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Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond, 
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(and  documents)  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
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Secretary  of  State, 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-Tork  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  req>ectf ully  submit,  to  the 
Legislature^  their  Thirty-second  Annual  Keport,  putting  on 
record  the  account  of  their  stewardship,  for  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  present  directors  and  t)fficers  of  the  Institution  are  named 
in  the  list  prefixed  to  this  Report.  There  have  been  no  changes 
daring  the  past  two  years,  in  the  department  of  instruction,  and 
but  te?f  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  among  those  employed  in 

•  •  •  .  • 

the  domestic  and  mechanical  departments.  The  changes,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  take  place  in  the  personel  of  every  human 
establishment,  have  with  us,  providentially,  been  so  gradual  that 
the  Institution  has  at  all  times  a  majority  of  directors,  of  teach- 
ers, and  of  other  persons  employed,  possessing  several  years 
experience,  and  hence  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  Institution^ 
and  the  details  of  its  management.  Of  the  present  corps  of  in- 
structors, for  instance,  one  half  can  bring  the  carefully  cultivated 
fruits  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight  years  experience,  to  temper 
and  guide  the  fresher  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  their  younger 
associates. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, it  will  be  seen,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  from  every 
source,  during  the  year  just  closedj  have  amounted  to  thirty- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred,  sixteen  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents;  and  the  disbursements,  including  the  balance  of  two 
.thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven 
cents,  due  the  JreaBurer  at  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  have  been 
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thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
ninety-eight  cents,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  Treasurer  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1850. 

Expenditures. 

Fw  Groceries  and  Prcmsiom. 

Butcher's  meats,  41,884  lbs., |2,885  89 

Fresh  fish,  2,057  lbs., 173  76 

Poultry,  514  lbs., 72  16 

Salted  mackerel,  1  bbL, 12  75 

Salted  codfish,  2  qtls., 5  75 

Salted  herring,  1  box, 0  50 

Smoked  hams,  654  lbs., 76  44 

Beef,  112  lbs., 14  00 

Tongues,  16, 12  00 

Salmon,  15-lbs., 3  75 

Smoking  hams,  32  pieces, 2  00 

Pork  loins,  341  lbs., 28  98 

fresh,  200  lbs., 16  00 

Oysters,  3,750, 28  00 

Butter,  8936  lbs., 1,698  25 

Cheese,  610  lbs., 51  95 

Lard,  319  lbs., 27  21 

Flour,  303  bbls., • 1,659  95 

Com  meal,  1807  lbs., 29  64 

Sugar.  N.  0.,  6871  lbs., 457  68 

refined,  245  lbs., 24  50 

crushed,  897  lbs., 82  96 

Molasses,  808  gals., 253  22 

Rice,  2651  lbs., 97  93 

Coflfee,  1239  lbs., 146  62 

roasted,  227  lbs., 34  42 

roasting,  1234  lbs., 6  20 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  258  lbs., 141  90 

Oolong,  154  lbs., 79  52 

Carried  forward, ...  % 
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Broaght  forward) * ...  * $ 

Eggs,  7032, 95  16 

Milk, 12  62 

Crackers,  207J  lbs, 12  29 

Potatoes,  641  bush.,. .  .* 268  15 

sweet,  15  bbls., 84  50 

Apples,  22i  bbls., 48  62 

Peaches,  68  baskets, 36  89 

Pears,  3  bbls., 5  50 

Plums,  2 bosh., 7  00 

Strawberries,  900  baskets, 67  50 

Baspberries,  250  baskets, 10  00 

Whortleberries,  1^  bush., 4  13 

Blackberries,  4^  bush., 1    75 

Quinces,  1  bbl., «  2  00 

Melons,  237, 9  00 

Turnips,  131  bush., 20  63 

Pumpkins,  10,. 3  13 

Beans,  10  J  bush., 17  07 

Vinegar,  9  bbls., 32  00 

Cider,  1 J  bbls., 5  63 

Salt,  8|  sacks, 13  84 

Pepper,  50  lbs., 4  70 

Mustard,  5  lbs., 1  25 

Baisins, 12  20 

Almonds,  10  lbs., 3  75 

Cassia,  10  lbs., 2  50 

Nutm^,  2}  lbs., 2  75 

Alspice,  1  lb., 18 

CloTes,  1  lb., 25 

Mace,  5  ozs., :  34 

Saladoil,  10  bottles, 3  63 

Malt,lbush., 1  13 

Hops,  8  lbs., / 1  84 

Ice,  2111  lbs., 15  80 

Cutting  and  packing  ice, 3  00 

Cayenne  pepper, 13 

Carried  forward, I 


* 
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Brought  forward, ♦ 

Ice  cream,  32  qts., 

Saleratus,  10  lbs*, 

Oranges,  4  doz., • . .  • . 

Lemons,  1 J  doz., 

Rice  flour,  50  lbs.,. 

Yeast,  192  qts., 


20  00 

50 

1  50 

25 

2  25 

7  06 

Sahrus  and  Wages. 

President,  Professors  and  Teachers,      #9,870  88 
Matron,  Assistant  Matron  and  Stew- 
ard,   ; ' 

Housekeeper,  BakerandOook,  .... 
Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers, 


900  00 
423  12 
917  43 


$8,930  15 


112,111  38 


.Far  Clothing. 

Blue  cloth,  66J  yds.,  .  i  »<.».«... . 

Mix«d  cloth,  109J  yds.,. 

Kentucky  Jean,  344^  yds., 

Ve8ting,40  «     

Sack  coats,  woolen,  7, 

«  linen,-   81,.......' 

Frock  coats,  1,» 

Bound  jackets,  2,-  ...<...  < 

Overcoats.  1,  ..».!..».... 

Pantaloons,  10, 

Vests,  9, k ..»...%.. . 

Cotton  shirty  2, *  ♦ '  *  • 

Cloth  caps,  61  dox., •  •  •  •  • 

Prints,  679|  yds., ; 

Muslin  de  laine,  85  yds., » . .  • » 

Jaconet  muslin,  100  yds.,. . . .  *  .*. . . . 
Swiss  muslin,  47 J      •*'  -  

Bar^e,  11  "     

Coburgh  cloth,  5        "     

Am't  carried  forward, 


tl09 

156 

.  129. 

12 

38 

126 

10 

8 

5 

23 

14 

1 

40 

71 

.  7 

25 

.6 

3 

3 


68 
96 
20 
00 
50 
25 
00 
00 
00 
25 
38 
38 
50 
19 
56 
00 
.75 
03 
44 


« 


« 
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Am't  brought  forward, $ 

Paramatta,  6  yds., •  •  • 

PopliiijlO  «     ,. 

Black8ilk,4  « 

Gingham,  155i  «     .*. 

Linen,  11  «     ,,. 

Plaid  muslin,  8|        «     

Printed    "      8  «     

Muslin,  2,096  "     ., 

Lawn,  3291  "     ....^..,..^ 

Cambric,  80  «     ^•..^•^.,^^ 

«      cord,339|   «     

Flannel,  woolen,  3     " 

«      canton,  73   « 

Straw  hats,  53, 

Mantilla,  1, 

Ribbons, 

Spool  cotton.  Ml\  doz., • 

Shawls,  10, .•...•.. 

Scarfe, 7, , .*. . . . . ... ,' 

Shoes  and  slippers,  19  pairs,.  •  /•  • .  • 
Gaiters,  4  "     ....... 

Boots,  bojs,  5  *  *^     ..... . . 

"      morocco,  4  *^ 

^     repairmg, 

Gloves,  thread,  16  doz.,  <^    .... .... 

«        kid,  6  «    

«        cotton,3  «    

Hose,  cotton,  189  ^^     ........ 

«     woolen,  108  "    

Handkerehiefi,  cotton,  Z\\  doz.,  •  •  • » 

do.  silk,  1, 

do.  IineB,8i  doz.,. . .... 

Thread,  4  lbs., 

Tarn,  woolen,  2J  lbs., 

do.  cotton, 8 lbs.,.. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  \^\  gross, 

Agate  buttons,  12  gross, 

Am't  carried  forward, % 


% 


1  95 

4  37 

3  80 

33  91 

9  95 

1  23 

I  00 

.   306  17 

44  13 

.  20  .00  .  ,  . 

25  67 

1  13 

8  68 

44  77 

5  00 

64  49 

18  99 

12  48 

1  75 

•  21  75 

7  25 

13  00 

5  12 

1  38 

4  00 

3  38 

51 

26  81 

25  38 

7  25 

1  00 

10  77 

4  20 

2*25 

1  23 

4  89 

1  07 
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Amount  brought  forward, .  •  • ,  |           | 

Combs,  ivory,  20  doz., 17  13 

do.     horn,  12|  gross, 6  95 

do.     wood,  4  gross, 1  20 

Tooth  brushes,  2  gross, 21  00 

Bazors,6, 2  50 

Cuttingboys' hair,  192, 11  52 

Needles,  2j  m., 2  66 

Pins,  3  packs, 1  60 

Collars,  ladies,  5, 1  16 

Lace, 4  48 

Edging, 4  99 

Stay  lacets,  9  gross, 85 

Corsets,5, 5  00 

Cord,  6  boxes, 1  23 

Waddii^,  3doz., 1  20 

Blacking,  25  lbs., 5  00 

Suspenders,  4  doz., 4  75 

Thimbles,  2|  gross, 1  11 

Whalebone,  7  lbs., 4  30 

Tape,  &o., 4  21 

Trunks,  2, 2  75 

Hair  pins,  2  doz., 1  38 

Scissors, 18 

Cash  advanced  pupils, 691  04 


For  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils, 
per  foregoing  account, 2,240  07 

For  shoes  and  repairii^  for  pupils,  per 
shoe  shop  account, 927  08 

For  clothes,  making  and  trimming  for 
pupils,  per  tailor's  account, 404  10 

Total  for  clothing, |3,571  25 

Am't  oanied  forwaid, 9 


2^0  07 
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Amount  brought  forward, $ 

For  Building  and  Repairs, 

8.  B.  Furbusli  for  paints  and  painting,  90  72 

Plumber's  bills, 130  31 

Repairing  roo&  and  painting, 137  13 

do.       kitchen  range,  &  stew  holes,  ,      37  26 

Hot  air  fomaces,  cleaning  &  repairing,  23  87 

Architect, 7  00 

Lumber, 205  55 

Carpenter's  work, 259  66 

Mason's  work  and  materials, 148  25 

Flawing  and  gutter  stone, 30  86 

Hardware, 44  58 

Emerson's  ventilators,  2, 35  00 

Quimby's  lightning  rods, 100  00 

Paints,  oil  and  glass, 17  88 

Labor  and  lime  for  whitewashii^;, ....  15  88 

Bepairing  locks, 9  16 

Cleaning  vaults, 53  50 

Water  pipe, 5  62 

Bat  destroying  pills, 3  50 

Blacksmith's  bill, 16  11 

For  Fud  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  225  tons, 1,308  38 

Newcastle,  do.  3|  chal., 31  25 

Charcoal,  572  bbls 250  57 

Oak  and  pine  wood,  20  loads, 40  39 

Coke, 2  65 

Sperm  oil,  88j^  gals 113  46 

Whale  oil,  1134  gals 534  72 

B^Mdring  gas  works,  and  materials,  47  40 

Adamantine  candles, 22  60 

Matches,  3  gross, 4  50 

Axe  handle, , 19 

Amount  carried  forward, | 


1,371  84 


2,356  II 


16 

Amouut  brought  forward, 9 

For  Furniture, 

Crockery...... 210  68 

Stoves  and  repairing, 29  00 

Sheeting,  880^  yds 119  45 

Colored  muslin,  74  yds., 6  13 

Counterpanes,  8, IS  00 

Blankets,  12  prs., 81  60 

Crash,  24  yds., 17  36 

Drilling,  373J  yds., 30  03 

Table  diaper,  14  yds., 8  75 

Toweling,  36  yds., 4  60 

Plaid  linen,  3  J  yds., 1  09 

Musquito  net,  3  pes., 3  67 

Qunt,l, 2  60 

Dying  curtains, 2  06 

Mattrasses,  making  oyer,  12, 10  00 

Mattrasses,  moss,  I, 2  75 

Mattrasses,  hair,  2, 7  60 

Moss,  93  lbs., 11  62 

Cotts,  6, 8  26 

Pillows,6, 6  00 

Tow  cloth,  206J  yds., 23  34 

Napkins,  2  doz., 3  76 

Straw,  699  bundles, 17  61 

Cotton  batts,  100  lbs., 9  60 

Drapery, 19 

Carpet  binding,  6  pes., 3  00 

Carpet  tacks, 81 

Bepairing  chairs,  6, 3  25 

Door  mats,  3, 3  75 

Oil  cloth,  5  yds., •....  2  81 

Covering  round  table  and  paper, ...  76 

Brooms,  16  doz., 30  50 

Brushes,  window  and  dust,  11, 6  18 

Brushes,  scrub,  11, 3  18 

Brushes,  whitewash,  4, 6  26 

» 

Amount  carried  forward, .  •  9  | 
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AmH  brought  forwafd, $  | 

Mops,  3,.... 1  50 

WMtc  sand,  2  loads, 1  87 

Dustpans,  5, 2  69    ' 

Bath  brick,  13, 68 

Knives  and  forks,  10  doz., 12  50 

Kni?es,  carving  and  kitchen, 1  25 

Tea  spoons,  plated,  26  doz., 8  25 

Table  spoons,  13, 4  19 

Mostard  and  salt  spoons, 113 

Kitchen  furnitnre, 48  94 

Repairing  kitchen  furniture, 13  87 

Coffee  urns,  2, 6  00 

Coffee  pot,  1, 50 

Brittania  castor,  1, 2  75 

Tea  trays, 1  75 

Bread  baskets,  4, 1  50 

Butter  knives,  2, 100 

Pepper  boxes,  12, .*. . . .  76 

PaUs,8, 3  61 

Coal  hods,  4, ; ; .  • . ;  3  61 

Wheelbarrow,  ...•.•.•••••••••»••.• 1  76- 

Basket, v ;.•••-.•••  •  •    88- 

Bed  cord, - •  •  25 

for  Stable. 

Hay,  53,620  lbs., 343  29 

Straw,  879  bundles, • 28  48 

Oats,  552^  bushels, 277  28 

Kne  feed,  1,134  «    248  44 

Corn  meal,  5,300  lbs., 72  83 

00       «      3,7001bs., 8104 

Smiths'  bills,  shoeing  horses,  &c., . .  40  01 

^ring  cart, 95  00 

Repairing  wagons,  &c„.  •«..•• 95  26 

Cart  harness,  and  repairing, 49  26 

Sundries, 23  15 

Canried  forward, $ 
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$1,324  03 
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Amount  brought  forward^ | 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  bookbinding, $1,688  523 

^           «           "           shoe  shop,. 809  25 

"            "            "           cabinet  shop, , 568  62 

Tailor's  wages,  and  trimmings  for  tailor's  shop,. . .  466  82 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  manure,  &c., 289  59 

Soap,  starch,  and  labor  for  washing, 612  03 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance, i889  79 

Books,  slates,  crayons,  and  stationery  for  schools,..  243  28 
Publishing  course  of  instruction,  part  I^  II,  and  III, 

and  scripture  lessons, 1,779  77 

Interest,  6  months  on  bond  to  the  corporation  of  the 

city  of  New-York,  of  t28j00pi 840  00 

Printing  annual  report,  views  of  building,  &c., . . ,  210  65 

Insurance, 240  23 

Sailroad  and  stage  fare, 97  93 

'  Expense  of  dj&legation  to  Albany, 13  50 

Postage, ; 66  38 

Stationery, 30  02 

Map  of  Institution,  property,  &c., • 8  00 

Repairing  Hygrometer, •  •  •  •  •  ^  ^^ 

Advertising,.,^ 8  50 

Discount,  •  • 3  60 

New-York  directory, 2  00 

$37,354  41 


Receipt?. 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  .State  pupils,  board 
and  tuition,. |20^00  00 

From  Comptroller  of  the  State,,  per.act  April  3d, 

1834, 6,000  00 

From  R^entsof  the  University, 537  69 

From  Comptroller  of  the  dtyof  New-York  for 
board  and  tuition  of  16  pupils, ^ 2,080  00 

From  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  for 
board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  •  piqxils  from  said 
State, 1,748  44 

Am't  carried  forward, | 
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Brought  forward).  «.«:•  •••*•*••' f 

From  Comptroller  of  the  citjr  of  New-Tork,  for 

dothing  citjr  and  State  pupils  from  said  oounty, 

Ft.  Treas.  Cayuga  oo.  for  cloth'g  St.  pupils  fr.  sd.  co, 

do    Chawtauque  county)        do  do«.* 

do  do         do.,< 


do  Chemung 

do  Cliti'toii  do 

do  Delaware  do 

do  Dutchess  do 

do  Essex  do 

do  Franklia  do 

do  Fultoa  do 

do  Genesee    •  do 

do  Greene  do 

do  HamiltoB  do 

do  Herkimer  do 

do  Jefferson  do 

do  Kings  do 

do  Livingston  do 

do  Madison  do 

do  Monroe  do 

do  Oneida  do 

do  Onondaga  do 

do  Ontario  do 

do  Orange  do 

do  Orleans  do 

do  Queens  do 

do  Rensselaer  do 

do  Rockland  do 

do  Saratoga  do 

do  Schenectady  do 

do  Steuben  do 

do  Suffolk  do 

do  Tompkins  do 

do  Ulster  do 

do  Washington  do 

do  Wyoming  do 

Carried  forward^ 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do.., 
do,«« 
do... 
do«*, 
do..« 
do.*, 
do. .. 
do... 
do... 
do.. . 
do... 
do... 
do. .. 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do..« 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do. .. 
do... 
do... 
do  .. 
do... 
do..« 
do... 
do... 
ao..« 
do... 
do. .. 


360  00 

120  00 

80  00 

40  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

60  00 

80  00 

180  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

110  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

200  00 

120  00 

420  00 

40  00 

60  00 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

100  00 

120  00 

60  00 

60  00 

20  00 

80  00 

SO  00 

20  00 

30  0« 


% 
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Brought  forward^ f 

From  clothing  and  cash  furmsh^d  pupils  clothed 

by  friends,, 1,034  06 

paying  pupils,  board  and  tuition,.    3,200  41 

worlt  done  in.  boolt-bindery,. 888  37 

do.           cabinet  shop, 252  8S 

do...        tailor's  shop,.. 188  20 

do            shoe  shop, 45  67 

sales  of  Course  of  Instruction,  &c.,  .•.«..••  346  8d 

do    hogs  and  keeping  horse, 177  50 

do    vegetables,  }48.50 ;  empty  barrels^ 

$30.81, 79  31 

rent  of  cottars,  $60  ;  boarders^  |1 5, •.  75  OO 

William  H.  Smith,  Fsq.,  life  membership,.  30  00 
"A  Friend,"  $5,  Bev.  Mr.  Duncaa,  |5^ 

Mr.  T.,$2,  donations, 12  00 

$39,216  3» 


City  and  CouirrT  or  New-Tobk,  ss  : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer 
of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that 
the  foregoing  accounts  are  true  according  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief. 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 

Justice  of  Superior  Court. 
January  Ith^  185}. 

By  a  resolufi'oli  of  the  board,  legacies  and  donations  received 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Institution  are  set  apart  and  applied  to 
the  education  of  indigent  and  deserving  deaf-mute  children  not 
provided  for  by  the  present  legislative  enactments. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  former  reports  of  the  application 
which  has  been  repeatedly  urged  before  the  Common  Council  of 
Ihe  City  of  New-Y6rk,  for  a  grant  of  the  grounds  occupied  for 
more  than  twenty  years  by  the  Institution,  partly  under  lease,, 
and  partly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Common  Council.    These 
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grounds  afre  indispensaMe  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
«nd  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  inmates.  Of  the  one  acre 
originally  granted  to  the  Institution  in  fee,  the  whole  front  and 
half  the  depth  are  covered  by  the  main  buildings.  Portions  of 
the  adyoining  grounds,  now  in  question,  are  occfipied  by  the 
shops  and  other  out  buildings,  and  by  the  dwellings  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  more  will  soon  be  req^ired  for  such  purposes.  The 
remainder  is  used  partly  4is  a  kitchen  garden  and  miniature  farm, 
affording  to  a  number  of  the  male  pupils  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  and  practice  in  the  healthful  pursuits  of  horticulture; 
and  partly  as  a  play-ground,  a  most  indispensable  appendage  to 
a  boarding  school  of  more  than  two  hundred  children  and  youth. 

Though  the  grant  was  asked,  not  in  fee,  but  for  the  time  only 
that  the  Institution  should  remain  in  its  present  site,  to  revert 
with  an  immensely  increased  value  to  the  cityi  whenever  the 
density  of  population  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  should 
make  expedient  a  removal  to  some  other  location,  the  measure 
encountered  an  unexpected  opposition,  the  main  argument  against 
it  being,  that  the  real  estate  of  the  city  was  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  city  debt  The  board  was  thus  constrained  to  pur- 
chase the  pounds  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
thereby  incurring  a  debt  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  not  without  much  deliberation  and  solicitude  that  the 
board  decided  on  Incurring  so  h^vy  a  responsibility ;  but  after 
thorough  consideration,  we  became  satisfied  that  the  measure 
was  both  necessary  and  safe.  The  gigantic  growth  of  our  city 
has  already  dotted  and  almost  covered  with  buildings  more  than 
half  the  wide  space,  which  twenty  years  ago  intervened  between 
the  Institution  and  the  city.  Compact  lines  of  buildings  are  ra- 
pidly stretching  past  us  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  and,  in  view 
of  an  increase  within  ten  years  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
in  the  population  of  the  city,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
we  shall  be  closely  hemmed  in  by  buildings  erected  in  the  neigh- 
boring streets.  Already  the  woods  and  pastures,  hitherto  bee  to 
every  foot,  are  last  disappearing  or  becoming  inaccessible. 
Hence  the  pressing  necessity  of  securing,  wliile  it  may  yet  be  se- 
cured, sufficient  space  under  the  windows  of  the  Institution  and 
within  its  inclosures  for  an  object  so  indispensable  to  health,  both 
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of  body  and  mind',  as  firee  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  other  important  purposes  for  which  portions  of  thcr 
grounds  may  be  required. 

The  same  unparalleled  growth  of  our  city  whkh  makes  the  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  this  ground  necessary  to  the  Institution^ 
also  makes  the  measure  a  safe  pecuniary  investment.  Sach 
portions  of  the  grounds  as  we  may  find  can  be  spared,  will,  with- 
in a  few  years,  bring  a  greatly  enhanced  price ;  and  can  be  sold 
under  conditions  that  will  prevent  their  being  occupied  by  build- 
ings, the  neighborhood  of  which  would  be  undeairable.  And  If^ 
hereafter,  the  locality  shall  become  too  close  and  confined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Institution,  the  whole  can  then  be  sold  for  a  sum 
sufficient  to  refund  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  present  eost. 

Since  this  purchase  was  made,  much  anxiety  has  been  caused 
to  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  by  the  measure  of  opening 
Forty-ninth  street  through  these  grounds.  To  divide  by  a  public 
thoroughfare  the  grounds  into  two  long  and  narrow  portions, 
will  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  besides  materially  restricting  the 
space  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  Neither,  in 
our  view,  is  the  measure  called  for  by  considerations  of  public 
qonvenience ;  as  Fiftieth-street  is  already  open,  and  there  is  na 
impediment  to  the  opening  of  Forty-eighth  street.  The  board 
did  not  fail  to  urge  these  considerations  before  the  proper  author- 
ities, but  its  representations  were  inefl*ectual  to  arrest  the  measure. 

The  number  of  pupils  returned  to  the  last  Legislature  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  Of  these  thirty-nine  have  left,  and 
one  has  been  removed  by  death.  During  the  year  just  closed, 
forty-one  have  been  admitted,  and  four  former  pupils  readmitted. 
The  number  of  pupils  resident  in  the  Institution  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1850,  as  will  appear  by  the  accompanying  catalogue, 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Including  graduates  of  the  Institution  employed  as  teachers,  or 
in  the  domestic  and  mechanical  departments,  the  wholb  number 
of  deaf  mutes  resident  in  the  Institution,  is  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two. 
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Of  the  papiLs,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State;  sixteen  of  the  city;  thirteen  of  the  State  of  New- Jersey. 
Their  own  fiiends  defray,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  expenses  of 
twenty-fonr ;  and  the  remainder,  fourteen,  are  bearded  and  in* 
stmcted  gratuitously  by  the  Institution.  These  last,  as  in  former 
years,  are  mostly  children  ^  selected  by  the  Superintendent  of 
oommon  schools,  in  anticipation  of  vacancies  in  the  State  lis^ 
a  certain  number  of  whom  are  received  at  the  beginning  of  every. 
term.  By  this  arrangement^  among  other  desirable  results',  the 
Stale  list  is  kept  fdll  without  the  necessity  of  receiving  pupils 
in  the  middle  of  the  term,  when  there  are  no  classes  in  which 
fliey  can  advantageously  be  placed. 

r 

The  health  of  the  Institution  has  seldom  been  better  than 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  not  been  afflicted  with  any 
general  season  of  sickness;  the  cases  of  severe  illness  have  been 
few ;  and  the  only  death  we  have  to  record,  in  the  household,. 
was  the  case  of  a  female  pupil,  who  came  to  us  with  a  constitu- 
tion so  impaired,  that  had  medical  skill  been  able  to  prolong 
her  Ufe,  it  could  afford  no  hopes  of  permanent  health.  Another 
death  by  consumption  occurred  during  the  year,  some  months 
after  the  patient  had  returned  home  to  her  friends. 

For  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution,  and  especklly 
for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  all'  the  ordinary  branches « 
ai  an  English  education,  we  would  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the 
gentleman  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
his  appointment^  conducted  the  annual  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  State.  We  anticipate  that  the  report  of  this  gentleman,* 
(Rev.  Mr.  Day,  formerly  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,) 
which  will  be  made  to  the  department,  will  prove  highly  satis- 
&etory  and  valuable  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
rabject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  no  less  than  from  his  high  per- 
sonal character,  and  from  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  rety 
able  report  on  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  annexed  to  our  twenty-sixth  annual  report. 

Mention  was  made  in  our  last  report  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tion of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  holding 
of  which,  in  1849,  was  prevented  by  the  pirevailinglepiideBii^i 
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This  danger  having  providentially  passed  away,  the  call  was 
renewed)  and  in  the  month  of  August  last  instructors  from  seven 
institutions^  and  members  of  the  board,  together  with  several 
former  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education,  met  at  the 
New- York  Institution,  and  devoted  three  days  to  the  discussion 
<f  the  best  means  of  improving  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,,  and  of  diffusing  more 
widely  among  them  the  blessings  of  education.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  great  interest;  and  we  trust  has  given  a  new  impulse 
to  the  good  cause  in  which  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
laboring.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  (who 
gave  a  new  proof  of  his  devotion  to  all  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  by  attending  the  convention,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  the  presiding  officer,)  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
a:re  annexed  to  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  similar  conventions 
will  be  held  annually  hereafter. 

One  of  the  most  important  fruits  of  this  convention  yet  real- 
ized, has  been  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly  periodical,  devo- 
ted to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  common  property,  as 
to  its  control  and  management,  of  the  different  American  institu- 
tions. Such  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  different 
methods,  the  explanation  of  new  improvements  in  the  processes 
of  instruction,  or  school-room  arrangements,  the  record  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  psychological  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other 
kindred  topics,  while  it  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  art,  will,  in  time,  form  a  valuable  library  of  ref- 
erence to  young  men  having  this  branch  of  instruction  in  view. 
This  last  consideration  is  one  of  great  importance.  According 
to  the  lowest  estimates,  our  population  is  destined  to  reach  a 
hundred  millions  withitt  a  litle  more  than  another  half  century; 
and  among  these  there  will  probably  be  fifty  thousand  deaf- 
mutes,  ten  thousand  of  whom  will  be  of  the  age  to  attend  school, 
requiring  the  services  of  five  hundred  teachers.  In  view  of 
this,  more  provision  should  evidently  be  made  for  training  up 
teachers.  Such  a  periodical,  we  trust,  will  tend  also  to  diffuse 
among  the  body  of  well  educated  men,  just  and  clear  views  on 
a  subject  correctly  understood  by  very  few  of  those  who  are  not 
immediately  interested  in  it. 
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In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  a  memorial 
has  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requesting 
Ihat  a  complete  list  of  all  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  be 
extracted  from  the  original  returns  of  the  census  of  1850,  with 
all  the  particulars  of  age,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  whether 
able  to  read  or  not,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that 
the  request  of  this  memorial  will  be  complied  with.  Such  a 
list  will  furnish  valuable  materials,  never  possessed  to  any  ex- 
tent before,  for  solving  many  highly  interesting  statistical  ques- 
tions, and  its  publication  is  looked  for  with  much  interest.  We 
shall  endeavor  in  our  next  annual  report,  to  set  forth  the  results 
of  a  careful  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  census  returns  re- 
specting the  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  have,  in  former  reports,  particularly  in  the  twenty-se- 
venth, endeavored  to  urge  upon  parents  and  friends  of  deaf-mute 
children,  the  very  great  importance  of  early  attention  to  the 
careful  intellectual  and  moral  training,  at  home^  of  their  interes- 
ting charge.  It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  deaf-mute  children  are 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  early  years  of  childhood.  Pa- 
rents, who  will  freely  incur  any  trouble  or  expense  in  the  fal- 
lacious hope  of  restoring  the  lost  faculty  of  hearing,  strangely 
neglect  the  means  by  the  diligent  use  of  which  this  loss  will  cease 
to  be  felt  as  a  calamity. 

The  question  has  been  warmly  argued,  whether  the  early  home 
education  of  a  deaf-mute  child  is  best  conducted  by  the  language 
of  signs,  or  by  the  use  of  words  in  simple  phrases,  spelled  on  the 
fingers.  In  our  view,  the  former  mode  is  the  readiest,  and  pro- 
mises the  surest  and  speediest  results.  Experience  has  shown, 
that  when  words  are  used  in  daily  colloquial  intercourse  with  a 
deaf-mute,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  form  a  broken  dialect 
scarcely  intelligible  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it ;  and  it  requires 
much  more  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  friends  to  teach  it 
even  a  broken  and  imperfect  dial€Ct  of  words  than  to  form  with 
it  quite  a  precise  and  copious  dialect  of  signs.  ,We  would,  how- 
ever, counsel  that  as  many  words  as  possible  be  taught  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  They  will  greatly  aid  in  making  the 
dialect  copious  and  precise. 
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By  early  home  educatioiiy  we  mean  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  moral  sentiments,  the  early  eKercise  of 
the  memory  and  judgment,  which  can  take  place  only  when  there 
is  a  ready  means  of  communicating  with  the  deaf  child ;  when, 
in  short,  there  is  a  dialect  established  between  the  deaf  mute  and 
his  parents  and  daily  associates,  sufficient  not  merely  for  neces- 
sary communications  touching,  food,  raiment,  the  labors  of  the 
day,  etc.,  but  for  the  mutual  narrative  of  piquant  incidents,  for 
inquiring  into  motives,  for  expressing  judgments  on  the  moral  or 
prudential  character  of  actions,  even  in  some  measure  for  the 
lively  interchange  of  jest  and  repartee ;  and  after  further  culti- 
vation, for  imparting  some  ideas  of  distant  countries,  or  of  past 
periods  of  history.    We  have  known  deaf-mute  children  who, 
by  the  diligent  cultivation,  in  the  family,  of  such  a  dialect,  have 
been  restored  to  a  good  share  of  the  social  enjoyment  and  of  the 
early  intellectual  development  from  which  their  misfortune  had 
seemed  utterly  to  exclude  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  children  thus  early  accus- 
tomed to  think,  to  converse,  to  observe  and  remember,  when  they 
come  to  school  are  the  most  forward  and  encouraging  pupils  of 
their  class,  and  usually  most  fully  reward  the  labor  of  their  tea- 
cher, and  realize  the  fond  hopes  of  their  friends. 

The  readiest  mode  of  forming  such  a  dialect  is  by  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  some  intelligent  deaf-mute,  or  of  some  per- 
son who  has  associated  with  deaf-mutes  and  learned  their  lan- 
guage. When  this  is  not  practicable,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
directions  in  our  twenty-seventh  report,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  application  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
at  the  Institution. 

We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  liberality 
with  which  the  State  has  provided  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
deaf-mute  children  whose  kindred  have  not  the  means  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  their  education.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Legislature  an  Institution  has  been  built  up,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  and  candid  observers,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  in  its  means  of  imparting  a  thorough  education,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word.    Instruction  in  the 
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best  methods,  and^  as  we  have  Reason  to  believe,  with  the  hap- 
piest  results  that  tiiie  case  admits,  in  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  knowledge  of  a  good  English  education;  the  constant  and 
Tigilant  care  of  morals  by  precept  and  example ;  the  opportunity 
to  be  epjoyed  no  where  else  in  the  State,  of  public  religious 
worship,  conducted  in  their  own  language  of  signs ;  careful  in- 
stniction  in  some  profitable  handicraft ;  the  gratuitous  services 
of  the  best  medical  skill.    Such  are  the  advantages  freely  offered 
to  the  deaf-mute  youth  of  our  State,  at  no  other  expense  to  the 
parent  of  moderate  means  than  a  small  annual  bill  for  clothings 
and  a  single  journey  to  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  vaca* 
lion ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  unable  to  furnish  clothing, 
this  item  is  defrayed  by  the  counties.    When  we  compare  the 
inestimable  value  to  a  deaf-mute  of  the  privileges  of  education 
we  ojSer,  with  the  trifling  expense  and  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  necessary  to  secure  those  privileges,  it  seems  incredi- 
ble that  any  parents  or  guardians  can  be  found  so  dead  to  natu- 
ral affection,  or  so  blind  to  the  best  interests  of  their  unfortunate 
children,  as  to  refuse  or  neglect  the  priceless  boon  oflfered  them. 
But  sad  experience  compels  us  to  say  that  such  cases  too  often 
occur.    When  we  have  obtained  grants  from  the  Legislature  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  we  find  many  parents 
who  embrace  the  opportunity  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  there 
are  others  whom  we  have  to  seek  out  and  appeal  to  personally 
before  they  can  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and 
in  some  cases  all  our  efibrts  prove  in  vain  to  overcome  this 
strange  indifierence  or  selfishness.    In  other  cases  again,  the 
pupil  has  hardly  mastered  the  first  difficulties  in  his  education, 
and  begun  to  advance  with  some  ease  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, before  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  continued  struggle 
with  his  relatives  to  prevent  his  being  taken  from  us  only  half 
educated.    And  there  have  been  too  many  instances,  some  of 
them  very  recent,  in  which  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  return  of  promising  pupils  to  whom  one 
er  more  years  of  instruction  were  yet  due. 

We  complain  of  this  as  an  iqjustice  to  the  Institution,  and  aa 
Injury  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  inasmuch  as  these  deaf 
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muteS)  thus  imperfectly  educated  through  the  fault  of  their  own 
natural  guardians,  may,  and  often  do,  pass  in  remote  parts  of  the 
State  as  fair  examples  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  thus  parents  are  discouraged  from  sending  their  children  to 
our  care,  by  the  idea  that  the  benefit  is  little  more  than  might  be- 
.attained  by  judicious  care  at  home.  But  we  complain  of  it  much 
more  as  a  heavy  wrong  to  those  who  are  the  immediate  sufferers 
from  this  ill-judged  interference  of  parents.  It  is,  indeed,  possi* 
ble  to  conceive  cases  in  which  circumstances  may  make  the  step 
proper  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  pupil,  but  such  casea 
are  very  rare ;  and  in  those  of  which  we  now  speak,  there  has 
been  no  other  discoverable  motive  for  thus  throwing  away  the 
best  part  of  the  pupil's  term,  than  a  selfish  desire  to  have  the 
company  and  assistance  of  a  son,  a  daughter,  or  dependent  rela- 
tive on  the  farm  or  in  the  household. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  remedy  for 
this  evil  that  can  be  applied  by  legislative  enactments.  Our 
only  hope  is,  through  the  influence  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
humanity  throughout  the  State,  each  of  whom,  we  trust,  will,  so 
far  as  his  influence  goes,  exert  himself  to  create  a  correct  public 
sentiment  on  this  subject;  and  to  set  forth,  in  a  clear  light,  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  deaf-mutes  among  his  acquaintan- 
ces, the  extent  of  the  iiyury  to  the  best  interests  of  their  child- 
ren, caused  by  prematurely  withdrawing  them  from  school.    We 

are  willing  to  believe  that  the  evil  proceeds  mainly  from  want  of 
consideration,  or  from  mistaken  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  suffi- 
cient education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  a  deaf-mute,  who  has  passed  two  or  three  years  at  school, 
returns  home  to  spend  a  vacation^  the  contrast  between  his  ac« 
tual  and  former  condition  is  so  great  and  striking,  that  it  re- 
quires but  a  little  family  partiality  to  make  liis  friends  believe  that 
his  improvement  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  fact.  He  writes 
not  merely  legibly,  but  rapidly,  neatly  and  with  correct  ortho* 
graphy  3  he  seems  to  understand  what  he  reads ;  he  can  write 
short  and  simple  letters,  and  hold  some  sort  of  conversation  in 
writing  on  familiar  subjects;  he  has  become  aufait  to  the  usages 
of  society ;  with  his  more  familiar  associates,  conversing  in  a 
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broken  dialect  of  wozds  and  signs,  he  displays  considerable  gen- 
eral information ;  he  has  acquired  correct  ideas  on  the  more 
important  points  of  our  religious  belief.  The  deaf-mute  and  his 
friends,  alike  delighted  with  his  evident  improvement,  and  flat- 
tered by  the  attention  he  receives,  are  apt  to  believe  that  he  is 
sufficiently  well  instructed,  not  merely  to  excite  the  interest  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  visitors,  but  to  make  his  own  way  in  4;he 
stra^Ies  of  busy  life,  and  to  occupy  pleasantly  with  books  those 
hours  of  loneliness  to  which  his  misfortune  will  so  often  consign 
him.  Conscience  being  quieted  by  this  illusion,  selfishness  car- 
ries the  day ;  and  the  golden  opportunity  of  a  higher  improve- 
ment is  suffered  to  pass  by  forever. 

But  the  deaf-mute  and  his  friends  soon  find  that  his  know^ 
-ledge  of  our  language  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  attempt- 
ing to  converse  by  writing,  he  finds  himself  continually  making 
mistakes,  not  merely  mortifying,  but  often  involving  serious.loss 
of  time  or  money.  Heading,  which  a  year  or  two  more  of  in- 
struction might  have  made  his  great  solace  and  most  unfailing 
source  of  enjoyment,  is  now  an  irksome  task.  His  affections  will 
often  be  deeply  wounded  by  mere  misapprehensions,  which  a 
little  more  skill  in  language  would  have  enabled  his  friends  to 
clear  up.  In  the  absence  of  these  higher  sources  of  enjoyment, 
which  a  higher  degree  of  improvement  would  have  put  within 
his  reach,  the  temptations  to  sensuality  and  vice  are  greatly  in- 
creased. If  he  has  experienced  religious  impressions,  enlight- 
enment to  his  doubts,  consolation  to  his  afflictions,  confirmation 
to  his  faith,  can  be  received,  if  at  all,  only  through  the  signs  of 
some  christian  friend  who  has  been  able  to  devote  the  time  and 
pains  necessary  to  become  fiimiliar  with  his  dialect.  Heavy 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  mistaken  friends  who  thus 
diminish  his  chances  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  too  often 
eut  him  off  from  further  progress  in  religious  hope  and  feeling. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  whole  term  allowed  is,  in  many 
cases,  insufficient  to  accomplish  for  our  pupils  all  we  wish  to  do 
for  them,  we  are  thus  earnest  to  impress  on  the  consciences  of 
parents  and  guardians,  what  we  know  so  well,  that  any  unneces- 
sary shortening  of  the  pupil's  term  of  instruction  is  a  grave  and 
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serious  wrong  as  regards  the  highest  intecests  of  the  pupil,  his 
well  being  in  this  world  and  the  next* 

Gratifying  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Institution  from 

year  to  year,  great  as  is  the  amount  of  good  it  has  done,  and  is 

still  doing,  the  evils,  which  have  Just  been  eonsid^ed,  shoigr 

that  the  task  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  finished* 

When  not  only  there  shall  be  legislative  provision  sufficient  for 

the  education  of  all,  but  a  pervading  public  sentiment  that  will 

regard  the  keeping  of  a  deaf-mute  child  from  the  offered  means 

of  instruction,  in  the  light  of  a  wilful  murder  of  an  immortal 

soul,  and  any  unnecessary  shortening  of  his  term,  as  only  a  little 

less  reprehensible,  then  there  will  remain  no  dark  cloud  resting  on 

the  future  of  these  our  unfortunate  fellow  men ;  and  our  anxiety 

^nd  our  labors  need  have  no  other  olyect  than  how  best  to  fulfil 

our  own  part  of  the  task,  in  using  all  the  means  placed  at  our 

disposal  to  promote  the  most  rapid  and  durable  Improvement, 

4uid  the  greatest  good  of  the  interesting  youth  committed  to  our 

care.  .  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 

Institution  poe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  ? 
JVfii^  Yorky  January  6 thy  1 85 1 .         ) 
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Mallinson,  Mary  Jane. «.  Hayerstraw^ ...»  Rockland. 

McGnire,  Rhoda  .  •  •  •  ^..    New-York^ New- York. 

McEinjiey ,  Mary  A  •  • « »  .  do        ...•.  Livingston. 

Mead,  Emily «.    JJ^Torthville, Fidton. 

Millot,  Adelia «,    Raysville, Jefferson. 

Moore,  Ellen. ••»«.. ^»    Saratoga, Saratoga* 

Noyes,  Antoinette  A ... .  Sushwick,  •....•,  Kings. 

Ogden,  Fanny  Jane ...»  S.  Middletown, . .  Orange. 

O'Toole,  Mary Albany, Albany. 

Overton,  Phebe •  •     Coram, Suffolk. 

Padmore,  Sarah  Ann .  •    Keeseville, Essex. 

Palmer,  Eliza  Ann.  • .  •     Moriah, <^ 

Perry,  Anna  Maria. . .  •     Coburg, ; .  Canada  West. 

Plass,  Catharine D ... •  Parma  Centre,..  Monroe. 

Poppino,  Harriet Warwick, Ulster. 

Prothias,  Elizabeth  R.  •    Buffalo, Erie. 

Robbins,  Harriet  Mary    Champion, Jefierson. 

Robinson,  Catharine . .  •     New-York, New-York. 

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann . .  •  *     Glenville, Schenectady. 

Ross,  Mary New-York, New-York. 

Samas,  Jane Rochester, Monroe. 

Seaman,  Ellen  Althouse  Jerusalem,  . . .  * .  Queens. 

Sharot,   Ann  Elizabeth    New-York, New- York. 

Sherman,  Lavinia Wilson, Niagara.     , 

Skelly,  Elizabeth . . New-York, New-York. 

Smith,  Fanny Albany, Albany. 

Smith,  Mary  Ann Rochester, ....« .  Monroe. 

Spicer,  Sarah  Frances . .    Hoosick, Rensselaer. 

Sullivan,  Catharine ....     New-York, New- York. 

Tanner,  Jane Fulton, Schoharie. 

Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria  Auburn,  •.....«  Cayuga^ 
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JVlamef.  Tovm.  Cotmtyi. 

Tan  Zandt,  Elizabeths  ^    Watervliet, Albany. 

Walter,  Gertrude  0 . . .  •  New-Tork,  ....  *  New- York- 
Warts,  Louisa  Ana  ,.• .      «        «      «      « 

Wlggiiis^Mary  Jane .  •  •  •     Beerpark, Orange. 

Wilder,  Zeruah  D •«  •«     Alabama, Genesee. 

WUej,  Sarah  Luciuda«  •    Essex, Essex. 

WUliams,  Elizabeth. «•     Orange, Essex,  N.J« 

Williams,  Harriet «        «         ^ 

Williams,  Margaret  E  •  •    Wyoming, Wyoming, 

Wilson,   Catharine  B«.     Fishkill, Dutchess. 

Woodfoid,  Almira, ,  • « «     Sherburne, Chenango. 

Woodward,  Wealthy,  • «     Naples, Ontario. 

Works,  Martha  Jane.  • .    Hannibal, Oswego. 

Fosseller,  Dorothy .  • « «  North  Branch,  •  •  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Of  the  foregoing  there  are  128  males,  99  females,  si  327 
Supported  by  the  state  of  New- York,.  .«^  •  •  •  •  160 

do.         city  of         do.         16 

da        state  of  New-Jersey, 13 

do.         their  friends, 24 

do.         Commissioners  of  Emigration,      1 

do.         Institution, 12  «  227 


PERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 


L  Pupils  are  provided  for  hj  the  Institution  in  all  respects, 
eloihing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be 
fbraished  by  the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual 
cha^e  of  thirty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance. 

n.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the 
first  Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any 
other  time  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

m.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sick- 
ness, nor  for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the 
Institution,  without  extra  charge. 

y.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-^flve 
years.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any 
not  embraced  within  this  rule  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

YI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

Vn.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The 
selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communioations 
on  the  sul^ect  must  be  addressed. 
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ym.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  anj  indivi- 
dvLBLJLy  the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense,  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery 
and  necessary  school  book  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  Na 
extra  charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance^ 
medicines,  or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  in  any  degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent 
advancement.  To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to 
fbarm  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  veiy  desirable. 
In  reference  to  this  subject^  it  is  recommended  that  the  words 
which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admis- 
sion, should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible 
to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupU  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desiita- 
ble  to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Parti- 
eular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  1  If  he  hu  a  middle 
name  it  should  be^iven  in  full. 

2.  When  was  he  bom  1  Give  the  year,  month  and  day  of  the 
month. 

8.  Was  he  bom  deaf  1  And  if  soy  was  there  any  cause  which 
is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  birth  1  If  not,  at  what  age 
did  he  lose  his  hearing?    And  by  what  disease  oar  accident  ? 

4.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  paitiall  If  the  latter,  what  is  the 
degree  of  hearing  1  e.  g.  Can  he  distinguish  oqy  spoken  wovds  i 
or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all  1  or  what  voices  can  he  hear  1 

5.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  1  and 
what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  7  or  read  on  the  lips  7 
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7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction'? 
and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  letters  with  a  pen  1 

8.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy, 
nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision  1 
or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  or  idiocy  1 

9.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  fSunily,  or 
among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  1  and  how  and  when 
produced  1 

10.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (nearest 
post-office,)  of  the  parents  1  Give  the  christian  names  of  both 
fiither  and  mother? 

1 1 .  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead  t  If  so,  has  a  second  connec- 
tion been  formed  by  marriage  1 

12.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between  the 
parents  previous  to  marriage  1  e.  g.    Were  they  cousins  ? 

13.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P-  PEET,  President. 
GeokgeS.  Sobbins,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  MR.  DAY, 
On  the  Annual  Examination  of  the  Pupils* 


Hon.  Christopher  Morgak, 

Secretary  of  the  State  of  J^TeuhYork^ 

and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Sir  : — ^In  accordance  with  the  invitation  I  had  the  honor  to  re^ 
ceive  from  you,  I  have  attended  the  annual  examination  of  the 
pnpils  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  ninth  and  tenth  of 
July  last,  and  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  following 

REPORT : 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  assigned  me,  I  found  every  &cili- 
ty  afforded  for  the  most  thorough  examination  into  eveiy  depart* 
ment  of  the  Institution,  domestic,  mechanical  and  educational. 
It  contributed  also,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
examination,  to  be  associated  with  the  Rev.  Doctor  Adams,  of 
New-York,  who  as  the  committee  of  the  board  of  directors,  at- 
tended all  the  examinations,  and  suggested  many  valuable  in- 
quiries. The  result  of  these  inquiries  and  observations,  I  now 
proceed  briefly  to  state. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Thiif  we  found  in  excellent  condition.  Indeed  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  pupils,  speaks  volumes  in  behalf  of  the  care  and 
efficient  with  which  it  is  conducted.  A  marked  neatness  per- 
Tades  every  part  of  the  building.    The  food  is  plain  and  whole- 
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some,  and  served  with  considerable  variety.  The  care  taken  in 
the  ventilation  of  the  building,  especially  the  sleeping  rooms,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise :  and  after  we  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
building,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dormitory,  and  seen  the  scru- 
pulous attention  paid  to  the  established  conditions  of  health,  we 
ceased  to  wonder  that  during  the  fearful  prevalence  of  the  Asi- 
atic cholera  in  New-York  last  summer,  the  Institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  wholly  exempt  from  its  ravages. 

r 

MECHAIflCAL  DEPAaStTMENT. 

This  I  inspected  with  no  little  interest,  for  in  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  trade,  on  which,  in  after  life,  the  pupils  may  depend 
for  a  livelihood,  the  American  institutions  differ  from  the  institu- 
tions generally  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  ours  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  this  respect,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  A  large  part  of  deaf-mutes  come  ftom  indigent  fami- 
lies, and  4iAer  they  leave  the  Institution,  must  depend  for  a  sup- 
port, to  a  |;reat  degree,  upon  their  own  exertions.  If  they  would 
live,  they  must  work :  and  to  work  to  any  advantage,  or  to  6U3- 
tain  themselves  amid  the  constant  competition  which  exists,  they 
must  be  taught  how  to  work,  that  is,  in  other  words,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  they  must  have  a  trade.  It  is  obvious  that  as  a 
general  rule,  under  no  circutnstanees,  can  they  learn  a  trade  as 
easily  or  as  well  as  in  connection  with  an  institution  which  in- 
terests itself  in  endeavoring  to  make  them  good  and  useful  oiti- 
zexis.  The  trades  at  present  taught,  are  the  same  which  have 
been  preferred  for  a  xmmber  of  years,  viz ;  cabinet  making,  shoe* 
leaking,  book-binding,  tailoring  and  dress-making;  to  wbicbmay 
be  afided  gacdeiung.  When  it  is  considered  what  a  figmd  ad- 
vantage employsM^t  iji  setUng  types  would  be,  it  seems  worthy 
of  serious  oonsideinitjon  whether  the  additicfn  of  printing,  e^^ 
pecially  for  the  pupils  from  the  cities,  would  not  be  desirable. 

INTELUSCTUAL  PEPAKTM£27T. 

This  of  course  is  pf  preeminent  imporbwee,  aud  tP  tt^y  ptt- 
tention  was  chiefly  directed.  Instead  of  giving  a  simple  detail 
of  what  the  xx)mmittee  saw  and  heard  in  passing  from  class  io 
claaS)  it  lna^y,bett|Qr  answer  the  porpoises  of  epiiipariaQn  to  an»ji0& 
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the  observations  we  were  able  so  make  aceording  to  the  several 
branches  of  study.  These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  wri- 
ting, (penmanship,)  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
and  biography,  astronomy,  general  knowledge,  articulation,  mo- 
rals and  religion.  The  examination  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
schedule  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by  Dr.  Peet,  con- 
taining a  clear  statement  of  the  standing  and  studies  of  each 
class,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined. 

1.  Writing.  The  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is 
obviously  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  a  course  of 
instruction  in  which  written  language  is  to  be  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  speech.  Accordingly,  we  found  all  the  pupils  able 
to  write  with  ease  and  facility.  Most  of  them  have  a  clear,  plain 
hand,  and  the  penmanship  of  not  a  few  is  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  an  equal  number  of 
speaking  children,  so  many  specimens  of  good  writing  as  these 
pupils  exhibit.  And  since  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  plain  hand 
corresponds  in  manjr  respects  to  a  distinct  articulation  among 
speaking  children,  it  is  manifest  that  the  instructors  of  the  New- 
Tork  Institution  have  not  overrated  its  importance. 

With  the  manual  alphabet^  which  conveniently  supplies  the 
place  of  written  letters,  when  a  slate  or  other  wflting  apparatus 
is  not  at  hand,  and  which  is  here  made  on  one  hand  instead  of 
two,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  pupils,  from  the  first,  become  en- 
tirely fioniliar. 

It  may  be  stated  that  in  all  the  classes  we  found  each  scholar 
standing  before  a  large  slate,  so  that  the  committee  were  able  to 
see  all  the  mistakes  that  were  made.  The  difference  between 
the  thoroughness  of  such  an  examination,  and  one  in  which,  as 
in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  the  other  con- 
tinent, the  pupils  write  on  small  slates  and  the  teacher  selects 
those  he  thinks  proper  to  show  to  a  visitor,  is  manifest. 

2.  Composition,  Under  this  head  is  included  all  that  pertains 
to  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  viz :  the  meaning  of  words, 
their  proper  spelling,  and  their  appropriate  place  in  connected 
discourse.    It  is  peculiar  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
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that  in  leanxing  the  English  language,  thej  necessarUy  learn  at 
the  same  time  what  in  other  schools  is  divided  into  separate 
branches,  as  spelling,  grammar  and  definition.  Instead,  there 
fore,  of  looking  at  each  of  these  branches  by  itself,  the  commit- 
tee were  called  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  ability  exhibited 
by  the  pupils,  to  express  their  thoughts  in  written  language.  To 
impart  this  ability  is  obviously  a  chief  part  of  the  labor  of 
the  instructor  of  deaf-mutes :  for  by  obtaining  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  language  as  to  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  in  it, 
they  are  at  once  brought  into  communication  by  means  of  writing 
with  speaking  men :  they  can  enter  into  conversation  with  their 
parents  and  friends :  and  through  books  can  go  on  without  limit 
in  adding  to  their  knowledge.  To  compare  an  acquisition  like 
this,  with  the  power  of  articulating  a  few  common  sentences,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  is  as  great  an  indignity  to  reason  as  to  com- 
pare the  intelligence  of  mind  with  the  chattering  of  a  magpie. 

To  the  knowledge  of  language,  therefore,  possessed  by  the 
pupils,  the  committee  directed  their  principle  attention.  The 
scholars  who  had  been  one  year  under  instruction  were  found  to 
have  acquired  the  power  of  writing  connected  sentences  of 
simple  character,  together  with  a  considerable  vocabulary 
words,  and  the  more  elementary  inflections  of  the  verb.  The 
following  specimens  are  a  &ir  sample  of  the  attainments  of  the 
more  advanced  of  these : 

A  man  chopped  a  tree  with  an  axe.  The  tree  fell  down  on  the  ^oand.  The 
man  lifted  it  and  put  it  in  a  wagon.    The  wagon  carried  the  tree  home. 

Last  Saturday,  a  boy  played  on  the  railroad.  A  oar  ran  over  the  boy.  Somo 
people  saw  the  boy  and  they  ran  to  the  boy.  They  carried  him  into  a  house.  The 
boy's  parents  are  very  sorry.    The  boy  was  dead.    The  people  put  him  in  a  grave. 

It  will  not  be  understood,  of  course,  that  all  who  had  com- 
pleted their  first  year  of  instruction  were  found  able  even  to 
approximate  to  this  d^ree  of  attainment.  Several  of  them  are 
evidently,  somewhat  deficient  in  natural  capacity:  some  came 
under  instruction  at  an  age  too  advanced  to  permit  them  to  learn 
easily,  and  one  at  least,  was  embarrassed  from  defective  vision. 
From  these  various  causes,  a  part  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
faithfulness  shown  in  instruction,  are  painfully  backward.    Their 
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attempts  at  composition  can  only  be  comitered  with  the  fruitless 
groping  of  a  blind  man.  The  following  specimen,  written  in  the 
presence  of  the  committee  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  difficulty. 

Last  Saturday,  boy  play  on  a  the  run  over  him  in  the  dead. 

From  many  y  if  not  most  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
abroad,  this  class  of  deaf-mutes  is  excluded.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  the  State  of  New-York  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  such,  has  determined  wisely,  as  she  certainly  has 
generously  and  benevolently:  for  though  their  education  will 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  they  will  yet  make  considerable  pro- 
gress and  if  never  able  to  write  correctly,  will  still  return  to 
their  homes  with  consciences  enlightened,  with  a  knowledge 
of  duty  and  with  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  on  various 
subjects. 

Among  these  pupils  of  one  year's  standing,  the  committee  ob- 
served a  remarkable  instance  of  memory.  On  entering  the 
school  room  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  lads  correctly  wrote  from 
memory,  the  whole  of  a  very  long  passage  from  the  Sible,  which 
had  just  been  explained  in  the  chapel,  and  three  fourths  of  the 
words  of  which,  must  have  been  as  arbitrary  to  him  as  Choctaw 
or  Chinese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stretch  of  memory  requisite  to 
retain  the  order  and  succession  of  words.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  those  competent  to  judge,  whether  in  the  rare 
instances  of  this  kind  which  occur,  the  experiment  might  not  be 
worth  the  trial  of  throwing  away,  to  a  good  degree,  the  gradual 
ascent  from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  ordinarily  necessary,  and  to 
trust  principally  to  the  miscellaneous  gatherings  of  an  iron  me- 
mory, accompanied  with  the  requisite  explanations  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

On  passing  to  the  classes  of  hoc  year^  standing,  the  committee 
observed  a  wider  range  in  the  use  of  words,  together  with  the 
power  of  composing  sentences  of  more  difficult  construction. 
The  word,  wheriy  was  given  out  to  test  their  knowlege  of  adverbs, 
and  the  following  were  some  of  the  sentences  composed  without 
dictation,  by  the  pupils : 
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When  I  WM  elefren  years  M  I  oame  to  tbe  lastitntioB  and  began  to  lean  the 
manual  alphabet  and  write  eome  eaay  vovda. 

When  Dr.  Webster  killed  Dr.  Parkmany  he  most  aeknowledge  that  he  killed  Dr. 
Parkman. 

When  yoong  women  are  eighteen  years  old,  they  get  free  and  most  earn  their 

own  livings. 

These  pupils  showed,  also,  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  nice 
distinctions  of  tense,  by  writing  readily  such  forms  as  these, 
either  the  verb  alone  or  the  adverb,  alone  being  given : 

I  vfritt  every  day. 
I  am  writing  now. 
I  wrote  yesterday. 
I  have  written  to-day. 
I  will  write  to-morrow. 

One  of  the  more  promising,  two  years  under  instruction,  fur- 
nished the  following  composition  : 

THE  flinr. 

The  snn  is  a  very  great  body.  He  is  mnoh  greater  than  the  earth  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.  He  shines  very  bright  on  the  earth.  The  earth,  moon  and  stars 
serve  him.  He  was  oreated  by  God.  He  has  no  soul.  He  does  not  eat  or  drink. 
He  is  not  hungry  or  thirsty.  He  makes  men  sweat  while  they  work  in  fields  all 
day.  He  is,  as  oalled,  a  king  in  the  middle  of  the  system  as  a  lion.  He  gives  light 
to  the  earth,  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  earth  moves  aboat 
the  snn  onoe  in  a  year,  and  moves  on  its  axis  once  in  a  day.  The  snn  moves  about 
on  his  axis  once  in  25  days.  The  snn  is  800,000  miles  in  diameter.  He  is  2,737,. 
500  miles  aboat.  We  oannot  look  at  the  son,  beoanse  he  is  veiy  bright  and  hortn 
our  eyes.  We  ean  look  at  him  through  a  smoked  glass.  When  it  rains  the  son 
shines  on  the  drops  of  the  water  and  makes  a  rainbow.  Its  oolors  are  different. 
We  like  to  see  it. 

Even  if  this  be  regarded  as  partially  a  memoriier  transcript  of 
what  he  had  read  in  books,  it  is  certainly  of  no  little  interest  as 
showing  marked  improvement  in  the  understanding  of  written 
language. 

The  improvement  noticeable  in  the  pupils  who  had  completed 
three  years  of  study,  consisted  in  an  acquaintance  with  adverbs  of 
time,  place  and  motion,  the  use  of  which  in  all  languages  is  high- 
ly idiomatic,  and  which,  though  easy  to  those  who  hear,  consti- 
tute no  small  embarrassment  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  the 
words  asy  morcj  and  the  relative  pronoun  toAo,  the  following  sen- 
tences were  written  by  different  piq>ib : 
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I  tUak  Nflw^Tofk  is  a$  popaloii»  m$  Paris. 
ThomM  H  OS  nimUe  as  a  iqatml. 
Qaa.  Sbott  m  m  tall  at  Mr.  Clay. 

Mart  than  fifty  people  died  of  cholera  in  Ohio. 
London  it  aiorc  popnloos  than  New- York. 
An  orange  is  more  sweet  than  an  apple. 

Last  Saturday,  I  saw  a  boy  who  played  on  the  gproond  near  the  East  river. 
ObI.  Burr,  who  afterwards  Yioe-Presidettt  of  United  States,  murdered  Oea. 
Smfltoft  at  Hiobokea. 

Other  sentences  were  also  written,  which  showed  a  familiar 
aoqiuiintance  with  such  words  and  phrases  as  about j  which,  when, 
Jortunaiely^  as  soon  asj  as  long  as,  fyc. 

In  the  class  ot  four  year^  standing,  the  committee  did  not  find 
the  marked  difference  between  them  and  a  portion  at  least  of 
those  who  had  been  under  instruction  but  three  years,  in  respect 
to  their  knowledge  of  language,  which  might  hare  been  antici- 
pated. Perhaps  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
difficulty  of  abstract  nouns,  in  which  this  class  had  been  exer- 
cised, and  perhaps  also  by  the  special  attention  paid  to  arithr 
metlc  and  geography,  in  which  they  appeared  remarkably  well. 

Several  compositions  were 'Written  by  this  class  respecting 
their  early  impressions,  from  which  the  two  which  follow  are 
selected: 

Maay  years  ago  I  met  ray  brother  who  was  not  afraid  :  I  was  ignorant  and  I  did 
not  know  Ood,  Jesus  Christ  and  angels.  I  did  not  stndy  my  lessons,  and  I  played 
with  my  playmates  oa  Sunday.  I  stole  money  and  other  things,  and  I  paid  eents  to 
the  Bsaa.  He  gave  a  candy  to  me  and  I  ate  it.  I  gave  oandy  to  my  playmates.  I 
was  a  deaf  and  domb  boy  and  my  parents  pitied  me.  I  talked  with  my  parents  by 
flgns  somewhat,  and  my  mother  and  friends  walked  with  me  to  the  Institution.  I 
anivB^  at  the  Institation  with  my  mother.  John  Witsehief  led  me  into  Mr.  Spefl^ 
<«d%  aofaool^room.  I  talked  with  him  by  signs  somewhat,  and  I  looked  at  the  school* 
roeoi.  Mr.  Spoflbrd  left  me  in  Mr.  Benedict's  sohool-room.  I  was  very  ignorant, 
sad  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Benedict.  I  learned  to  spell,  and  I  improved.  I  under- 
uXooA.  to  know  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  many  holy  angels,  that  they  are  kind  to  me. 
When  many  persons  die,  the  Saviour  will  save  good  persons  and  hate  bad  persons. 
Be  win  east  them  in  a  hell,  but  he  will  save  good  persons  from  the  hell.  He  will 
five  with  them  in  heaven  forever,  and  I  love  God,  Jesus  Christ  and  many  holy  an- 

CHARLES  HENRT  LAREIN. 
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Several  years  ago  I  was  a  very  poor  girl  and  resided  with  my  mother  and  sitter 
in  my  house.  I  was  penitent  to  be  a  very  girl.  I  liked  to  play  with  some  speak- 
ing girls.  I  saw  the  large  iron  hook  whitth  hanged  in  the  old  house.  I  reeollect 
that  some  girls  told  me  that  I  would  be  hanged  upon  the  hook.  I  was  so  much 
afraid  of  hanging  that  I  cried  loudly,  because  I  would  be  hanged.  I  ran  and  hid 
under  the  stairs.  They  found  me  hiding  under  the  stairs  and  mocked  me.  I  was- 
oross  at  them.  When  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Day  came  to  my  home,  I  was  a  stranger  to 
her  and  she  talked  with  my  mother  about  me.  Mrs.  Day  found  that  I  wa» 
deaf  and  dumb.  Mrs.  Day  brought  me  to  her  house.  She  took  oare  of  me 
to  live  in  her  house.  I  was  more  happy  to  stay  in  her  house  than  my  hoiue. 
I  kindly  helped  at  her  house.  She  always  treated  me  kindly  and  took  care 
of  me.  She  often  gave  many  new  clothes  to  me.  I  was  very  glad  that  I 
should  be  thanktful  to  her  for  her  kindness,  I  was  very  glad  that  I  gained  many 
cousins,  friends,  uncles  and  aunts.  I  recollect  that  my  friend  Eliza  taught  me  a  few 
words,  cat,  dog,  cow  and  ox.  My  friends  often  taught  me  my  name  Charlotte,  bat  I 
oould  not  write  some  words  on  the  small  slate,  but  I  could  spell  a  tew  words  witb 
my  fingers.  My  friend  gave  a  thin  book  of  the  alphabet  to  me.  I  learned  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Some  friends  told  me  that  I  would  go 
to  the  Institute.  I  disliked  to  go  to  the  Institution.  They  flattered  me  that  the  In> 
stitution  was  very  beautiful*.  Mrs.  Day  paid  money  for  new  things  for  she  would 
give  them  to  me  before  I  would  go  to  school.  Before  school,  Mrs.  Day's  husband 
died.  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  but  I  hope  that  her  husband  went  to  Heaven.  I  re* 
member. that  he  gave  a  new  calico  dress  to  me.  He  was  always  kind  to  me. 
When  Mr.  L.  F.  Day  brought  me  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  he  was  cheerlul  and  shook 
hand  with  me.  I  began  to  learn  the  book  of  "  Elementary  Lesson."  I  waa 
taught  by  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Bartlett  told  me  to  go  t& 
the  school  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand.  I  could  not  find  it«  but  the  boy  led  me  to  go  to 
the  school  of  Mr.  V»  N.  He  made  signs.  I  did  not  understand  his  signs,  but  I 
soon  learn  them.    I  tried  to  make  signs  and  I  tried  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 

make  signs  and  improve. 

CHARLOTTE  CONKLIN. 

In  the  classes  of  five  years?  standing,  especially  the  part  most 
advanced,  a  perceptible  progress  was  observable,  both  in  respect 
to  their  range  of  thought  and  their  power  of  expressing  their 
ideas.  Specimens  of  their  ability  to  use  language  may  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  Geography,  History,,  and  General  InformatioDy 
and  in  the  following  compositions,  the  first  of  which — a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  mother  of  a  pupil  who  met  with  a  fatal 
accident  while  returning  to  school — ^is  of  aflFecting  interest : 

Institvtiok  foe  tbx  DxAr  and  Duxb^  ) 
New-York;  Dec.  I8th,  1849.      $. 

DsAK  Madam  : — 

As  I  am  one  of  the  classmates  of  your  son,  my  teacher  advised  me  to  write  you 
a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  deeply  we  all  sympathize  with  you.  Though  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  concerning  yoar 
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Ifffdj  SOB,  'wiio  has  been  in  our  class  sinoe  he  first  came  here.     Your  interesting 
letter  was  received  by  Dr.  Peet,   the  president  of  the   Institution,   and  when  our 
tetehar  reskd  it  to  ns  by  signs,  our  hearts  were  so  full  of  sorrow  that  the  tears 
roDed  dovB  oar  cheeks.     None  of  my  classmates  have  died  since  they  began  to  be 
efaeated,  except  your  son.    He  was  very  late  in  returning  to  school,   but  we  did 
BDt  think  that  he  would   be  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  accident.    One  evening 
«hen   the    pupils  returned  to  the   Inst  from   the  city,  where  they  had   taken 
pleasure  in  yisituig  the  great  fair,  the  boys  came  to  the  girls'  room  with  a  view  to 
iwt  ttB«     While  we  were  playing  and  amusing  ourselves,  we  received  the  sad  news 
tkit  your   son  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  locomotive  near  Whitehall.    Im- 
■edSately  the  Institution  was  filled  with   great  gloom.    It  pained  us  very  much  to 
Ibiak  of  his  death,  and  we  thought  that  he  had  better  die  from   sickness  than  be 
UM  by  accident.    Poor  OrviUe  probably  thought  of  returning  to  school,  of  seeing 
tie  pupils  again  and  of  endeavoring  to  gain  more  knowledge.     Alas  !   how  very 
addealy  he  was  cut  ofi*,  but  I  suppose  his  soul  has  gone  to  paradise  and  his  shut 
eirs  aad  mouth  are  opened.    How  much  happier  he  is  in  heaven  than  when  he  was 
m  earth!     How  sweetly  he  sings  with  a  multitude  of  angels  who  are  sitting  around 
him.    There  will  no  tears  run  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  will  gain  more  knowledge 
asd  enjoy  hinaself  more  in  looking  at  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  things   which  are 
sreond  him.     He  was  a  good  quiet  boy  and  prayed  to  God  every  morning  and  eve- 
sing  and  he  trusted  in  Jesus  Christ.     You  must  not  be  troubled   without  your  be- 
loved son   for  the  hope  is  cherished  by  me  that  you   will    be  much  happier  to  see 
him  again  in  heaven  when  you  die   and  how  glad  will  he  be  to  see  you   saved  from 
grang  to  the  abode  of  the  wicked.     When  I  first  came  to  school,  I  saw  that  he  wa* 
a  stadioos  boj  and  always  did  right  and  cheerfully  obeyed  my  teacher  who  was 
pifssnd  with  him   and  when  he  gave  him  good  advice,  he  always  did  according  to 
it.    My  teacher  feels  very  sorry  that  he  is  no  more.     I  frequently  talked  with  him 
at  school  aad  he  often  conversed  about  you  and  felt  a  very  strong   desire  to 
joo  Ibr  he  had  not  seen  you  for  four  years.    He  said  he  would  be  very   glad 
to  go  home  the  next  vacation  and  see  all  his  dear  friends  and  then  he  would  return 
to  school  to  study  harder  than  he  did  before.     I  feel  very  swry  that  he  will  return 
80  more.    My  classmates  all  desire  to  have  me  tell  you  that  they  feel  very  sorry  for 
yon  aad  that  they  moum  over  the  loss  of  your  son.    We  cherish   the  hope  that  we 
shall  Bieat  him  again  in  heaven. 

Your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

E.  L. 

COMMERCZ. 

CoiBmarce  is  of  two  kinds,  foreign  and  inland.  The  former  is  the  exchange  of 
eommodities  which  is  carried  on  by  vessels  between  difierent  countries  on  the  globe, 
tad  the  latter  is  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  difierent  parts  of  the  same 
eootttry.  I  shall  write  more  particularly  relative  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit  to  a  nation,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  on  the 
pnncipal  seas  of  the  globe.  It  promotes  the  prosperity,  comfort  and  improvement 
of  a  nation.  Merchants  and  sailors  are  mostly  engaged  in  it.  The  merchants  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  New- York,  own  a  great 
■asy  ships  which  are  constantly  engaged  in  commerce .  The  advantages  of  commerce 
ire,  that  it  increases  the  comforts  of  every  community,  and  enables  every  man  in  one 
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eouair  J  to  prooare  all  tbe  prodaots  and  iBtelligenoe  of  every  other  oomitijr.  It  iawew 
es  the fiiendehip  of  nationi,  and  thus  promotes  peace.    If  canees oiviliiatiaii  to prevat^ 
among  the  Heathen.    It  makes  our  knowledge  grow  larger  aad  dearer  faj  liia  m» 
formatiott  brought  ooacenring  diflfereat  oonatrie*. 

Commerce  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  discovery  of 
America.  Zeal  in  commerce  induced  many  merohaats  to  spead  much  time  and  mo- 
ney to  discover  the  Northwest  passage.  Hodson  perished  in  the  attempt  to  disco* 
ver  it.  This  passage  has  since  been  found,  but  it  is  stoj^pad  all  the  yma  by  great 
moontarns  of  ice.  There  is  to  be  a  ship  canal  constructed  through  the  IsUunus  of 
Paouna,  which  will  be  a  far  greater  benefit  to  commerce.  Wheat,  eotton  and 
other  productions  from  the  United  Statesi  are  extensively  exported  to  Europe  by 
vessels  and  goods  &c  are  imported  in  exchange.  Tea  is  chiefly  brought  from  China, 
and  hardware  and  many  other  articles  are  given  in  exdiange.  Commeroe  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Ancients.  The  first  Enropean  city  whieh 
rose  to  eminence  in  commerce  was  Venice,  whlcfa  made  great  profits  in  the  trade. 
The  merchants  of  this  city  carried  on  trade  with  India  via  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Before  the  invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,  vessels  could  not 
venture  far  from  land,  but  since  the  time  of  that  invention,  navigation  has  extensive- 
ly improved  and  at  tbe  present  day  multitudes  of  vessels  dot  the  surface  of  every  sea 
on  the  globe.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  En- 
glish before  Madison's  war  and  was  suspended  till  peace  was  negotiated.  From 
that  time  the  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  has  very  greatly  advanced  and  is  now  proseca- 
ted  on  a  very  great  scale.  Commerce  is  always  injured  by  hostilities  between  na- 
tions. I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  wars  with  the  U.  S.  so  that  the  oommeroa 
nay  not  be  impeded.  Within  a  few  years,  steam  navigation  has  greatly  advanced. 
A  new  line  of  steamshps  of  Collins  &  Co.'s  line  between  New  Tork  and  Liverpool, 
has  lately  been  established,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  by  the  speed  and 
eonifort  of  its  vessels.  It  is  the  first  line  that  ever  was  made  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  This  gives  proof  that  the  commerce  of  New  Tork  has  advanced 
greatly.  I  can  foresee  that  in  a  few  years  commerce  will  be  so  extensive  that  ma- 
ny ships  win  daily  leave  every  important  port  for  every  other.  I  think  that  New 
York,  at  some  future  period  will  be  tbe  most  commercial  city  in  the  world  and  wfll 
possess  the  most  numerous  ships. 

W.  H.  M. 

N.  y.  July  6th  1850. 

The  class  which  had  nominally  been  six  years  under  instruc- 
tion, was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  had 
really  been  at  the  Institution  but  four  or  five  years.  They  had 
been  faithfully  drilled  in  the  proper  construction  of  sentences ; 
and  while  some  appeared  backward,  there  were  several  who 
manifested  much  activity  of  mind  and  great  readiness  in  the  use 
of  language.  The  following  compositions  are  submitted  from 
them: 
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Maoj  placet  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been  rendered  interesting  by  the 
ffcats  that  have  oocnrred  in  those  places  in  ancient  time  and  in  modern  time.  We 
•re  Tcry  mnch  interested  to  hear,  or  know  what  has  taken  place  on  the  surface  of 
tfe  earth.  There  are  very  numeroos  interesting  events  that  have  oconrred  since 
the  creation  of  the  earth.  Yet  only  aboat  half  of  the  nnmber  of  these  events  con- 
tiiae  to  be  remembered  with  the  same  places  where  they  have  occurred,  but  the 
Roembranoe  of  the  other  half  has  been  lost  on  the  earth's  surfaoe,  and  they  are 
lot  remembered.  Good  and  intelligent  persons  are  very  much  interested  in  know- 
n^  aad  obeerviiig  the  remembered  places  where  these  events  have  oconrred. 

Finty  tken,  as  to  the  interesting  places  in  which  the  events  have  come  to  pass 
cs  the  sarCaoe  of  tiie  earth  : 

The  Garden  of  Eden  was  an  interesting  place.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  in 
Asa  Minor  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  an  interesting  place  because 
God  ooltivated  it  and  arranged  the  flowers  and  plants.  He  made  no  thistles,  nor 
Ud  vogetaUes.  He  pUeed  Adam  and  Eve  to  live  happily  thore  without  sin.  He 
sUMBed  then  to  eat  any  fruit  in  the  garden,  bnt  forbade  theiii  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
one  tree  in  tbe  middle  of  Parsdise.  Yet  afterwards  Satan  took  the  form  of  a  mt- 
pmt  aai  elimbed  up  the  forbidden  tree,  and  persoaded  Eve  to  go  to  eat  tbe  forbid- 
im.  bmu  Adam  and  Eve  disobeyed  God  aad  were  driven  away  thence  by  tbe 
lagel  of  God.  God  then  destroyed  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  booadary  of  thii 
garden  cannot  be  now  iband  in  Asia  Minor. 

Meant  Ararat  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  said  that  it  lleH  in  Western  Asia 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is  interesting  to  be  heard  of,  because 
Noah's  ark  rested  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  when  the  water  had  abated.  When 
ths  aik  reatad,  Noah  and  his  family  went  ont  of  the  ark  and  went  down  the  monn- 
ttia.  Ha  Biade  a  sacrifice  and  praised  God.  Then  €rod  promised  Noah  that  the 
detage  would  again,  never  take  place  and  gave  as  a  token  of  hia  promise  a  beautifol 
niaibow. 

Hie  Nile  is  an  interesting  place.  It  runs  through  Egypt  to  the  northward  and 
CBptiea  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  interesting  because  the  mother  of  Moses 
Ud  her  little  eon  named  Moses  in  her  room,  and  then  his  sister  M.  carried  him  and 
tiftid  hina  down  in  a  small  boat  among  the  bulrushes  in  this  river  while  the  King  of 
Egjpt  emwrnaaded  Jhis  skiers  to  kill  all  the  male  Hebrew  ehiUren  under  two 
jrnrs  of  age.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came  to  bathe  herself  in  this  river,  and 
tha  fomd  Moses  in  the  boat.  His  sister  stood  a  short  distance  to  look  at  Moses 
Ijiag  peacefully  in  the  boat.  When  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  found  him  and  lifted 
Un  op,  his  sister  ran  and  asked  her  if  she  would  hire  her  to  nurse  him  from  infan- 
cy and  childhood  to  the  beginning  of  youth.  Indeed  the  place  in  which  Moses  was 
hid  in  the  boat  in  the  river  Nile,  cannot  be  found.     Bat  we  think  of  it  with  much 


Tbe  Bed  Sea  is  an  interesting  place.  It  lies  between  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is 
iBinfimiiig  beoanae  God  in  the  pillar  of  olonds  led  the  Israelites  to  pass  throogh  the 
two  waOs  of  this  sea,  that  Moses  besought  God  for  thom  and  straek  this  sea 
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his  rod  and  immediately  divided  into  two  parti.  The  Israelites  were  very  fall  of 
joy  and  gratitude  to  God  at  that  time  hecaose  they  had  been  frequently  troubled 
and  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  slave-masters  had  oppressed  their  slaves. 
When  the  most  terrible  plague  rendered  the  Egyptians  willing  to  allow  the  Israel- 
ites to  leave  their  hard  work  and  go  freely^  the  Israelites  left  their  works  and 
begged  the  Egyptians  to  give  them  costly  jewels  on  account  of  having  spent  much 
time  daring  their  labor  without  having  been  paid  their  wages.  Then  they  went 
with  Moses.  When  they  went  away,  the  Egyptians  very  jealously  pursued  them. 
When  the  Israelites  were  stopped  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Egyptians  were  going  to 
attack  them  and  the  Israelites  were  afraid  when  the  Egyptians  came  near  them* 
Moses  struck  the  Red  Sea  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  The  Israelites  passed 
through  it  and  escaped  from  being  pursued  by  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  all 
perished  in  this  sea  when  they  passed  through  two  walls  of  this  sea. 

Mount  Sinai  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  in  Arabia  near  the  north  east  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  interesting  because  Moses  took  two  tables  of  stone  that  God 
had  written  on  with  his  finger  and  gave  to  him  on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  The 
two  tables  of  stone  had  been  written  with  the  decalogue.  Moses  walked  down 
from  the  top  of  this  mountain.  When  Moses  saw  the  Israelites  worshipping  tha 
image  of  the  golden  calf,  he  threw  the  two  tables  of  stone  down  and  broke  them 
into  pieces.  Afterwards  he  again  went  up  this  mountain  and  besought  God  not  to 
punish  the  Israelites,  because  they  often  forgot  him.  God  forgave  the  Israelites 
and  set  them  free  from  being  punished,  (rod  rewrote  the  decalogue  on  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  gave  them  to  Moses.  Moses  got  them  and  returned  down  this 
mountain.  Before  he  got  them,  he  staid  forty  days  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  and 
fasted  there.  He  brought  the  two  tables  of  stone  to  the  Israelites  and  declared 
that  God  was  displeased  to  see  them  disobey  him  and  he  wanted  Moses  to  say  to 
them  that  they  must  obey  and  keep  the  decalogue  entirely. 

Mount  Nebo  was  an  interesting  place.  It  was  situated  east  of  Jordan  river. 
It  was  interesting  because  Moses  the  inspired  author  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  died  and  was  buried  there  by  God  the  Lord  of  all  lords. 

Bethlehem  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  in  Judea  about  10  miles  south  from  Je- 
rusalem. It  is  interesting  because  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  the  Creator  of  the 
Univelrse  and  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  was  born  there. 

The  river  Jordan  is  an  interesting  place.  It  runs  southward  through  the  east 
part  of  Palestine.  It  is  interesting  because  many  interesting  events  occurred  there 
in  ancient  time  and  Christ  the  mediator  of  sinners  was  baptized  by  John  the 
Baptist  there. 

Mount  Tabor  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  near  the  southwest  of  the  lake  Gen- 
nesaret,  or  sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  interesting  because  on  it  Christ  became  transfigu- 
red before  his  disciples  Peter,  John  and  James  his  brother  and  Moses  and  Elias,  or 
Elgah  appeared  before  him  talking  with  Christ. 

Mount  Olivet  is  an  interesting  place.  It  lies  at  the  east  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
distance  of  about  6  miles.  It  is  interesting  because  Christ  sitting  on  its  top  talked 
with  his  apostles  and  looked  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  Christ  looked  at  Jerusalem, 
he  then  wept  for  the  Jews  and  knew  that  this  city  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans  forty  years  thence. 
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The  Gardee  of  Gethsemaae  jns  an  interesting  place.  It  -was  in  Jadea.  It  was 
iBteiestuig^.  becanse  Christ  there  kneeled  and  prayed  to  God,  and  his  blood  dropjped 
down  from  His  head.  Christ  prayed  to  his  Heavenly  Father  saying ,  "  O  my  Father^ 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  bat  as  thou 
wilt.''  Christ  went  to  his  three  disciples  and  fonnd  them  sleeping  and  awoke  them. 
Then  Christ  went  again  and  prayed  to  God  the  second  time,  saying,  '^  O  my  Father, 
if  this  cap  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  After- 
wards Jadas  came  and  kissed  Christ  and  seized  him  with  his  soldiers.  They  carried 
Jesus  from  this  garden  in  the  midnight  to  the  chief  priests  in  ooart  waiting  for  him« 
His  twelTe  apostles  forsook  him  and  fled  away  as  a  scattered  flock  of  sheep. 

Moant  Calvary  is  a  sorrowfully  interesting  place.  It  is  near  Jerusalem.  It  is 
interesting  because  Christ  was  crucified  there  between  two  thieves  by  the  bigoted 
and  cmel  Jews.  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross  at  9  o'clock  and  continued  six  hours 
there.  At  noon  as  he  died,  the  face  of  the  sun  hid  and  made  the  earth  dark.  The 
earthquake  shook  the  earth  loudly.  The  corpses  lived  again  and  the  curtain  of  the 
temple  that  was  privately  preserved,  was  rent  into  two  pieces. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  a  solemnly  interesting  place.  It  lay  in  a  garden  near 
Jeraaalem.  It  was  interesting  because  there  Christ  was  buried  by  Joseph  a  rich 
man  of  Arimathea  who  begged  Pilate  to  give  him  the  body  of  Jesus  and  wrapped 
him  in  a  dean  linen  cloth  and  laid  him  in  a  new  tomb. 

The  place  where  Christ  ascended  to  heaTeo,  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  called 
Hocmt  Olivet.  Before  he  began  to  ascend  he  commanded  his  twelve  Apostles  to  go 
to  all  the  nations  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  mankind.  When  he  began  to  finish 
exhorting  his  apostles,  he  ascended  from  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet.  He  ascended  to 
the  sky  and  immediately  the  Angels  came  and  appeared  before  him,  and  played  and 
sang  as  they  entered  heaven  with  him. 

Ther«  are  many  other  places  on  the  surface  of  this  World  in  which  interesting 
events  bare  taken  place  in  time  past,  but  I  cannot  now  describe  them. 

The  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World  at  the  first  discovered  island  named 
San  Salvador,  was  an  interesting  place. 

The  Rock  of  Plymouth  is  an  interesting  place. 

Fanneil  Hall  in  Boston  was  a  very  deeply  interesting  place.  It  is  called  the 
«  Cradle  of  Liberty." 

The  Hall  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  Colonists  at  Philadel- 
phia was  an  enthusiastically  interesting  place. 

The  grave  of  Washington  the  Father  of  the  United  States  is  a  solemnly  interest- 
ing place. 

The  place  of  the  Judgment  at  the  last  day  of  this  world  will  be  a  seriously  in- 
teresting place. 

The  place  of  perpetual  happiness  in  heaven  is  a  very  happily  interesting  one. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  all  go  into  heaven  and  meet  Christ  and  good  angels  there 
sad  live  in  everlasting  life  and  everlasting  happiness. 
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COKCfiENXNO  THX  COKDITION  Or  THl  DVMB. 

Many  years  ago  there  were  many  ignorant  deaf  mates  in  all  tlie  parts  of  the- 
world.    They  had  had  ignorance  all  their  life.     Many  people  pitied  and  ill-treated 
them.    They  had  often  made  them  slaves  or  servants.    In  China  the  parents  were 
or  are  ashamed  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children  and  put  them  in  the  dark  places  and 
did  or  do  never  tell  their  friends  abont  them.     I'hey  were  or  are  barbarous  and 
wicked  parents.    The  hearing  and  speaking  people  cannot  deride  or  pity  the  deaf 
and  dumb  on  account  of  these  facts  because  in  Ancient  and  Modern  time  the  male 
Jewish  hearing  and  speaking  children  were  thrown  and  drowned  in  the  Nile  by  order 
of  Pharaoh  and  the  massacre  of  the  little  boys  by  command  of  Herod  during  the 
flight  of  Jesos'  s  parents  to  Egypt.    I  need  tell  more  because  the  people  know  the 
other  events  of  the  hearing  and  speaking  people.    I  have  often  heard  that  the  pm- 
dent,  wise  and  benevolent  people  do  not  deride  the  deaf  mutes  bat  the  silly  and  re^ 
speotable  people  always  deride  us.    Every  year  the  imedaeated  or  disobedient  boye 
deride  as  while  we  talk  with  each  other  at  the  streets  by  making  signs.    I  oaU 
them  "Green  eyed  boys."    There  were  no  schools  formerly  for  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs.     There  were  a  few  schools  in  Europe  for 
teaching  them  to  speak.  This  was  not  useful.  The  good  Abbe  De  PEpee  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  damb  through  the  medium  of  signs.  We 
are  certainly  gratified  to  have  had  him  invent  this  useAsl  art.    He  is  called  "the 
Father  of  the  deaf  mutes  .^    This  was  the  first  school  in  France  for  the  oducatidn 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  of  Hartford  Conn  intended  to  be 
a  preacher.     One  day  he  met  a  deaf  mate  Miss  Cogswell.     He  thought  what 
would  he  do  for  the  deaf  mutes  and  recollected  that  there  was  an  institution  in 
France  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    He  determined  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  mutos. 
Re  travelled  in  Europe  but  some  professors  refused  to  help  him  learn  die  system  of 
instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    He  visited  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  Fraiioe 
tvd  learned  the  art  of  teaching  written  language  through  the  medium  of  signs  to 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     He  caae  over  to  America  with  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc.     He 
taught  Clerc  the  English  language  during  the  voyage  from  France  to  America* 
The  State  Legislature  passed  that  the  American  Asylum  was  built  in  the  year  1816. 
There  are  now  ten  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Union  and  the  Insti- 
tution of  Flint,  Michigan  has  been  founded  in  the  year  1847-8,  but  it  has  not  beea 
llnished  building.    The  deaf  mutes  are  left  to  be  ignorant  till  12,  or  above  12  years 
of  age  and  then  they  come  here  to  learn  to  spell  and  write.    Their  improvement 
continues  till  the  fifth  or  seventh  years.     They  have  short  time  in  learning  but  the 
hearing  and  speaking  people  have  long  time  for  they  are  not  more  than  4  years  of 
age  when  they  are  sent  to   school.     Their  improvement  lasts  from  4  to  18  or  2] 
years  of  age.     I  think  that  it  is  better  to  teach  the  deaf  mutes  to  spell  and  write 
when  their  ages  are  only  4  or  5  yaars  and  their  improvement  continue  till  12  yean, 
they  may  come  here  to  learn  more  and  will  help  their  teachers  and  they  will  have 
very  few  mistakes.    But  they  were  or  are  not  educated  while  they  stay  at  home 
and  they  come  here  and  they  learn  to  study  and  spell  well  but  they  write  with  many 
mistakes.     Their  teachers  correct  their  writing  in  sentences  and  they  learn  and  re* 
member  them  and  make  their  writing  better.     I  know  that  the  deaf  mutes  who  do 
not  try  or  easily  discourage  to  write  or  spell  the  manners  of  the  languages  they 


eaiDioC  do  well  like  the  other  people.  We  etmiot  bredc  the  caetom  of  laagimge. 
We  are  slayee  of  the  wrong  or  right  kogoage.  If  we  try  to  learn  the  phases  and 
mles  of  langaage,  we  will  be  acquainted  with  the  people's  language.  Mr.  Car- 
lin  and  eome  of  our  most  distinguished  deaf  mutes  write  excellent  like  the  speak- 
ing people.  They  haye  got  the  acquaintance  of  language  by  practice  and  care  in 
feeding.  I  think  that  Trying  will  make  them  good  habit  in  reading  and  writing  and 
leeraiDg  the  oonTereatione  whiefa  the  people  write  on  the  paper  or  their  tablets. 
The  deaf  motes  in  this  Institution  now  write  or  study  better  than  the  former  papils. 
The  ooorse  of  iQstroction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  second  is  yery  useful  to  na. 
If  we  try  to  learn  the  words  and  manner  of  language,  it  will  lead  us  to  subdue  the 
difBeultiea  of  questions  and  dry  lessons  and  we  will  haye  yery  few  mistakes  in  wri- 
ting. When  the  deaf  and  dumb  leaye  here  they  will  be  alone,  what  will  give  them 
ntiafootion  ?    They  will  gain  satisfaction  by  reading. 

The  highest  class,  under  instruction  seven  years,  afforded  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  State  in  providing,  in  certain 
cases,  £>r  two  years  of  study,  additional  to  the  regular  course. 
In  these  two  years,  they  had  reviewed  what  before  might  have 
been  im]>erfectly  understood,  had  mastered  more  of  the  thousand 
difficulties  of  language,  and  acquired  a  stock  of  knowledge, 
which,  thoi^h  still  elementary,  had  placed  them  above  many 
speaking  children  of  their  own  age  in  the  district  schools.  In 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  language  exhibited  in  their  com- 
positions  on  subjects  in  history,  biography,  and  astronomy,  they 
sustained  an  examination  in  grammar^  the  nomenclature  and 
laws  of  which  only  bring  into  formal  statement  what  for  years 
they  had  been  studying.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  analysis  and 
reflection  it  requires,  it  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  mental  exercise, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  affording  the  means  of  self-correction. 

The  class  being  called  upon  to  give  examples  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  wrote  a  number,  from  which  the  following  are 
selected  as  specimens : 

Conjunction,  Lopez  inyaded  Cuba,  nottoithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  force. 

If  my  mother  would  consent,  I  would  be  a  sailor. 

Advtrb.  Howard  was  greatly  beloyed  for  his  benevolence  to  the  prisoners. 

Tcrd.  William  Jones  devoted  himself  to  the  law  books. 

hUerjeetion,  Ok!  how  rapidly  has  time  passed,  and  now  it  is  yacation. 

When  I  see  a  poor  woman  begging  yietoala,  I  say  aloe !  my  sister. 

Specimens  of  composition  by  this  class  will  be  given  under 
their  appropriate  heads ;  but  the  committee  cannot  leave  this 
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branch  of  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  striking  benefit 
derived  from  the  faithful  use  of  the  series  of  books  prepared  by 
the  President  of  the  Institution,  and  containing  a  very  full  and 
systematically  arranged  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  extraordinary  cases,  it  seems 
now  to  be  settled  that  if  deaf  mutes  are  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  language,  the  formidable  difficulties  which  its  complicated 
structure  and  numberless  idioms  present,  must  ordinarily  be  gra^ 
dilated^  so  that  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  one  difficulty  shall 
furnish  a  stepping-place  for  another.  To  the  preparing  and  perfect- 
ing such  a  work,  Dr.  Peet  has  brought  the  fruits  of  his  long  ex- 
perience, and  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  younger  teachers 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  successful  instruction  of  their  pupils. 

III.  A&iTHMETic. — ^During  the  first  year  the  pupils  begin  to 
write  figures  and  are  made  acquainted  with  their  powers.  They 
learn  also  the  elementary  part  of  numeration.  The  pupils  two 
years  under  instruction  we  found  able  to  perform  with  ease  sums 
in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  as  promptly  and 
correctly  as  speaking  children.  The  first  instance  of  ability  to 
work  problems  in  long  division  was  met  with  in  pupils  of  four 
years  standing.  It  did  not  appear,  so  far  as  could  be  judged, 
that  the  pupils  for  the  first  five  years  obtained  any  thing  more, 
as  a  general  rule,  than  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  four  ground 
rules.  Those  who  had  been  at  the  Institution  six  years  showed 
some  knowledge  of  fractions,  while  those  a  year  further  advanc- 
ed had  paid  attention  to  interest  and  the  rule  of  three. 

If  the  deaf  and  dumb  labor  under  peculiar  difficulties  in  the 
use  of  numbers  it  still  admits  of  enquiry  whether  as  an  intellec- 
tual discipline^  it  may  not  be  as  profitable  to  them  as  to  other 
children,  and  whether  the  power  of  Jixed  application^  rendered 
necessary  for  its  prosecution  may  not  more  than  compensate  for 
any  apparent  loss  of  time  in  respect  to  instruction  in  language, 
by  enabling  them,  in  the  latter  branch,  to  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress.* 


*Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  happy  to  find  this  opinion  confirmed  bj  the 
high  authority  of  Dr.  Peet.  He  says  in  his  note  to  the  second  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  p.  377  :  '*  Next  to  a  knowledge  of  written  language,  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  is  of  the  Tcry  highest  importance  in  the  daily  business  of  life  to  the  deaf- 
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IV.  Geography — ^Any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  earUi 
and  its  inhabitants,  must  obviously  be  deferred  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  course.  The  committee  found,  however,  that  the 
pupils  of  two  and  three  years'  standing  had  been  allowed  by  way 
of  relaxation,  to  spend  a  short  time  in  the  school  hours  in  draw- 
ing outline  maps.  Those  which  were  exhibited  were  very  neat- 
ly and  prettily  done.  Accompanied  as  they  have  been  with 
suitable  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 
During  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  the  pupils  had  been  taught  the 
names  and  capitals  of  various  countries,  especially  of  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union,  together  with  the  names  of  the  principal 
cities,  mountains,  &c.,  on  the  globe,  and  gave  correct  answers  to 
the  questions  that  were  put. 

On  the  large  maps  suspended  in  the  room,  they  instantly  point- 
ed out,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  North  America,  France, 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  Red  sea,  the  city  of  Lima,  &c.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  they  were  only  learning  names,  they 
were  requested  to  tell  what  France  is,  and  immediately  wrote  on 
the  slate :  "  France  is  ^  country ;"  "  France  is  the  country  of  the 
French.''  In  this  branch  the  pupils  of  only  four  years  standing 
appeared  more  advanced  than  might  have  been  expected.  To 
the  question,  "  Where  is  Liberia,"  they  returned  the  following 
answers: 

Liberia  is  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Liberia  is  a  colony. 

Liberia  is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Africa. 

Many  colored  people  have  gone  from  the  United  States. 

The  highest  class  had  studied  Goodrich's  National  Geography, 
committing  the  coarse  print  to  memory,  and  having  had  the  fine 
print  read  and  explained  to  them.  Being  requested  to  write 
what  they  knew  of  France,  England,  the  United  States,  Siberia 
and  Russia,  they  correctly  gave,  in  general,  the  boundaries,  capi- 

■rate  as  to  other  men.  Thia  branch  of  study  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Besides  its  great  practical  utility  in  after  life^  it  is 
one  of  the  readiest  and  best  means  of  accustoming  deaf  .mutes  to  abstract  ion  ^  close 
reflection  and  caatious  induction,  faculties  which  with  them  are  usually  too  little 
developed." 
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talS)  chief  cities,  productions  and  characteristics  of  each  of  those 
countries.    The  following  will  serve  as  an  example : 

Russia  is  remarkable  for  being  the  most  extensive  and  populous  empire  in  Ea. 
rape,  and  it  consists  of  the  territories  in  A«ia  and  Africa  (America?)  Its  surface  it 
generally  level  and  the  climate  is  so  cold  that  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  fertilitjj  bat 
in  the  southern  it  is  more  mild.  Various  kinds  of  productions  are  raised  espe- 
cially hemp  is  chiefly  manufactured  and  brought  to  other  nations.  I  wish  the  Rue- 
wns  would  be  civili;Eed  with  freedom  and  Christianity  would  penetrate  the  most  de* 
graded  and  miserable  country.     The  seat  of  government  is  St.  Petersburg. 

y.  HisTOEY  Am)  Biography. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  flIQi 
year,  a  manuscript  history  of  the  United  States,  prepared  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  by  the  president  of  the  Institution,  was  taken  up ; 
followed  at  a  later  period  by  Barber's  Elements  and  Abbott's 
Kings  and  Queens.  At  the  examination  of  the  pupils  who  had  been 
under  instruction  five  years,  the  following  answers  were  given  by 
different  pupils  to  the  question,  ^^  What  do  you  know  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Massachusetts  1" 

1.  Massachusetts  was  first  settled  by  the  Puritans  from  England. 

2.  The  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts  :  there  they  cleared  lands  and  made  their 
homes  and  intended  to  form  a  freer  State.  At  first  they  had  to  live  in  tents  and  often 
stifi*ered  from  want  of  provisions,  but  some  years  afterwards  they  increased  in  pros- 
perity. 

3.  The  Pilgrims  first  came  aud  settled  in  Massachusetts.  The  Puritans  fled 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  to  liv«.  They  had  a  large  congregation  at  Leyden 
where  they  could  worship  God  openly  and  in  peace.  John  Robinson  preached  to  the 
Puritans.    He  was  a  very  good  man. 

To  the  question,  "  Who  was  Roger  Williams  1"  they  returned 
equally  intelligent  answers.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  va- 
rying forms  of  expression  indicate  conclusively  how  little  the  pu- 
pils learn  merely  by  rote.  The  committee  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve constantly  that  the  scholars  remembered  the  facts  which 
had  been  taught  them,  and  then  expressed  them  in  their  own 
language.  To  give  but  one  instance  more.  In  the  class  which 
had  been  six  years  under  instruction,  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Why  did  the  Spaniards  and  why  the  Puritans  come  to  Ameri- 
ca?" to  which  the  following  answers  were  returned : 

1.  The  Spaniards  came  to  America  to  search  for  silver  and  gold:  but  the  Puri- 
tans came  to  Massachusetts  to  worship  God  freely  and  to  teach  their  children  to  do 
right  and  to  obey  the  law  of  God  and  they  wished  to  obtain  freedom  in  thinking 
about  religion. 
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2.  The  intentioB  of  the  ParitaoB  was  di£krent  from  that  of  the  Spaaiardt.  The 
Puritans  left  Europe  and  emigrated  to  New  England  in  order  to  get  escaped  from 
the  persecution  of  the  King  of  England  and  they  wished  to  found  a  good  colony. 

The  highest  class  wrote  extended  biographies  of  Caligula^ 
Tam^lane,  William  Tell^  John  Wieliff,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
descriptions  of  the  treason  of  Arnold  and  the  fall  of  Montezuma, 
wiih  a  promptness  and  expedition  which  few  speaking  children 
eonid  haye  surpassed  or  even  equalled. 

VI.  Astronomy. — ^This  had  been  taught  in  a  popular  manner^ 
from  Mattison's  Text  Book,  to  the  oldest  class.  At  the  examina- 
tion they  gave  correct  descriptions  of  the  moon,  asteroids,  tides, 
&c.  To  the  question,  by  what  are  eclipses  of  th6  sun  caused  1 
(he  following  answers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of 
the  whole,  were  given : 

1.  An  eclipse  of  the  son  is  oaosed  by  the  moon  passing  between  the  earth  and 
the  ami. 

2.  Eolipses  of  the  son  are  oansed  by  her  fiaUtng  into  the  earth's  shadow. 

The  following  description  of  the  sun,  written  without  dictation 
or  assistance,  by  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee, exhibits  a  degree  of  maturity  and  correctness  attained  to 
by  only  a  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  probability  is  that 
the  writer  was  once  able  to  speak,  but  subsequently  lost  his 
hearing: 

The  son  is  the  great  centre  of  the  solar  system — a  Tast  and  fiery  orb,  created  by 
the  Almighty  in  the  morn  of  creation,  to  cheer  the  earth  and  to  poor  its  radiance 
on  the  sarroonding  world*  It  is  886,000  miles  in  diameter.  Were  a  tunnel  made 
through  its  centre  &  a  rail  road  laid  down,  it  would  take  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  nearly  four  years  to  comjdete  the  passage.  What  a  tremendous  and  fear- 
fnl  body  is  the  sun  f  He  is  1;40.0,000  times  larger  than  the  earthj  and  600  timet 
larger  than  all  the  solar  system  put  together*  It  is  supposed  that  the  sun  reyolves 
around  another  san,  which  is  thonght  to  be  Alcyone,  one  of  the  Pleiades.  It  would 
take  him  eighteen  million  of  years  to  complete  his  annual  revolution.  The  sun's 
eeatral  body  may  also  have  an  orbit  &  its  centre  of  motion  &  attraction  &  so  on 
until  we  come  to  the  great  centre  of  all — ^to  the  throne  of  God. 

VII.  General  Information. — The  efforts  which  had  been  made 
to  train  the  pupils  to  be  intelligent  men  and  women^  appeared 
in  nothing  more  striking  than  in  the  acquaintance  they  showed 
with  current  events.    They  had  been  encouraged  not  only  to 
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read  books  from  the  library,  but  also  the  daily  newspapers.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  teachers  of  the  older  classes  have  taken 
pains  to  explain  to  them  the  important  events  transpiring  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  At  the  time  of  the  examination, 
Congress  had  been  engaged  in  warm  debates  for  a  number  of 
weeks  on  the  question  of  admitting  California  into  the  Union, 
and  shortly  before  the  examination  was  closed,  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the  lamented  President  Taylor 
arrived.  The  following  questions  were  answered  without  hesita- 
tion by  the  older  pupils : 

Question.    What  is  Congress  now  engaged  about  ? 

^fi<.  1.     Congress  is  engaged  respecting  slavery,  California  and  New-Mexioo. 

2.  Congress  has  been  talking  of  the  slavery  since  the  session.  Now  thej  talk 
of  the  admission  of  California  and  New-Mexico  as  states  into  the  Union. 

3.  Congress  is  now  basy  aboat  the  slaves,  because  the  north  wish  all  the  slaves 
to  be  set  free  :  but  the  south  wish  to  have  their  own  slaves  to  keep  them. 

Quettian,    What  important  news  has  reached  the  city  this  morning  ? 

Jifu.  1.  This  morning,  the  sad  news  has  reached  New-Tork  that  Gen.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  breathed  his  last. 

2.    This  morning  we  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Uni 
ted  States.     He  has  been  sick  for  only  five  days.     I  wish  he  had  lived  so  that  he 
might  perform  his  duties  till  the  expiration  of  his  Presidency,  because  he  was  an 
excellent  President. 

Question,    Who  will  now  sucoeed  him  as  President  f 

Jins.  1.    Vice-President  Fillmore  of  New-Tork  will  succeed  Gen.  Taylor. 
2.     Hon.  Mr.  Fillmore  has  succeeded  to  the  President. 

The  above  answers  were  written  by  pupils  of  five  years  stand- 
ing, and  that  which  follows  by  a  member  of  the  highest  class : 

PAaSIDSKT  TATLOB. 

Zachary  Taylor,  the  twelfth  President  of  our  glorious  republic  is  no  more.  He 
died  last  evening  at  35  minutes  past  10  o'clock  after  an  illness  of  only  5  days.  By 
his  death  the  United  States  are  deprived  of  an  individual  who  had  he  been  spared 
would  have  reused  our  country  to  a  great  height.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  military  career.  He  was  born  in  Orange  Co.,  Va.,  in  1790,  (not  17S4) 
the  son  of  Richard  Taylor.  At  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  Lieut,  of  infantry. 
During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-14,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Harrison  and  by  his  gallantry  in  defending  that  post  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Major.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  home  and  enjoyed  himself 
in  quiet  retirement  until  1832  when  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  army 
in  Florida.    By  almost  incredible  ejiertions  he  triumphed  over  the  wary  Seminole 
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diiefs  Jumper  and  Alligator.  In  1840  he  was  ordered  to  the  sonthern  department 
and  in  1846  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the 
8tfa  and  9th  of  May  he  fought  the  memorable  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma.  In  the  middle  of  Sept.  he  captured  Monterey  and  five  months  after 
aehie^ed  his  final  and  greatest  battle  at  Baena  Vista.  After  the  close  of  the  Mez- 
kan  war  he  went  home  to  Baton  Roage  where  he  resided  until  he  was  chosen  to 
tke  Presidency.  As  a  soldier.  Gen.  Taylor  was  brave  and  humane — as  a  patriot 
he  ^ras  eyer  ready  to  shed  his  life's  blood  for  the  defence  of  his  country  and  as  a 
President  his  integrity  has  known  no  parallel  smoe  the  days  of  the  immortal 
Washington. 

Vlll.  Abticulation. — ^It  is  well  known  to  those  at  all  familiar 
with  institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  among  their  pupils 
there  are  always  more  or  less  who  once  were  able  to  talk,  but 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  hearing,  gradually  re- 
lapsed into  partial  or  total  silence.  The  inquiries  set  on  foot  a 
few  years  since,  in  relation  to  the  general  introduction  of  the 
method  of  articulation,  taught  in  the  German  schools,  while  they 
pioyed  that  such  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  migority  of 
deaf-mutes  in  American  institutions  is  highly  inexpedient,  as 
being  attended  with  only  i)artial  success,  and  involving  a  certain 
loss  in  regard  to  acquaintance  with  language  and  solid  informa- 
tion ;  demonstrated  with  equal  certainty  the  extreme  desirable- 
ness and  the  solemn  duty  of  resuscitating  ^nd  cultivating  the 
knowledge  of  spoken  language,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  for 
want  of  use  it  has  been  apparently,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten. 
The  same  holds  true  of  those,  who,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
hearing,  have  not  fully  learned  to  talk,  although  they  can 
speak  and  understand  many  sentences.  Where,  too,  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  spoken  language  is  found  to  exist, 
especially  if  it  has  been  cultivated  by  parents  and  firiends,  as 
ought  always  to  be  done  in  the  family  circle  where  there  is  any 
hope  of  success,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  instruction  in 
artlcolation  and  reading  on  the  lip,  so  far  as  the  time  will  per- 
mit, will  reward  the  efforts  expended.  The  danger  in  this  coun- 
try, at  present,  seems  to  be  that  we  shall  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  articulation  in  those  cases  in  which  it  ought  undoubtedly 
to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  at  some  future  time,  for  a  re-action  to  the  contrary  extreme . 
With  these  convictions,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  those 
who  were  represented  ^s  promising  candidates  for  this  branch  of 
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instruction.    The  following  are  all  the  cases  which  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee : 

1.  A  young  lady,  13  years  of  age,  under  instruction  one  year, 
who  partially  possesses  the  power  of  hearing.  The  sentence : 
<^  will  you  go  and  tell  Master  Vail  to  come  to  me,"  whispered  ia 
her  ear,  she  understood  perfectly. 

2.  A  lad,  four  years  under  instuction,  was  reported  by  his 
teacher,  and  the  committee  judged  correctly,  as  capable  of  being 
taught  to  articulate. 

3.  Four  pupils,  five  years  under  instruction,  had  made  some 
proficiency  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips ;  enough  at 
least  tojustify  farther  efforts,  and  to  awaken  regret  that  their 
parents  had  not  made  more  strenuous  efforts  to  teach  them  to 
speak. 

4.  In  the  class  six  years  under  instruction,  there  were  three 
of  this  description,  viz :  one,  who  lost  his  hearing  only  a  year 
since,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  who  consequently  can  botb 
read  and  speak ;  another  who  can  partially  hear  and  speak ;  and 
a  third  who  is  able  to  articulate  several  words  distinctly. 

If  these  pupils  had  only  entered  the  Institution  at  the  same 
time,  they  might  easily  be  formed  into  a  class  by  themselves* 
As  it  is,  the  mode  of  turning  this  aptitude  for  instruction  in  ar* 
ticulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  to  the  best  account  must  be 
intrusted  to  the  steady  watchfulness  of  a  wise  philanthropy. 

IX.  Morals  and  Religion. — It  was  manifest  to  the  committee 
that  the  most  assiduous  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils.  Entering  the  Institution  as  they  do, 
without  any  definite  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  most  cases  with- 
out even  a  conception  of  his  existence,  and  doomed  to  be  depriv- 
ed through  life  of  the  ordinary  means  of  religious  instruction,  it 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance  that  clear  ideas  of  truth  and 
duty  should  be  early  imparted,  conscience  intelligently  develop- 
ed, and  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  Gospel  faithfiilly  made 
known.  For  the  attainment  of  these  ends  reliance  is  placed, 
first  upon  the  public  religious  services  of  the  Institution,  consist- 
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iag,  of  iBonibig.  and  eveniBg  prayers  in  Uie  x^ibAfieli  ai|(l  two  reli- 
fjous  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  conducted  in  the  lajoguage  of 
^igns^  and  secondly  on  a.thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the 
KFeral  classes  of  sacred  history,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Sible 
«nd  the  duties  it  inculcates.  By  means  of  natural  signs,  made 
definite  and  capable  of  expressing  a  wide  range  of  thought,  in . 
consequence  of  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  it  becomes  possi- 
ble to  impart  a  large  amount  of  religious  truth  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  long  before  they  are  capable  of  reading  the  Scripture  or 
composing  any  thing  beyond  the  most  simple  sentences.  Ac- 
cordingly in  answer  to  inquiries,  the  pupils  who  had  been  but 
one  year  under  instruction  replied  by  sigjos:  ^^6od  is  every 
wbeie.  He  ia  a  spirit  and  never  changes.  The  soul  thinks,  re- 
members, loves,  hates.  After  death  the  soul  is  sepante  fh>m 
the  body.**  The  pupils  who  were  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  study,  showed  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  replying  correctly  to  questipn^  reeipecting 
the  life  and  death  of  Jacob.  On.  being  directed  tq  write  what 
tliey  kneW'  lespecting  Sanison,  one  of  them  immediately  fturnishr 
ed  the  following  oompo^tion : 


WM  th0  strongett  of  omo.    (rod  gMW  i«iii  •urength«    He  lu4  kupg.  hair« 
Bm  laid  hoU  on  two  mai»  piUart  of  the.  hoviao  and  poUod  th^  hooie  dowa.    Soiaa 
F^iUitiiie«  wero  cmshed  co  death.    Sanuoa  died  with  thePhiUsliaes. 


The  pupils  of  three  years'  standing  had  finished  the  ^  Scrip- 
ture Lessons,"  prepared  by  Djc  Feet,  and  made  the  text  book  up 
Uk  this  time.  They  were  examined  in  the  history  of  Christ,  and 
exhibited  a  good  degree  of  knowledge  respecting  it.  In  the  class 
foar  years  under  instruction,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
carefully  taught,  and  to  Ae  manifest  profit  of  tUe  pupils.  In  the 
clasicfi  above  this,  the  Bible  had  been  the  text  book :  select  por* 
floss  of  it  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  as  in  other  schools, 
by  means  of  question  and  answer.  The  question  book  used  is 
one  of  the  series  of  Union  Questions  published  by  the  Amerl- 
Sttnday  School  Union.  In  answer,  to  the  questloA :  <<  how 
we  be  saved  2"  the  highest  class  wrote  as  follows : 

Bj  repeatiag  end  pnttieg  faith  in  Christ  oar  Lord.     We  shoald  repent  of  all  opr 
m,  love  the  Lord  with  all  oar  heart,  and  have  faith  in  Jesos  Christ. 
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We  moat  betiere  in  Jeans  Christ  only,  for  he  came  into  the  world  to  endare  saf^ 
feriogs  for  us, 

The  following  composition  which  will  illustrate  the  definition 
and  amount  of  religious  instruction  given  to  the  pupils,  was  fur- 
nished by  one  who  belonged  to  the  class  six  years  under  instruc- 
tion. 

CH&I8T)  AND  THS  SALVATION  Or  HANKINS. 

Ghrieti  the  beloved  son  of  God,  ii  the  King  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth.  H» 
is  the  sapreme  being  in  Heaven.  He  is  regarded  by  all  the  good  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse with  indescribable  respeot.  He  is  no  doubt  the  supreme  Spiritual  One  in 
Heaven,  but  he  humbled  himself  and  became  an  infant  being  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  afterwards  became  the  wHe  of  Joseph.  O  I  am  very  glad  and  gratefuf 
to  Christ  indeed  on  account  of  his  being  Our  Saviour.  He  loves  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  and  wishes  them  to  be  saved  from  thA  plaoe  of  dark  misery.  Now  he 
sits  in  his  throne  of  glorious  royalty,  seeing  the  people  of  this  world.*  The  Bible 
says  that  he  waits  for  us  at  present  if  we  resolve  to  avoid  our  bad  habits,  and  sins, 
and  put  our  trust  in  him  and  confess  our  trespasses  before  the  presence  of  God  in. 
order  to  get  salvation  thereby  and  therefore  he  will  be  happy  to  save  us  from  ever- 
lasting death.  Before  his  ascension  to  Heaven,  ho  said  to  his  disciples  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  that  he  was  going  to  heaven  to  prepare  many  mansions  for  them 
■o  that  all  mankind  must  be  instructed  in  religion  as  the  disciples  preached  to  them^ 
in  intent  they  will  become  happy  and  glorious  and  prosperous  in  the  presence  of 
Grod  in  the  Heavenly  temple.  Before  the  creation  of  the  earth.  Our  Adversary 
Satan  was  banished  by  God  in  consequence  of  his  beginning  selfish  desire  to  be  more 
powerful  than  God  and  was  oast  into  the  place  of  dark  misery.  The  creation  of 
the  earth,  the  sun,  and  stars  was  accomplished,  Adam  and  Eve  were  brought  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  where  there  was  abundance  of  fruits  upon  the  trees.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  very  beautiful  and  pleasant.  God  appointed  one  of  the  fruitful  trees 
for  his  own  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  It  is  said  that  it  was  called  ''The  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  God  had  forbidden  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  ^ood  and  evil,  but  they  might  freely  eat  of  every  other  tree.  But 
some  time  afterwards  Satan  came  to  the  earth.  He  wandered  about  the  world 
entered  the  garden  and  met  Adam  and  Eve  who  lived  happily  and  innocently  there, 
and  whom  be  eujiried  greatly.  He  made  a  determination  to  lead  them  into  ruin  as 
he  was  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  Gpod.  He  entered  a  serpent.  He  climbed  up^ 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  When  Adam  went  away  from  Eve  wha 
came  nigh  to  the  same  tree  in  w^hich  Our  cunning  adversary  sat,  salutation  to  Eve 
was  pronounced  by  the  serpent,  who  then  said  to  her,  "  Is  it  unpleasant  for  God  to 
see  you  if  you  should  eat  of  this  tree."  Eve  made  a  reply  to  htm  that  God  had 
•ommanded  her  and  her  husband  not  to  eat  thereof  and  he  said  to  her,  if  she  should 
eat  of  it,  surely  she  would  die.  But  Satan  was  very  cunning,  and  the  hateful  enemy 
of  God.  He  said,  to  her  that  it  was  not  true,  but  God  tried  her  and  her  husband 
whether  they  would  obey  his  commandments.  She  was  iaclined  to  believe  him  who 
said|  if  she  should  eat  of  it>  she  would  be  as  wise  as  God  and  therefore  iu  eonsfr^ 
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of  disobedience  to  God  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil^ 
Adam  and  Eve  both  who  had  been  forbidden  to  eat  thereof  before,  became  unhappy 
aod  ashamed  of  being  naked.    They  hid  among  thick  woods.     When  they  were 
called  by  God  to  stand  in  his  presence  and  were  inquired  of  concerning  their  guilt 
they  said  to  God,  they  were  tempted  by  Satan  to  disobey  God.     From  Paradise 
God  drove  them  away  to  till  the  earth  with  sweat  on  their  faces.    Many  genera- 
tions firom  Adam  and  Eve  were-  in  a  condition  of  great  wickedness  and  yiolence- 
wonfaipping  idols  and  doing  wrong  on  account  of  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
tnie  religion  of  God.    It  displeased  God's  eyes,  and  therefore  be  made  a  determi. 
Bation  to  destroy  them  all  except  Noah  and  his  family.    After  the  flood,  the  world 
was  repeopled  from  the  children  of  Noah.     Afterwards  they  were  proud  of  rich 
dweUittg  and  buildings  and  possessions.    They  were  often  punished  and  put  to  death 
and  their  property  was  cast  away  into  ruins,  or  was  sunk  under  the  ground  till  the 
ooming  of  Christ  to  the  earth  in  the  year  4004  from  the  creation  of  the  earth.    A- 
great  while  before  God  had  promised  to  Adam  and  Eve  that  if  they  should  be  sorry 
lor  their  sins  and  sacrifice  fat  and  clean  animals  for  their  sins  in  expectation  of 
CSirist  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  those  who  would  repent  and  believe  in  God, 
they  would  be  saved.    About  4004  years  after  the  creation  of  the  earth  Christ  in 
Heayeo  sighed  in  seebg  the  people  on  the  earth  that  they  were  ignorant  of  GodV 
character  and  attributes,  and  wicked  and  if  he  should  not  come  to  the  earth  to  save 
all  mankind  sorely  they  should  be  cast  into  the  place  of  misery,  for  before  God  bad 
^eelared  that  any  persons  having  disobeyed  him  once,  they  might  never  live  in  eter- 
■ty,  bat  fall  into  cTcrlasting  death,  and  then  he  gave  up  his  glorious  crown  and 
nhe  of  royalty  and  came  to  the  earth.    He  became  an  infant.    It  was  supposed 
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that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  who  married  Mary,  but  truly  he  was  the  beloved  Son 
of  God  who  was  sent  to  her,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Mary.  When  he  was  a  man 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  after  he  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  river 
Jofdaa  in  Jndea,  he  departed  away  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the 
Wicked  One.  He  resisted  the  tempter.  Satan  Our  Adversary  tempted  Jesus  three 
times  at  that  time,  but  Christ  was  not  conquered  as  a  subject  of  the  tempter,  bat 
said  to  the  Devil,  "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  shouldst  worship  God"  while  the  devil 
(indeed  a  very  false  speaker,)  said  to  Jesus,  "  This  world  is  my  own  kingdom.  If 
thoB  wilt  kneel  before  me  and  worship  me,  I  will  give  that  kingdom  to  thee."  O, 
it  was  fortunate  for  Jesus  not  to  do  so.  He  preached  to  the  people  and  reproved 
them  who  despised  and  broke  the  decalogue  and  advised  them  to  keep  it.  He  per- 
fbmied  many  miracles  before  the  people.  He  healed  them  of  their  disease.  At 
last  he  was  seized  by  Judas  with  some  wicked  Jews  and  he  was  pot  in  the  oourt  to, 
be  judged.  Pilate,  the  Governor  of  Judea  said  they  might  crucify  him  on  the  cross.. 
On  the  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  and  the 
people,  and  conversed  with  them.  Forty  days  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he 
gathered  his  disciples  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  When  he  was  about  to  ascend  to 
his  glorious  home  beyond  the  sky,  he  told  them  to  go  abroad  over  all  the  world  and 
preach  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  difierent  nations  the  Gospel.  Now  He  was  recoT- 
ered  to  bis  glorious  throne  before  the  presence  of  all  the  Universe.  Since  the  ascen- 
M  of  Christ  to  Heaven,  he  waits  for  us  to  have  salvation  and  to  obtain  immortality 
in  Heaven  and  to  live  in  happiness  if  we  first  repent  of  our  sins  and  confess  them 
nd  believe  in  him.    It  is  easy  for  us  to  choose  Christ  as  our  Sarionr,    If  we  be« 
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fieye  in  Christ  with  all  our  hearts,  we  shall  be  happy  foreyer.     If  we  do  not  so 
stirely  we  shall  fail  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness. 

The  closing  examihatibn  of  the  most  advanced  class  was  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pupils^ 
together  with  a  large  number  of  visitors .  The  occasion  was  one  of 
extreme  interest ;  for  the  class  which  had  been  the  longest  period 
in  the  Institution^  and  whieh  in  these  few  years  had  been  raised 
from  the  profoundest  ignorance  to  the  knowledge  of  language, 
science  and  religion,  and  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  society  as  in- 
telligent and  useful  men  and  women,  the  hour  of  parting  had 
oome.  No  words  were  uttered,  but  the  tearful  eye  showed  how 
mudi  was  felt.  The  following  valedictory  address,  written  by 
one  of  their  own  number,  was  delivered  in  the  language  of  signs, 
and 'interpreted  by  one  of  the  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  the  as- 
s^Qibled  visitors : 

▼ALEDICTOBT. 

Now  we  hold  the  last  exhibition  in  this  chapel  in  which  we,  the  oldest  class  hare 
often  stood  before  the  slates  since  we  came  to  school  but  after  this  we  shall  no  more 
appear  in  this  place.  Here  the  people  who  have  often  seen  as  writing  for  them, 
■hall  neyer  obserTe  ns  again.  I  hope  yon  have  been  moch  delighted  with  our  exhi- 
bition and  yoa  seem  to  be  gratified  to  day.  Yon  mast  remember  this  beoaase  whetk 
tome  of  yoa  will  happen  to  meet  an  anedacated  deaf  mate  in  the  state  of  N.  T.  or 
elsewhere  yoa  may  tell  his  parents  to  send  him  to  school  here.  I  pray  God  to  hatr^ 
all  deaf  mates  in  this  glorious  country  instructed  so  that  they  shall  be  as  happy  as 
other  peo{de  and  that  it  will  help  them  to  walk  in  the  way  to  Heayen  where  dimre 
are  no  deafness  and  dombncM  and  where  we  may  meet  and  liVe  foreTek-.  See  bow 
many  have  been  left  uneducated  and  shall  never  know  the  word  "Lottl."  I  ami 
Ttitj  grateful  to  God  for  having  prbvided  the  Inst,  for  tis'  to  be  tkujght  to  read  and 
'Vrite. 

To  ybu  gentlemen,  the  Directors  of  this  Inst,  we'  return  many  thanks  and  hop« 
you  aUwin  take  care  of  the  Inst  for  many  years.  Tou  a)ppear  happy  to  see  us  lb 
dky.  May  God  bleM  you  all  and  give  you  wiidom  to  makd'  yon  know  how  to  hava 
the  best  plaits  iii  matidging  thlft  Inst.  Wc  have  often  seen  yott  at  the  table  vrith  ua 
i^ehiing  very  much  delighted.  We  shaU  no  nlore  see  you  here.  May  God  be  with 
you  so  as  to  prosper  your  designs.  For  all  your  interest  and  attention  to  us  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you  all  Farewell. 

My  dear  President,  you  have  been  anxious  about  instructing  us  better  and  better, 
we  all  thank  you.  To  day  or  to  morrow  some  of  us  take  leave  of  you  and  shall  ne- 
ver be  under  your  government  but  henceforth  we  have  our  own  control.  Now  I 
wish  you  to  continue  to  take  care  of  other  pupils  and  I  pray  God  to  keep  yon  alive 
for  many  years  to  carry  on  your  good  plans  respecting  the  inatructton  of  the  deaf 
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mote.  We  are  sony  that  we  haye  sometimes  troubled  yon  bat  hope  with  the  graoe 
of  God,  we  shall  never  again  do  so.  Will  yon  accept  of  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
waay  acts  of  kindness  and  paternal  care.     We  bid  yon  now  an  affectionate  adiea. 

To  the  Professors  and  Teachers.  We  shall  never  forget  all  your  teaching  from  a 
letter  as,  a,  b,  c,  and  words  to  the  present  time  as  yon  have  seen  what  we  have 
written  on  the  slates  and  if  we  had,  since  we  came  to  school,  obeyed  entirely  yoor 
Aieotlon  and  order,  I  know  we  woald  have  now  mach  more  knowledge  bat  we  have 
done  and  wV  wish  you  to  tell  your  pupils  to  take  more  care  of  their  time  and  if  thej 
will  do  as  yoa  command  them  we  hope  they  all  will  improve  much  faster  than  we 
have.  May  God  watch  over  and  teach  yon  to  make  your  pupils  improve  rapidly  in 
feanuBg  to  write  and  read.  When  we  are  separated  from  you  we  shall  remember 
yoor  important  advice  and  instruction.  We  must  now  bid  you  beloved  Instructors 
Fkreweli. 

Give  me  your  attention,  my  dear  school  mates.  We  have  had  much  delight  in 
■tadying  with  you,  working  in  the  shops  together,  playing  with  you  all  on  the  lawn 
aad  talking  some  about  politics  and  some  about  news  which  we  read  in  the  papers 
bat  soon  we  shall  have  no  more  good  conversation  yet  I  hope  if  we  are  prepared  to 
die,  we  diall  surely  live  and  converse  more  happily  than  we  do  on  the  earth.  Try 
to  do  good  to  each  other  and  especially  be  obedient  to  your  teachers,  for  they  often 
much  about  how  they  can  teach  you  in  the  best  manner.  Farewell  to  you  aUr 
our  advice  with  the  help  of  God. 

Now  my  beloved  class  mates  and  companions  we  shall  not  remain  here 
aaothar  week  or  month  or  year  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  term.  What 
will  we  do  to  the  Directors  President  and  Instructors  for  having  treated  us  so  very 
kindly.  Let  us  stand  up  so  as  to  show  our  honor  and  respect  to  them.  I  pray  God 
Id  aeeompany  us  in  our  journey  to  our  homes  or  other  places  to  some  good  situations 
where  we  can  gain  our  own  living.  I  wish  you  all  to  enjoy  good  health,  to  get  a 
plenty  of  property  and  gain  the  respect  of  other  people.  Especially  I  desire  you  to 
trost  in  the  Lord,  love  and  serve  him.  May  God  watch  over  us  and  protect  os 
while  we  live  and  when  we  die  may  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  Dear  class  mates, 
Farewell,  Farewell. 

With  the  delivery  of  printed  certificates  of  good  deportment 
and  scholarship  to  those  who  had  completed  the  course  of  stadji 
accompanied  with  a  fitrewell  letter^  and  an  affectionate  parting 
address  in  the  language  of  signs,  bj  the  president,  and  followed 
by  prayer,  the  examination  was  brought  to  a  close,  leaving  on 
fhe  minds  of  the  committee  a  profound  conviction  of  the  distin- 
guished ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  president  and  instructors, 
and  of  the  continued  success  which  has  attended  their  labors  the 
past  year.    All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  E.  DAY. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1850. 


PROGRAMME. 


Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

^Secretary  of  Siate^ 
Rey.  William  Adams,  D.  D., 
Shepherd  Knapp,  Esq., 
Samuel  S.  Howland,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Examination, 

(xEirrLEMEM — ^The  following  schedule,  designed  to  &cilitate  the 
task  of  examination,  and  also  to  place  on  record  the  ^und  gone 
over  by  each  class,  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  the  several 
classes,  giving  the  list  of  pupils  in  the  class,  its  standing,  and 
the  coarse  of  studies  pursued  during  the  year.  The  classes  are 
numbered,  the  most  advanced  being  designated  as  the  First  Class; 
hence  the  schedule  begins  in  the  inverse  order,  with  the  least 
'  advanced  class  the^leventh. 

The  standing,  of  time  of  instruction,  as  given  in  this  pro- 
gramme, is  to  be  understood  as  the  standing  of  the  miyority,  and 
in  general,  as  the  best  part  of  the  class.  As  might  be  expected, 
several  of  the  classes  contain  pupils  who  have  outstripped  the 
class  below,  or,  from  various  causes,  have  fallen  behind  the  class 
above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  text  books  used,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years,  are  those  prepaired  expressly  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  which,  within  a  few  years,  have  come  into  general 
use  in  American  institutions  for  this  class  of  learners.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  course,  text  books  of  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  are  used,  carefully  selected  from  among  the  best  in 
use  in  our  common  schools.  But  before  coming  to  the  regular 
teaching  of  those  branches,  the  pupils  acquire  many  facts  in 
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Idstory  and  geography,  as  well  as  natural  history  and  natural 
philosophy,  by  way  t>f  illustrations  to  their  lessons  in  language ; 
and  arithmetic,  both  mental  and  on  the  slate,  is  cultiyated  for  a 
portion  of  each  day  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  course* 
The  scripture  lessons,  or  selections  from  the  Bible,  furnish  les- 
sons for  Saturday  to  be  committed  to  memory  on  the  Sabbath, 

None  of  the  text  books  known  to  us,  prepared  for  children  who 
hear,  are  as  well  adapted  as  we  could  wish  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  language  of  some  I9 
too  puerile,  the  style  of  others  too  difficult.  It  is  considered  a 
great  desideratum  to  have  a  complete  series  of  text  books  for  the 
use  of  our  pupils,  compiled  on  a  uniform  plan,  with  an  especial 
view  to  a  progressive  order  in  introducing  the  difficulties  of 
language,  and  to  improving  all  occasions  for  bringing  in  impor- 
tant words  and  phrases,  hitherto  unknown,  or  unfamiliar  to  our 
pupils ;  for  iwith  us  the  teaching  of  history,  or  of  geography ,  for 
isistaxrce,  is  subsequent  to  the  teaching  of  iMguAge.  IVotks  of 
'IhiS'  kind,  designed'  for  the  more  advanced  classes  of  our  pupils, 
Will^  however,  be  well  adapted  to- the  use  of -children  who  hear. 
Iiid«ed,  it  has  not  tinfrequetitly  hj^pewd,  that  modes  of  ittstruc- 
tion  devised,  or  ho^oks  composed  with  a  special  rlevtio  the  ckAe 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  furnished  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  teaching  of  children  possessed  of  all  tkeir  senses.  With 
these  views,  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  United  States 
bas  been  begun,  of  which  the  first  few  chapters  have  -been  used 
in  manuscript. 


ELEVENTH  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Maltf.  Females. 

Jamfrs  W.  Parker,  Ann  Doyle, 

•William  H.  H.  Brewer,  Wealthy  WoodwWdy 

Ferdinand  A.  Beecher,  Adelia  Millot, 

Robert  6.  HaAness,  Panny  L.  Freemttiy 
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MUt$.  F/mudis. 

Patrick  Rowan,  Jane  Tanner, 

John  Kelly,  Jane  Samas, 

William  W.  Farnam,  Mary  Jane  Wiggiiui. 

James  Byer, 

Timothy  Weeks, 

Forman  Bobbins, 

William  G.  HarrisoA, 

John  Isaac  Kipp, 

Peter  Housel, 

Charles  Coghlin. 

Males,  14,  Females,  7,  Total,  21. 

Taught  by  J.  W.  Conklin. 

n.  Standing — One  year, 

HI.  Studies. 

1.  T%e  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  <<  Elementary  Lessens?^  The  class  have  gone  over  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenjy-one  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  singular  and  plural  of 
nouns,  adjectives  in  common  use,  the  inflections  of  the  verbs  in 
present,  past  and  future  tenses,  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  of 
the  coiyunction  midy  and  miscellaneoos  qu^estions  and  answers. 

3.  Penmanship.    Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  «nd  pA. 

4.  D€nom^/ton«  of /jpure^  up  to  ftve  hundred. 

5.  <<  Scripture  Lessans,^^  to  Seetion  Y. 


TENTH  CLASS. 

L  Names. 

Masks.  Females. 

Gilbert  Hicks,  Fanny  Smith, 

Tail,  Susan  A.  Amerman, 
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Males*  Females. 

Charles  Pitt,  Sarah  L.  Wiley, 

Abraham  A.  Barnes,  Eleanor  J.  Laister, 

William  McSweeney,  Antoinette  A.  Noyes, 

Meltille  D.  Bartlett,  Mary  O'Toole, 

John  Brownell,  Esther  Echerson, 

Hiram  Dopp.  Lavinia  Sherman, 

Samuel  L.  Guthrie,  Sabrinia  Keyser, 

Alfred  Stryker,  Rosena  E.  Potias, 

Catharine  D.  Plass, 

Males^  IC,  Females^  1 1 ,  Total^  21 . 

^  Taught  by  Edward  Peet. 

n.  Standing — One  year, 
ni.   Studies. 

« 

1 .  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written^ 

2.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons?^  One  hundred  and  eighty  lessons 
have  been  gone  over  by  the  class,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  mentioned  under  the  head  in  the  preceding  class,  the 
tense  of  the  substantive  verbs,  the  definite  article,  the  pronouns^ 
the  auxilliary  verbs  and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

3.  Denominaticns  offyures  up  to  one  thousand. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons  ^^  to  Section  IV* 


NINTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names* 

Males.  Females. 

Andrew  I.  Gardner,  Adaline  M.  Hart, 

Thomas  H.  Nicholas,  Dorcas  Bailey, 

John  Kain,  Martha  J.  Works, 
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Mala. 
Jacobus  £mmonS| 
Peter  Green, 
Leonard  Lake, 
William  B.  Bnrget, 
John  Van  Riper  Halsey, 
Heniy  J.  Haight. 


.Mo/ef,  9, 
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Females. 
Mai^aret  £.  Williams, 

« 

Mary  Ross, 
Elizabeth  Coghlin, 
Elizabeth  Skelly, 
Rhoda  McGuire, 
Mary  A.  Brophy, 
Sarah  F.  Spicer, 
Joanna  Macauly, 
Gertrude  C.  Walter. 
Females^  12^  Totaly  21. 

Taug/U  by  F.  A.  Spofford. 


n.  Standing— Two  years. 
m.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons?^  Finished  from  lesson  150  and  re^ 
viewed,  with  examples  and  stories  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
construction  contained  in  the  text. 

2.  Arithmetic.    Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication. 

3.  Penmanship.    Half  an  hour  exercise  three  times  a  week. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons^^^  to  section  XL 


Males. 
William  P.  Wright, 
Isaac  Van  Yelsor, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Peter  Shuester, 
Joel  Andrews, 
James  S.  Livingston, 
Daniel  P.  Marcy, 
David  Hill. 

Malesy  9| 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females. 
Delia  La  Barre, 
Mary  A.  McKinney, 
Margaret  Eacker, 
Ellen  A.  Seaman, 
Harriet  M.  Robbins, 
Fanny  M.  Green, 
Emily  Mead, 
Helen  M.  Tompkins, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Gertrude  A.  Boughton. 
Femalesy  10,  Tatalj  19. 

Taught  by  Isaac  H.  Bensdict. 
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H.  Standing — ^Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Elementary  'Lessens?^    Finished  from  lesson  16d,  and 
viewed. 

2.  Penmanship. 

3.  Composition.  Descriptions  of  objects,  letter-writing,  simple 
narratives,  and  exercises  daily  in  forming  sentence's  upon  given 
words. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 

6.  "  Scripture  I^som^^  ,to  section  ZI^,,  «nd(  reviewed. 


SEVENTH  CLASS- 


I.  Names. 


Males. 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
Nathaniel  Sarry, 
Charles  Brown, 
David  Wilson, 
Harrison  E.  Fitch, 
Andrew  Paterson,  * 
Francis  Karl  Hertwick5 
Charles  Ferris, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Robert  McCormack, 
John  Ryan, 
Henry  Gravelin, 
Peter  L.  Grolden, 
Robert  Stauring, 
Grerard  Le  Due. 
Males  J  15, 


Females. 
Zeruah  D.  Wilder, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
liQuisa  A.  Warts. 


Tematesy  4,  Total,  IO4 

Taught  ha  G.  C.  Wi  Oamaoeu 


ire^Sft.] 
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n.  Standing — ^Three  years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Course  of  instruction  f^  Part  IT.  To  page  161,  embracing 
nmnber,  time,  adverbs  of  place,  position,  etc.,  comparison,  tenses 
of  verbs,  expressing  time  prior  or  future  to  tf  past  time,  the  eon- 
fltniction  of  the  verb  vnsh  and  relative  prononns. 

2.  Composition.  Exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  on  given 
wQids  and  phrases,  short  narratives  and  lettei^writing. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica* 
tion  and  division. 

4.  ^^  Scripture  Lessons?^  Finished  from  section  X,  and  re- 
viewed. 


sixtb:  class. 

Ii  Naities. 


Males. 

John  Aldridge, 
OwenW.  Evahs, 
Simeon  T.  Garlock, 
George  W.  Graham, 
William  Litts, 
Chauncej  Ketdiam, 
William  W.  MUes, 
SilvanosB.  Smith', 
Edwin  Southwick, 
Jaqoes  S.  Williamson, 
William  Works. 

Males  11^ 


Females. 

Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Mai^aretM.  Bower, 
Charlotte  T.  Bradford, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Cornelia  A.  Latfavop, 
Mary  J.  Mallinson, 
Anna  M.  Perry, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt. 


Females  9,  Total  20. 

Taught  by  0.  W.  Mobeis. 
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II.  Standing. — Thxee  Years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction,^^  Part  11.  To  lesson  115,  embracing 
the  same  subjects  as  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  class. 

2.  Composition.  Examples  illustrating  the  principles  in  the 
text-book,  questions  and  answers  on  the  daily  lessons,  construc- 
tion of  original  sentences  and  letter-writing. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  Drawing,  principally  as  a  relaxation. 

6.  "  Scripture  Lessons^^  finished. 


FIFTH  CLASS, 
I.  Names. 


Males. 

George  Taylor, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
John  Witschief, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Charles  H.  Larkin, 
James  Taylor, 
John  James  Srown, 
John  Tainter, 
John  Dinneen, 
Abraham  W.  Hennion. 

Males  10, 


Femdes. 

Charlotte  Conklin, 
Susan  M.  Harrison, 
Elizabeth  A.  Northup, 
Almyra  M.  Woodford, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Ellen  Donovan, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Catharine  Garrett, 
*Phebe  Ann  Bailey. 

Females  10,  Total  20. 

Taught  by  J.  Van  Nostbakd. 


•Deceased. 
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!!•  Standing* — ^Four  Years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction^'^  Part  11.  To  lesson  145,  embracing 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  named  in  connection  with  the  studies 
of  the  preceding  classes,  interrogation,  abstract  nouns,  their  eon- 
straetion,  principal  use  and  classification,  and  the  section. 

2.  Arithmetic,  Practice  in  the  four  fundamental  rules.  At- 
taimnents  various. 

3.  The  Bible,    Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount. 

4.  Letters  and  compositions. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


Males. 

George  W.  Jobes, 
Adelmer  Cross, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
loeeph  De  Hart, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Charles  W.  Parker, 
Ozias  Getman, 
JohnW.  Chandler, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp. 


Males  9^ 


I.    Names. 


Females. 


Eunice  McCoy, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
Olive  Dye, 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Sharot, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Phebe  Overton, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
•Mary  McCarty; 

Females  11, 


Total  20. 


Taught  by  Thomas  Gallaudet. 
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n.  Standing. — ^Five  Years. 
in.  Studies 

1.  ^^  Course  of  Instruction,^^  Part  II  to  lesson  135,  together  with 
several  columns  in  the  vocabulary  of  nouns,  and  the  ^^  Introduc- 
tion to  Geography,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 

2.  ^^  Manuscript  History  of  the  United  States  of  America."  146 
flections. 

3.  Emerson^s  ArtthmeHc,  Part  II.  Exercises  under  the  more 
simple  rules. 

4.  Compositions,  journal-writing,  letters,  original  sentences  on 
words  and  phrases,  and  other  exercises  calculated  to  fix  in  the 
mind  the  laws  of  construction,  to  be  borne  in  the  mind  while 
writing  the  English  language. 

5.  Short  and  familiar  Lectures  upon  general  topics  of  practical 
information. 

6.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  of  the  books  of  tiie  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  Genesis  to  L  Samuel,  inclusive,  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  together  with  various  questions  invclving  an  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  more  prominent  fisicts  and  doctrines  of  both  thd: 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 


TBIED  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Zachariah  McCoy,  Eleanor  Langlois, 

John  McDonald,  Catharine  Blauvelt, 

Ahira  G.  Webster,  Sally  Ann  Bower, 

William  Breg,  Margaret  Ann  Dobbie, 

Matthew  Clark,  Elizabeth  Ann  Easton, 

N.  Denton  Wilkins,  Lucinda  E.  Hills, 

William  Henry  Myers,  Delia  A.  Eggleston, 
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Males.  FemtUesi. 

James  £.  M.  Coffin,  Jane  Ann  Romeyer^ 

BeTotion  W.  Spicer,  Mary  Casler, 

Cleoige  M.  Cross.  Maria  Louisa  Bower. 

Males^  10,  Females^  10,  Total^  20. 

Taught  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 

n.  Standing. — ^Five  Years, 
m.  Studies- 

1.'  Manuscript  Hbiory  qf  the  United  States  of  .^mmca,  <^hapters 
I— IX. 

2.  Gr6ogr«pAy.  No  text  book  has  been  used,^as  such;  but  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject  has  been  confined  to  a  general  view  of  the 
world,  in  connection  with  outline  maps.  The  class  are  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  countries  composing  each  continent,  the 
names  of  the  United  States  and  their  capitals,  and  the  principal 
rivers,  mountains,  islands,  and  capes  on  the  globe. 

3.  "  Course  of  pistructiony  Part  11.^'  This  work,  designed  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  portion  between  the  Elementary  Part 
and  that  haretofore  known  as  Part  IL,  has  been  pursued  with 
great  benefit. 

4.  Emersan^s  JfatioMil  Arithmetic^  Part  IL,  corresponding  oral 
and  written  ^exercises  in  the  ground  rules. 

5.  Composition.  Original  sentences,  illustrative  of  principles 
of  construction  and  the  correct  use  of  words  occurring  in  the 
text  books,  narratives  and  fiicts  from  natural  signs,  journal 
writing,  and  the  development  of  subjects. 

&  Current  IKstory  of  the  Times.  The  attention  of  the^^lass  has 
been  called  to  events  as  they  h^ve  been  announced  in  the  public 
prints,  and  the  teacher  has  endeavored  to  give  .a  correct  genejral 
understanding  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

7.  The  Biblcj  in  connection  with  the  first  volume  of  Union 
Questions,  piiblished  by  the  American  Sabbath  School  Union. 
[Assembly^  No.  22.]  6 
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Lessons  I— XXXII.  The  portions  of  Scripture  whicli  were  the 
subjects  of  each  lesson  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and 
answers  written  out  to  the  leading  questions. 

8.  Articulation.  This  has  been  practised  witli  four  members  of 
the  class,  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  language  they  have  ac- 
quired since  entering  the  Institution,  and  has  been  attended  with 
some  suQcess. 


Males, 
J.  M.  Camp, 
J.  W.  Clarkson, 
W.  Craft, 
J.  Cross, 
G.  Driscall, 

Z.  6arrybrandt,r 
G.  0.  Gilbert, 
C.  M.  Grow, 
A.  K.  Harvey^ 
J.  £.  Ling, 
H.  C.  Rider^ 
M.  Smith, 
J.  S.  Wells. 
Males  f  13,. 


SECOND  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Females. 
Lucy  A.  Bbughton, 
Helen  A.  Chandler^ 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Augusta  Hahn, 
Catharine  Sullivan. 


Femalesy  5,  Totaly  18. 

Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett. 


n.  Standing. 

About  one-half  of  the  class  have  been  under  instruction  six 
years.  The  remaining  part  from  four  to  five  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  the  boys,  who  entered  the  Institution  last 
autumn. 

in.  Studies. 
1.  "  Course  of  Instruction^  Part  II.,"  from  the  beginning  to  paga 
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2.  Manuscript  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  146 
sections. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Daily  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  with  some  progress  in  a  knowledge  of 
fractions  and  the  use  of  compound  numbers.  The  text-book 
chiefly  used  has  been  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic, 
part  II. 

4.  Composition.  The  usual  variety  of  exercises  in  composition 
has  been  continued  on  subjects  connected  and  not  connected  with 
the  daily  lessons — ^letter  writing,  journal  writing,  &c. 

5.  The  Bible.  Weekly  lessons  in  connection  with  S.  S.  U. 
questions  on  select  portions  of  scripture,  with  occasional  exer- 
cises in  reading  the  historical  parts. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Males. 
Asahel  Andrews, 
John  Thomas  Sell, 
Edward  Columbus  Benedict, 
Solomon  Chappie, 
Alvin  Henry  Cornell, 
Jefferson  Houston, 
George  Weed  Harrison, 
Lawrence  Noble  Jones, 
Philetus  Edgar  Morehouse, 
Robert  Jarvis  Maitling, 
William  Henry  Rider, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Lewis  Smith  Vail, 
Daniel  Miller  Whitten. 

Males  y  14, 


I.  Names. 

Females. 
Josephine  Grace  Colvin, 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 
Silence  Taber, 
Janette  Wallace. 


Females^  6,  Totals  20. 

Taught  by  J.  Addison  Cary. 
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n.  Standing — Seven  Years. 

ni.  Studies. 

1 .  BM^iry.  Barber's  Elements.  244 — ^279  sectiom  committed 
to  aaemoiyy  with  selections  from  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

2.  ^^ Course  of  Instruction^  Part  11.^     The  whole  examined; 

» 

portions  of  it  committed  to  memory,  with  written  exercises. 

3.  Geography^  Goodrich's  National.  All  ttie  coarse  print  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  fine  print  read  and  explained.  Questions 
on  the  maps  answered.    Abstracts  of  lessons  written. 

4.  Jistronomyj  Mattison's.  Selections  thoroughly  studied.  All 
the  principal  facts  made  familiar. 

5.  Jlrithmelicj  Smith's.  Fractions,  interest,  rule  of  three,  and 
review  of  preceding  rules. 

6.  The  Bible.  Selections  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  the 
New  Testament,  as  Sabbath  lessons. 

7.  Biography.  Abbott's  Kings  and  Queens.  The  substance 
communicated  by  signs,  and  written  exercises  required  by  tiM 
class.  Also,  Siograi^iieal  Sketches,  appended  to  Barber's  Ele- 
ments. 

8.  Compositions  on  topics  suggested  by  the  lessons,  journals, 
letters,  conversations,  translations  from  signs,  etc. 

9.  Miscellaneous.  Reading  books  from  the  library,  and  news- 
papers; chirography;  Griscom's  Physiology  explained  by  sigQS; 
Sabbath  lectures,  copied  each  week,  and  a  daily  journal ;  ^tep, 
model  exercises  in  conversation,  etc. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 

InstUtUian  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
JfeuhYorky  July  9thy  1850. 


PEOCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


FIRST  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 


OF  THE 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Hdd  a-t  the  New-York  Iiistitntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  On  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday,  Angnst  28, 29  and  30, 

1850. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


In  pursuance  of  the  following  call,  a  number  of  the  instructors  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  met  in  conven- 
tion on  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  of  August,  1850,  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  city  of 
New-York. 

This  convention  had  been  called  to  meet  in  the  same  place  in 
August  of  the  previous  year,  (1849,)  but  was  then  postponed, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  The  project,  however, 
was  still  warmly  cherished,  and,  in  the  month  of  March  last, 
new  measures  were  taken  for  its  fulfillment.  The  circular  letters 
of  invitation  were  re-issued,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the 
convention  was  duly  organized,  and  proceeded  to  the  transaction 
of  the  important  business  brought  before  it.  The  sessions  con- 
tinued through  three  days. 

The  call  issued  for  the  occasion  was  as  follows : 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  } 
JVetiHForA:,  June  12M,  1849.         J 

Dear  Sir : — ^For  the  information  of  some  who  may  receive  this 
letter,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  on  the  23d  of  April  last,  at  the 
request  of  our  associates  in  the  department  of  instruction  in  this 
Institution,  a  circular  was  addressed  by  us  to  each  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  re- 
spect to  holding  a  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  country. 

Responses  to  the  questions  proposed,  have  been  received  from 
forty  instructors,  connected  with  nine  institutions,  including  our 
own,  and  the  stun  of  their  replies  is  as  follows : 


88  [Assembly 

All  regard  such  a  convention  as  desiraBIe.  A  majority  of  the- 
instructors  and  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stitutions deem  it  practicable  to  hold  it  the  present  year,  and 
agree  in  suggesting  that  it  be  held  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
city  of  New-Tork,  and  be  called,  and  arrangements  made  for  it^ 
by  the  signers  of  the  circular  above  mentioned.  All  are  in  favor 
of  extending  the  invitation  to  former  instructors,  and  several 
suggest  that  the  directors  and  trustees  of  our  institutions  be  also- 
invited. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  undersigneJ 
feel  bound  to  proceed  without  further  delay,  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  present  and  former  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  m 
this  country.  We  also  include  in  the  invitation,  having  no  doubt 
that  it  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  instructors  generally,  and  add 
essentially  to.  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  convention,  all 
the  trustees  and  directors  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
amd  Dumb,  and  those  State  officers  on  whom  is  devolved  the  du- 
ty of  selecting  the  beneficiaries  of  the  legislative  appropriations 
for  indigent  deaf-mutes  in  their  respective  States. 

In  the  name  of  our  fellow  l^K>rers  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  this  country,  the  undersigned  would,  therefore,  cor- 
dially invite  you  to  attend  a  convention  to  meet  at  the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day 
of  August  next,  at  ten  o'clock  A .  M. 

The  exercises  will  be  determined  by  a  committee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed b^y  the  convention.  They  will  probably,  as  suggested  by 
different  Instructors,  consist  of  a  free  interchange  of  views  on  topics 
relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  discussions,  reading  of  essays  and 
othetr  written  communications,  reports  of  committees  on  subjects 
assigned)  etc.  Will  you,  sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  prepare  a  paper,  on 
such  subject  as  you  may  consider  appropriate,  to  be  presented  by 
yourself  to  the  convention  at  that  time,  or  forwarded  for  their  use 
in  case  of  your  absence. 

We  will,  in  conclusion,  expf  es^  our  earnest  desire  that  you 
will,  if  possible,  be  present  at  this  convcaition,  and  wc^  are  happy 
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to  add  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution,  hailing 
giyen  their  hearty  concurrence  in  this  call,  have  authorized  the 
committee  of  arrangements  to  offer  the  hospitalities  of  the  Insti^ 
tution  to  all  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HARVEY  P-  PEET, 
DAVID  E.  BARTLETT^ 
J.  ADDISON  CART. 


iKBTiTVTiOK  FOR  THE  DlLAF  AND  DuMB, 

JVeM^-YbrA,  March  9, 1850. 
Dear  SiE| — ^Circumstances^  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
public  health,  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  the  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  Was  called  for  the  29th 
August  last.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  by  virtue  of 
authority  vested  in  them,  after  due  advisement,  respectfully  re- 
new the  call  for  the  convention,  to  assemble  on  Wednesday, 
August  28,  1850,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  the  same  place, 
and  under  the  same  provisions  as  are  stated  in  the  foregoing 
circular.  The  last  Wednesday  of  August  is  named,  because  it  is 
in  the  vacation  of  nearly  all  the  institutions,  and  because  it  is 
the  week  following  that  designated  for  the  great  Educational 
Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Allow  us  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  be  preseiit 
at  the  session  of  the  convention.  Tour  attendance  would  add 
much  to  its  respectability,  interest  and  beneficial  results.  May 
we  not  ask  this  as  a  fiivor  due  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instrue* 
tion,  the  success  of  which  you  are  laboring  to  promote  1 

Requesting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply. 

We  are,  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servants, 
H.  P.  PEET, 
D.  K.  BARTLBTT,. 
J.  A.  CART, 
Committee  of  .Strangements* 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  a  few  minutes  after  10,  A. 
M.,  by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New-York  Institu- 
tion. Dr.  Peet  then  made  some  appropriate  observations  regard- 
ing the  objects  for  which  the  convention  had  assembled.  With 
the  view  of  perfecting  an  organization,  he  begged  leave  to  nomi- 
nate as  temporary  chairman,  a  gentleman  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education — Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore* 

Gen.  Wetmore  was  accordingly  chosen  unanimously.  On 
taldng  the  chair  he  tendered  his  acknowledgments,  and  made 
some  appropriate  remarks.  He  considered  the  science  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  of  infinite  importance,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  cause  that  this  convention  had  as- 
sembled. We  here  meet,  he  said,  in  council,  to  consult  upon 
measures  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  to  seek  to  advance 
and  give  permanence  to  the  efforts  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In 
conclusion,  he  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  body. 

On  motion.  Prof.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  of  New-York,  was  then 
appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  chairman  be 
requested  to  call  upon  one  of  the  clergymen  present  to  open  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  blessing." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  chairman  called  upon 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedej-l,  rector  of  the  church  of  the  ascensioui  N.  Y. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Bedell  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Browki  of  Indiana,  a  committee  of  five, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Officer  of  Illinois,  Fannin  of  Geor- 
gia, Pettingill  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gary  of  New- York,  were 
appointed  to  nominate  permanent  ofSicers  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  then  retired. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  of  New-York,  a  committee  of 
three  delegates  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  receive  and  ex- 
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amine  the  credentials  of  delegates.  The  chair  appointed  Messrs. 
Bartlett,  E.  Peet,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingill,  who  proceeded 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet, — 

Resolved  J  That  the  meetings  of  this  convention  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  usual  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  reporters 
oiihe  public  press. 

Dr.  Peet  then  read  a  letter  just  received  by  him  from  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford,  stating  that  his  feeble  health  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  attend  the  convention,  Mr.  Gallaudet's 
letter  was  as  follows : 

Hartford,  August  26th,  1850. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Convention  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  to  be  held  in  the  JVeu?-  Yoik  Institution 
this  week. 

Gentlejien  : — I  deeply  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  pre- 
vents my  attending  the  meeting  of  your  convention.  I  antici- 
pate from  it  very  important  and  beneficial  results. 

May  Almighty  God,  by  his  spirit  of  wisdom  and  grace,  so 
guide  your  deliberations  and  doings  that  great  and  lasting  good 
may  accrue  fix)m  them  to  the  respective  institutions  with  which 
you  are  connected,  and  to  those  to  whom  your  arduous  and  be- 
nevolent labors  are  devoted. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  accept,  individually,  the  expression 
of  my  sincere  and  affectionate  regard. 

Tours  respectfully, 

T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Messrs.  Lewis  Weld  of  the  Hart- 
ford Institution ;  H.  Loafborrow  of  New-York ;  and  J.  A. 
Atres  of  East  Hartford ;  Rev.  George  E.  Day  of  Northampton, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert  of  Salem,  N.  T.,  A.  B.  Hallon,Esq.  of  thfi 
Pennsylvanian  Institution,  and  N.  P.  Walker,  Esq.  of  South  Car- 
olina Institution. 
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FEOM  MR.    WELD, 

AmSBIOAN  AstliUM,        ) 

Hartfordy  August  27, 1850.  J 

7b  the  President  of  the  Convention^  4rc., 

Sir  : — ^The  state  of  my  health  and  other  considerations,  invol* 
ving  duty  to  others  as  well  as  myself,  will  prevent  my  atten- 
dance upon  the  convention  which  is  to  assemble  to-morrow  at 
the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New- York.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  assure  the  members  of  the  convention  of  my 
hearty  desire  that  good  to  the  common  cause  in  which  we  ave 
engaged  may  result  from  their  deliberations,  and  of  my  r^ret 
that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  forbid  my  attempting  to 
aid  that  good  cause  by  meeting  with  them  on  this  interesting  oc- 
casion. ^ 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  WELD. 


FROM   MB.    LOAFBORROW. 

JWw-Forfc,  August  28, 1850. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  have  deferred  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
circular  which  you  forwarded  to  me  some  days  since,  believing 
I  should  be  able  to  attend  the  convention,  but  I  now  find  that 
business  arrangements  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  on  so  interest- 
ing  an  occasion,  for  I  had  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  being  pre- 
sent and  listening  to  the  discussions,  etc.,  of  such  an  assembly. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  LOAFBOfiBOW. 
H.  P.  Peet,  Esq. 
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FROM  MRS.  AYBiS. 


East  Hartford^  Aug.  27, 1850. 

H.  P.  Peet,  esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^It  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 
tD  be  present  at  the  convention  about  to  assemble  at  your  Insti- 
tution. I  regret  to  lose  the  pleasant  intercourse  I  had  hoped 
there  to  enjoy,  the  profit  I  had  expected  to  receive,  and  the 
privilege  of  adding  my  feeble  aid  toward  the  furtherance  of  a 
cause  in  which  I  have  a  sincere  interest. 

Allow  me  to  express  through  you  to  the  convention  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects,  my  cordial  wish  that  its  deliberations 
may  be  fruitful  in  good  to  those  who  suffer  the  coJamity  of  deaf- 
ness, and  my  earnest  assurance  that  though  necessarily  absent, 
my  heart  will  rejoice  in  all  that  is  devised  and  done  for  the 
moral;  social  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

With  much  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  AYEES. 


FROM   REV.    MR.   DAY. 

J^orthampton^  Aug.  26, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Since  meeting  you  in  New  Haven,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  advice  of  my  physician,  I  have  resigned  the 
charge  of  my  pulpit  for  a  couple  of  months  and  am  endeavoring 
W  study  the  strictest  quiet. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  take  cold  which 
aggravated  my  throat  difficulty  considerably. 

Toa  will  see  from  this  that  I  am  pretty  effectually  disabled. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion, I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  long  anticipated  pleasure 
ef  being  present  at  the  Convention.  I  have  delayed  coming  to 
tliis  conclusion  to  the  last  moment  and  have  only  been  brought 
to  it  by  the  conviction  that  no  other  course  lies  open  before  me. 
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My  recovery  is  sufficiently  doubtful  at  the  best :  it  would  be 
more  so  should  I  follow  my  own  inclination  and  be  present  at 
the  convention.  Trusting  that  you  will  have  an  agreeable  and 
profitable  meeting  which  shall  greatly  promote  the  advancement 
of  deaf-mute  education, 

I  remain  as  ever. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly, 
Tour  friend, 

GEORGE  E.  DAY. 


FROM  RBV.   MR.    LAMBERT. 

^    Salemy  Aug.  19, 1850. 
Mr.  H.  p.  Peet. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Returning  on  Saturday  after  an  absence  of  ten 
days,  I  found  your  letter  on  my  table. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  friends  at 
the  time  indicated,  but  I  find  I  must  deny  myself  that  pleasure. 

Will  you  present  my  regards  to  the  teachers  and  others  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  who  may  be  with  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  B.  LAMBERT. 


FROM   MR.    WALKER. 

Cedar  Spring  Asylum^  Aug.  19,  1850. 

Dear  Sir  : — Long  since  I  received  your  kind  invitation  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Springs  inviting  me  to  participate  in  the 
New-Tork  Convention  to  be  composed  of  Instructors,  Commis- 
sioners, &c.,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  have  delayed  till  the 
present  answering  you,  thinking  it  possible  that  I  might  attend. 

Owing,  however,  to  circumstances  over  which  I  have  little 
control,  I  cannot  now  attend  the  convention.  Neither  have  I 
any  suggejstions  at  present  to  offer  to  that  body,  feeling  as  I  do 
unable  to  counsel  men  of  more  experience  in  this  benevolent 
enterprise. 
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I  desire  that  you  will  forward  any  information  respecting  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  which  you  may  think  important  to  me. 

Very  respectfully 
Yours,  &c. 

N.  P.  WALKER. 
H.  P.  Peet,  esq. 


The  Committee  on  nominations  having  returned  and  reported^ 
through  their  Chairman,  J.  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  then  unanimously  elected : 

OFFICE&S   OF   the  CONVENTION. 

Hon.  CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  President. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Conn.,  ' 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  N.  Y., 

Joshua  Foster,  Pa., 

J.  S.  Brown,  Ind., 

W.  D.  Cooke,  N.  C, 

Thos.  Officer,  III., 

0.  P.  Fannin,  Geo., 


Vice-Presidents. 


L.  H.  Woodruff,  >  jg^,etaries, 
I.  Lewis  Peet,      ^ 


The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  being  accepted,  the 
gentlemen  named  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties 
them. 


Messrs.  Brown  and  Turner  were  requested  to  wait  upon  the 
President  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  spoke  briefly  as  follows :  He  appreciated^ 
he  said,  most  sensibly  the  kindness  manifested  and  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  in  selecting  him  to  preside  over  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body.  The  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  great  progress  already  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  had  enlisted  a  geneial  interest  in  their  behalf;  and 
their  cause  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
of  the  community.  The  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  themselves  In- 
elixied  to  consider  the  deprivation  of  their  senses  at  all  as  a  miis- 
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fortune,  though  others,  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  regard 
it  as  a  great  affliction.  The  liberality  of  the  states,  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  individuals,  with  the  persevering  efforts  of  devoted 
teachers,  have  done  much  to  alleviate  their  condition.  It  was 
not  impossible  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  Convention,  by 
comparing  opinions,  stating  residts  and  adopting  measures,  to 
do  yet  more  for  their  advancement.  He  confessed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  astonishment  with  him  that  so  much  had  been 
done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  almost  a 
mystery  how  it  had  been  possible  to  impress  upon  minds  which 
had  no  oral  language,  even  the  elementary  principles  of  instruc- 
tion. He  trusted  the  efforts  of  this  occasion  would  be  abundant- 
ly blessed,  and  would  greatly  advance  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  state  and  institution  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tion, was  then  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  order 
and  form  of  business. 

The  Business  Committee  was  accordingly  constituted,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hon.  C.  Morgan,  President  of  the  Convention ;  Dr.  Peet  of 
New-Torlc;  Mr.  Pahnin  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Brown  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  xFosTER  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Turner  of  Connecticut ;  Mr. 
OvwicsR  of  Illinois ;  and  Mr.  Cooke;  of  North  Carolina. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draft  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Convention. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Beekman  of  N.  T. ;  Stonb 
of  Conn.;  Fannin  of  Geo.;  Cooke  of  N.  C;  and  Moirrs  of 
New-York. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Peet,  and 
adopted,  viz : 

Resdvedj  That  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  prepared  with 
written  articles,  present  the  titles  of  these  articles  in  writing  to 
the  business  committee ;  and  in  like  manner  those  who  have  sub- 
jects of  discussion  to  propose  to  the  convention,  state  these  in 
writii^  to  the  same  committee. 
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The  bofiiiiess  eoiomlttee  ikea  retijred. 


Prof.  Ba&tlstt,  from  the  committee  on  credentials,  presented 
the  following  report : 

LIST   OF   DELEGATES   PRESENT. 

From  the  American  At^lttm  for  the  Deaf  end  Dunib^  Hartford^ 
Ctotn.— Bev.  W.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  L.  H.  Woodruff;  Mr,  Samuel 
Porter,  Mr.  Collins  Stone,  and  Mr.  W.  Whiton. 

From  the  Pennsyhama  Inst. — Messrs.  J.  Foster,  Beig,  D.  Pet- 
tengill  and  J.  Mount* 

From  the  Indiana  hst. — ^Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  N.  M.  Totten. 

From  t/ie  Illinois  Inst. — ^Mr.  Thomas  OfSicer,  Principal. 

From  the  Jforth  Carolina  bist. — ^Mr.  William  D.  Cooke,  Princi- 
pal. 

From  the  Jfew-York  Inst. — ^H.  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  the 
Inst.,  and  Professors  D.  E.  Bartlett,  Bev.  J.  A.  Cary,  0:  W. 
Morris,  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Thomas  Gallaudet,  I.  L.  Peet,  £.  Peet, 
F.  A.  Spofford,  and  J.  H.  Benedict ;  also,  P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq. 
1st.  Vice-President  of  the  N.  T.  Inst.,  Hon.  James  W.  Beekman, 
J.  C.  Green,  Esq.,  Bev.  6.  T.  Bedell,  Israel  Bussell  and  Shep- 
herd Knapp,  Esqr's,  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New-York  Institution. 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

BeF-  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bev.  J.  H. 
PettingeU  of  Essex,  Conn.,  Messrs.  6.  H.  Loring  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  6.  R.  Burnet  of  N.  J.,  former  instructors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Dr.  T.  P.  King,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  H.  Hirzel,  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  business  now  reported,  in  part,  as  follows]: 
[Assembly,  No.  22.J  7 
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That  In  addition  to  the  reading  of  such  papers  as  should  be 
presented,  it  would  be  expedient  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1 .  What  branches  of  study  should  be  included  in  a  course  of 
five  years'  instruction. 

2.  What  branches  of  study  should  be  included  in  a  course  of 
seven  years'  instruction. 

3.  At  what  age  should  pupils  be  admitted  to  an  institution^ 
and  what  should  be  the  length  of  the  period  of  their  instruction. 

4.  Obstacles  in  the  way  ol  their  improvement. 

5.  Articulation. 

6.  Text-books. 

7.  Trades. 

8.  Amusements. 

9.  Library. 

10.  Methods  of  teaching  grammar,  geography,  &c. 

1 1 .  Division  of  time  each  day. 

12.  Government  of  pupils. 

13.  Should  the  sexes  be  classified  together. 

14.  Support  of  Institutions. 

15.  Use  of  signs. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  a  memoir,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Peet  be  read  before  the  convention  this  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted. 

The  convention  then  listened  to  a  memoir  from  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet,  on  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  memoir  was 
as  follows : 


MEMOIR 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  IHSTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  INSTRUCTING  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT  BAKTET   9.   PEET. 


.  ,  .  '   : 
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MEMOIR. 


In  considering  the  origin  of  the  art  of  instrueting  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  was,  in  ancient  times, 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  this  unfortunalie  class, 
and  what  views  were  expressed  by  the  learned  and  \rtse  men  of 
antiquity,  concerning  the  possibility  of  meliorating  thdr  con- 
dition. 

The  notices  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  which,  with  laboh 
lions  research,  hare  been  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the  an^- 
eients,  though  very  slight  and  imperfect,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  Which  we  should  form  a  priori^  that  the  unedu^ 
cated  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  in  all  ages  much  the  same ;  and 
hence  that  the  present  known  characteristics  of  this  class,  too 
many  specimens  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found,  were  the  charad- 
teristics  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Judea,  of  Attica,  of  ancient  Italy. 

At  the  remotest  period  to  which  history  reaches,  as  at  this 
day,  the  ear  was  the  principal  oi^an  of  communication  and  of 
instruction ;  and  artici^ated  words,  the  instruments  of  thought. 
There  may,  (we  need  here  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  theory^) 
have  been  a  much  remoter  period,  in  the  infimcy  of  society,  of 
which  history  can  no  more  preserve  the  t^rioes  than  the  memory 
of  the  individual  can  preserve  the  events  of  his  own  early  in- 
fimcy ;  when  not  only  the  accumulated  experience  of  genera- 
tions had  not  yet  become  tiie  property  of  the  whole  race,  and 
therefore  personal  experience  was  almost  the  sole  measure  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  but  when  articulated  languages  wei^ 
yet  in  the  early  process  of  formation,  and  hence  gestures  were 
still  stru^Iing  with  words  for  the  preeminence.  In  such  a  ^te 
of  society,  it  will  easily  be  admitted  that  flie  bom  deaf  wouM  ^ 
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at  no  serious  disadvantage  in  the  commerce  of  life ;  at  none  phy- 
sically and  moraUy,  and  but  little  intellectually.  But  as  society 
advances,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  remaining  stationary,  are  left  at 
an  increasing  distance  behind.  The  mode  of  communication  in 
which  they  can  take  no  part  gradually  acquires  the  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  of  intelligence,  just  as  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient port  of  a  country  gradually  acquires  the  monopoly  of  trade. 
While,  to  carry  out  the  metaphor,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
lavished  to  enlarge,  to  unprove,  to  ornament  the  great  mart,  the 
neglected  one  goes  to  decay. 

The  preeminence  which  speech,  if  it  did  not  possess  originally, 
had  thus  acquired  at  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  of 
tradition,  as  the  instrument  of  thought  and  of  communication 
among  men,  and  the  consequent  disuse  and  neglect  by  the  mass 
of  men  of  the  language  of  action,  left  the  deaf  and  dumb  without 
readily  available  means  of  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men. 
Thus  cut  off  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  of  which  language 
is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle,  they  stand  before  us  living 
monuments  of  that  primeval  state  of  ignorance,  from  which 
Bodety  has  been  slowly  emerging  during  thousands  of  years. 
But  we  must  admit  that  the  consequences  of  their  privation  are, 
in  most  cases,  more  serious  than  the  mere  negative  privation  of 
knowledge.  They  are,  in  a  great  measure,  sundered  from  human 
sympathy  and  companionship,  deprived  of  the  excitement,  the 
incentives  to  mental  action,  the  aid  and  encouragement  to  con- 
tinuous thought  which  children  who  hear  derive  from  the  emu- 
lative play  and  struggle  of  mind  among  themselves,  and  from 
the  notice,  the  counsels,  the  example  and  approbation  of  their 
elders.  Thus  victims^  in  part,  of  circumstances,  but  still  more 
of  neglect,  the  faculties  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  how- 
ever well  constituted  originally,  are  dwarfed  and  distorted  in 
their  growth  and  development.  They  become  stamped  as  a  class 
with  a  very  marked  intellectual  and  moral  inferiority,  which, 
when  impressed  through  early  neglect,  subsequent  instruction 
teannot,  in  many  cases,  wholly  remove. 

.  ,  Still  we  must  testify  that  the  judgments  passed  upon  them,  not 
merely  by  speculative  philosophers;  but  by  somi  very  estimable 
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teachers,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  know  them  intimate- 
ly, have  been  both  too  severe  in  degree,  and  much  too  general  in 
application.  In  fact,  the  pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  uned- 
ucated deaf  and  dumb  usually  drawn,  are  applicable  only  to  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  been  neglected  and  their^  instinctive  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  mode  of  communication  with  their  fellows 
repelled ;  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  live  with  the  most  ig- 
norant, stiff-minded  and  prejudiced  of  the  human  race.  We 
know  that  many  deaf-mutes  who  were  never  taught  either  to 
speak  or  to  write,  but  have  been  blessed  with  intelligent  and 
kindly  disposed  companions,  have  acquired,  through  their  own 
language  of  pantomime,  a  respectable  store  of  knowledge,  some 
activity  and  sprightliness  of  intellect,  and  tact  and  skill  in  ordi- 
nary matters  of  domestic  or  mechanical  employment.  The  most 
sharp  and  intelligent  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  are,  it  is 
true,  far  inferior  to  the  more  intelligent  class  of  those  who  hear ; 
but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  who, 
not  merely  in  manual  dexterity,  but  in  judgment  in  all  matters 
relating  to  their  ordinary  employment,  in  outward  decorum  of 
deportment,  and  even  in  quickness  of  observation,  are  fully  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move. 

Such,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  in  ancient  i  s  in  modern  timesi 
(if  we  except  those  countries  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  was  known.)     Some,  no 
doubt,  sunk  to  a  condition  little  bettor  than  idiocy.    The  great 
mass  showed  some  unmistakable  signs  of  reason  and  of  intelli- 
gence, and  could  be  usefully  employed  in  manual  labor.     And 
here  and  there  one  possessed,  within  a  small  circle  of  friends, 
the  means  of  considerable  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment. 
These  exceptional  cases  must,  however,  have  been  either  rare,  or 
known  only  to  a  few.    To  appreciate  the  actual  intellectual  con* 
dition  of  a  deaf-mute  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  our  idioms  of 
words,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  own  idiom  of  gestures 
is  necessary ;  and  this  acquaintance  could  have  been  possessed 
but  by  a  very  small  number,  perhaps  but  one  or  two  of  his  im- 
mediate associates.    Hence  the  general  belief  that  the  only  means 
of  communicating  with  tliis  class  of  persons  was  necessarily  vagua 
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nnd  uncertain,  and  consequently  that  their  instmction  and  in- 
telbctnal  improvement  were  utterly  hopeless.  Lucretius,*  in 
expressing  this  sentiment,  did  but  express  tlie  general  sentiment^ 
not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  but  of  the  wise  and 
learned  < 

And  yet  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  general  prevalence 
of  this  belief,  when  we  reflect  that  the  cultivation  and  expansion 
of  their  own  language  of  pantomime  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  average  intellectual  and  moral 
level  of  their  race ;  and  recall  the  testimony  of  Cicero  and  Lu- 
cian  as  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  pantomime  of  the  Soman 
stage  had  been  carried  in  their  times.  We  are  told  that  '^  a  king 
jErom  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  seeing  a  pantomime  performed 
at  Bome,  begged  him  of  Nero  to  be  used  as  an  interpreter  with 
the  nations  in  his  neighborhood  at  home.^f  And  it  seems  incred- 
ible that  the  applicability  of  this  art  to  the  instruction  oi  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  never  have  been  remarked. 

Nor  is  our  surprise  diminished  by  the  remarkable  case  re- 
corded by  Pliny ,t  who,  spealdng  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
Bome,  mentions,  '^  Quintus  Pedius,  grandson  to  that  Consul  Quin- 
tus  Pedids,  who  was  named  in  Csesar's  will,  co-heir  with  Augus- 
tus." (The  elder  Pedius  was  Caesar's  nephew,  and  cousin  to  Au- 
gustus.) '^  This  young  man  being  a  mute  from  birth,  the  orator 
Messale,  of  whose  family  he  was,  through  his  grandmother^ 
tboi^ht  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  paintii^,  of  which  also 
Augustus,  of  sacred  memory,  approved.  The  young  man  made 
great  proficiency  in  that  art."  Eminence  in  the  art  of  painting^ 
we  need  not  say,  implies  a  very  considerable  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  in  this  case  undoubtedly  derived  through  the  language  of 
pantomime,  probably  in  part  by  frequenting  the  pantomime  of 
the  Roman  stage.  Other  like  instances  there  may  have  been^ 
which  were  either  never  recorded,  or  the  records  of  which  are 
not  in  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
ancients  which  has  survived  the  general  wreck. 

^  To  initnict  the  denf  ao  att  ecmid  ovm:  reaehf 
No  cam  improre  thoni  and  no  wifldom  teach, 
f  American  Review,  vol.  Ill,  page  5U5.    Note. 
{Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  Txxv  ,  ohap#4w 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  origin  of  those  systems  of 
philosophy  which  led  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  with  even 
such  instances  as  that  of  Pedius  before  them,  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  need  only  remark, 
that  their  error  proceeded  from  the  ancient  prejudice  that  speech 
is  not  merely  the  most  convenient,  but  the  exclusive  channel 
and  instrument  of  thought.  Upon  this  was  superinduced  another 
error,  still  more  absurd,  indeed  so  absurd  that  some  of  the 
ancients  themselves  perceived  its  fallacy,  namely,  that  articula- 
ted speech  is  a  gift  of  nature,  instinctive  in  man  as  a  rational 
being.  We  are  told  that  certain  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Scythia  attempted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  original  language 
of  mankind  by  causing  children  to  be  brought  up  in  entire  se- 
clusion, supposing  that  with  the  development  of  reason,  speech 
would  come,  of  course.  And  though  Aristotle,  and  after  him, 
Pliny*  distinctly  assert  that  dumbness  is  a  consequence  of  deaf- 
ness, and  that  "  there  is  no  person  deaf  from  birth  who  is  not  at 
the  same  time  dumb,"  we  are  told  that  most  of  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians believed  dumbness  to  be  not  a  consequence  of  deafness, 
but  the  effect  of  a  common  organic  lesion  of  the  lingual  and 
auditory  nerves  arising  as  they  do  ftom  a  neighboring  origin  of 
the  brain,t  and  the  authors  of  the  code  of  Justinian  make  special 
exception  in  favor  of  such  persons,  deaf  from  birth,  ^^  to  whom 
the  gift  of  speech  may  have  been  conceded  by  nature,  which 
indeed,"  they  considerately  add,  ^'  rarely  happens." 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  lending 
the  sanction  of  his  great  authority  to  the  prejudices  through 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  thus  condemned  to  irremediable 
ignorance  and  degradation.  He  indeed  styles  the  ear  the  organ 
of  instruction,  and  says  that,  "  of  all  the  senses  hearing  contri- 
butes the  most  to  intelligence  and  knowledge,"  but  according  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol,  Ixi,  p.  409,)  this  dictum  was  taken 
apart  from  the  qualifications  under  which  that  illustrious  think- 
er adranced  the  proposition  (viz :  that  this  was  only  l^  accident, 
inasmuch  as  hearing  is  the  sense  of  sound,  and  sound  contingently 

•  See  Pliny,  Rat.  Higt.  x.  69.  Pliny,  however,  proposes  distinct  remedies  for 
deafness  and  Uu  dunliaeis^ 

t  Bee  Edlnbnrg^h  Rerlew,  1x1.  409. 
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the  vehicle  of  thought,)  and  was  allied  to  prove,  what  was  in 
&ct  the  very  converse  of  its  true  import,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  wholly  incapable  of  intellectual  instruction ;  while  the  dogma 
of  the  physicians  just  cited  was  held  to  be  conclusive  against  the 
possibility  of  their  being  taught  to  articulate. 

This  dogma  of  the  physicians  did  but  advance  a  theory  to 
support  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  formed  from  the  out- 
ward phenomena  presented  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  same  word  Qco)(po€)  denoting  primarily  dull  of  mind 
(like  our  dumb)  was  used  both  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  dumb. 
Thus  in  Mathew  ix.  13,  the  dumb  spake,  and  li.  5,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  same  word  is  in  the  original  used  in  both  places.* 
Experience  had  shown,  as  admitted  in  the  code  of  Justinian 
that  some  might  be  dumb  without  being  deaf,  or  deaf  without 
being  dumb ;  but  in  the  popular  belief  and  in  popular  language, 
the  dumb  as  a  class  were  held  to  be  naturally  incapable  of  speech. 
Indeed,  their  dumbness  was  probably  regarded  as  a  more  striking 
characteristic  than  their  deafness,  sino/C  as  we  know  many  of 
them  are  only  partially  deaf. 

The  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  which,  by  presenting  a 
visible  language,  ought  to  have  made  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  much  easier,  in  fact  made  it  seem  more  impracticable. 
To  all  who  had  laboriously  learned  to  read  and  write  through 
the  ear,  it  seemed  impossible  to  regard  written  characters  other- 
wise than  as  the  representatives  of  sounds.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  Italian  philosopher,  Jerome  Cardan,  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  that  written  words  might  represent  ideas 
directly  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
And  much  after  his  time,  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
thought  it  necessary  to  teach  their  pupils  to  pronounce  words, 
before  they  considered  them  able  to  understand  them. 

Begerandof  supposes  that  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  China,  where 
the  written  characters  represented  not  words  but  ideas,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  may  have  been  instructed  through  the  eye,  without 
any  person  being  surprised  at  it,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 

•  We  arc  indebted  to  Prof.  Lewis  of  Uaioa  College  for  this  reaark. 
t  Vol.  X.  p.  13 
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Besides  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were,  in  good  part^ 
alphabetical  characters,  we  apprehend  that  neither  this  mode  of 
writing,  nor  still  less  that  of  the  Chinese  is,  in  its  elements  self- 
explanatory.  To  learn  either  requires  particular,  often  labori- 
ous explanation  and  instruction,  which,  of  course,  was  given 
through  the  voice  and  ear.  The  htgiiming  of  instruction  must, 
therefore,  have  seemed  as  impossible  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
the  case  of  ideological  writing,  as  in  the  case  of  alphabetical 
writing. 

The  case,  therefore,  is  reduced  simply  to  this :  men  in  general 
refused  to  believe,  indeed  never  suspected,  that  ideas  could  be 
clearly  and  definitely  expressed,  or  even  conceived,  except  in 
articulate  words.  To  the  vulgar,  the  power  of  speech  seemed 
the  only  difference  between  reasoning  beings  and  animals  void  of 
reason.  To  philosophers,  words  seemed  essential  to  at  least  all 
the  higher  operations  of  thought.  To  theologians,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  receive  the  faith  except  through  the  literal  word,  and 
impossible  for  those  who  were  bom  deaf  to  receive  the  word.* 
With  jurists,  there  was  no  mode  of  giving  a  valid  attestation  of 
one's  legal  acts  except  in  words.  Those  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
the  voice,  could  give  that  attestation  in  writing,  if  able ;  but  the 
Roman  law  recognises  no  possibility  of  giving  a  valid  assent  by 
signs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  (the 
provisions  of  which  have  just  been  referred  to,)  in  making  an 
exception  in  favor  of  those  deaf-mutes  who  could  write  and  who 
might  make  wills,  execute  deeds  of  gift,  and  other  legal  instru- 
ments, and  manumit  slaves  by  writing,  under  their  own  hands, 
while  all  this  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
unable  ta  write,  the  exception  is  expressly  worded  to  apply  only 
to  those  deaf-mutes  who  were  not  so  from  birth.  These  were 
supposed  capable  of  learning  to  write,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  no  such  possibility  is  admitted.f    And 

•  at.  Anguitine,  in  the  fourth  eentuiy,  commenting  we  beUere  on  the  words  of 
theapoeUe,  <<  Faith  comes  by  hearings  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Goa«»  (Rom. 
z«  ITy)  remarks  that  deafness  from  birth  malces  faith  impossible^  since  he  who  i 
bom  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor  learn  to  read  It : 

•<  Qaod  Titiam,  ipmm  impedit  fidem ;  nam  snrdns  natn  litteras  qnibus  lectis 
ftd«B  eoncipinty  discere  non  potest." 

t  &••  0eferaado  dps  8oQrdt-Ma#tt,  i.  20. 
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yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  same  legislator  believed  that,  in 
rare  cases,  persons  born  deaf  might  have  received  the  gift  of 
speech  from  nature! 

We  find,  then,  that  of  the  two  great  tmths  on  which  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  that  their  own  language  of 
pantomime,  cultivated  and  improved,  is  sufficient  for  all  essential 
purposes  of  instruction  and  communication ;  and  that  ideas  may 
be  attached  directly  to  written  words,  without  the  intermediation 
of  sounds;  the  second  was  never  suspected  by  the  ancients,  and 
the  first  only  recognised  at  most  In  the  case  of  a  few  familiar 
ideas,  except  it  may  hare  been  as  a  means  of  recalling  ideas 
already  acquired  through  the  use  of  s^eeeh. 

If  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  held  to  be  incapable  of  instruction 
in  the  most  palmy  days  of  ancient  learning,  we  cannot  expect 
that  their  condition  should  be  any  better  during  the  long  night 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  succeeded.  In  fact,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  northern  nations  seem  to  have  been  more  severe 
and  unjust  toward  them  than  those  of  the  Romans.  By  the  lat- 
ter they  were  regarded  as  naturally  deficient  in  intellect ;  by  the 
former  they  were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  semi-demoniacal  race  of  beings.  We  are  told  that  the  early 
code  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  imposed  upon  them  civil 
disabilities  even  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Romans,  in  some 
eases  depriving  them  of  their  natural  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
an  express  dispensation  from  the  Pope  was  thought  necessary  to 
authorize  the  marriage  of  a  deaf-mute.* . 

Still,  as  in  many  cases  deaf-mutes  must  have  strongly  excited 
theeympathies  of  superior  minds,  the  mode  of  imparting  to  them 
more  or  less  instruction  may  have  repeatedly  been  discovered  by 
mere  accident.  One  such  case,  perhaps  only  one  of  several,  has 
within  a  few  years  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  A  passage  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  venerable  Bede  (first  cited  in  this 
connection  by  the  Abbe  Carton,  of  Brugesf)  has,  of  late,  excited 
much  attention.  Bede  is  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  many 
miracles  performed  by  a  holy  man  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  seventh  century — John,  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  afterward 

•  Estai  Historique,  etc>  des  Sourds-Muett  pv  I^Mii  Vaiw«.    P«ria»  1844. 
t  See  Carton's  JoariuJ>  iii.  72. 
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known  as  Saint  John  of  Beverly.  This  bishop,  calling  to  him  a 
dumb  youth  on  whom  he  ^as  accustomed  to  bestow  alms,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  tongue,  commanded  him  to 
repeat  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  gea,  yea,  which  he  did ;  and  after* 
wards  repeated  from  the  bishop's  lips,  first  letters,  then  syllables, 
and  so  on  to  words  and  sentences.  If  we  only  suppose  sufficient 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  more  than  usual  aptness  in 
the  mute,  and  a  reasonable  time  for  completing  the  education  of 
his  voice,  the  result  is  quite  natural  and  credible.  To  the  simple 
Angles,  this  cure  of  the  dumb  man  seemed  as  much  a  miracle  as 
tiie  healing,  by  the  same  bishop,  of  the  damsel  who  lay  at  the 
point  of  death  from  an  inflammation  which  resulted  from  her 
being  bled  on  the  wrong  day  of  the  moon;  or  of  the  youth  ajH 
parently  killed  by  a  fall  while  racing  his  horse  against  the 
bishop's  consent.  Hence  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  account 
Ihe  exaggerations  of  enthusiastic  iaith ;  «id  instead  of  wonder* 
ing  that  the  degree  of  success  should  be  represented  as  so  com- 
plete, and  the  education  of  the  dumb  man  as  accomplished  in  a 
few  hours,  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  the  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess have  been  so  distinctly  preserved.  However  small  may 
have  been  the  amount  of  intellectual  improvement  in  this  case, 
supposing  the  relation  to  be  founded  in  fact,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  happiness  of  the  dumb  man  was  greatly  increased.  He 
was  at  least  relieved  from  the  degraded  condition  to  which  preju- 
dice doomed  those  laboring  under  his  infirmity,  and  made  an 
object  of  interest,  attention,  good  will,  and  even  reverence. 

From  this  time,  no  trace  of  an  instructed  deaf-mute  has  been 
discovered  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  Rodolph  Agricola,  (bom 
1443,  died  1485,)  a  native  of  Baffle,  near  Groningen,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time,  is  the  first  who  re- 
cords that  a  deaf-mute  had  learned  to  write.  He  gives  neither 
name,  place  nor  mode  of  instruction.  He  is  represented  by  some 
to  have  spoken  of  this  person  as  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  by  oth- 
ers as  deaf  from  infancy,  which  leaves  it  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  case  was  not  that  of  a  person  who  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  language  before  becoming  deaf.  He,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  it  as  almost  miraculous,*  which  he  would  hardly 

•EdiBlmrgli  Beyiew,  Isi,  410. 
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have  done  if  it  had  been  one  of  those  cases  provided  for  by  Jus- 
tinian as  capable  of  instruction ;  afid  those  who  commented  on 
the  statement,  evidently  understood  it  to  refer,  at  least,  to  one 
deaf  from  so  early  an  age  as  to  make  his  instruction  impossible 
by  ordinary  means.  Luis  Yives,  who,  half  a  century  later, 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  Agricola's  relation,  did  so  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  apparent  impossibility  of  teaching  one  who 
wanted  the  organ  of  instruction^  as  Aristotle  had  styled  the  ear. 

The  statement  of  Agricola  found  a  more  candid  commentator 
in  the  eminent  philosopher  of  Pavia,  Jerome  Cardan,*  and  awak- 
ened a  train  of  luminous  thought,  that,  if  it  had  been  followed 
out,  might  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  which  we  treat.  ^'  The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb/' 
he  remarks,!  ^  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible.  The  deaf-mute 
can  conceive  that  the  word  breads  for  example,  as  it  stands  writ- 
ten, represents  the  object  which  we  point  out  to  him.  Just  as 
after  having  seen  any  object,  we  preserve  its  form  in  the  memory 
and  can  draw  a  resemblance  of  it,  so  the  deaf-mute  can  preserve 
in  his  mind  the  forms  of  the  written  characters,  and  can  associ- 
ate them  directly  with  ideas ;  for  spoken  words  represent  ideas 
only  by  convention,  and  written  words  can  be  made  to  represent 
ideas  by  convention."  In  proof  of  this  he  instances  the  mode  of 
writing  in  hieroglyphics,  and  refers  to  the  mimsd  of  the  Romans, 
to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  ideas  may  be  imparted  by  signs* 
But  after  thus  hastily  sketching  the  principles  on  which  deaf- 
mutes  might  be  instructed,  he  leaves  to  others  the  practical  ap- 
plication ;  and  turns  aside  to  pursue  some  new  object  of  specula- 
tion.| 

The  five  principal  instruments  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf,  writing,  pantomime,  the  manual  alphabet,  design  and  read- 
ing on  the  lips,  are  none  of  them  of  modern  invention,  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  cases  earlier  than  any  known  to 
have  been  recorded,  each  may  have  been  used  with  some  d^ee 

•Bora  IflOl,  died  1576. 

tI>«ff«nuido  I,,  306. 

}C«rdaa  w«t  alio  one  of  tho  flrtty  if  not  tho  tknU  to  lucf  tft  tlio  poMibUity  of  tho 
bUnd  launisf  to  read  by  Uie  toaeh. 
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of  success  in  the  Instraction  of  one  or  more  deaf-mutes.    We 
will  briefly  consider  each  in  order. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that,  in  a  &mily  where  letters  and 
parcels  were  often  received  addressed  to  individuals  of  the  &mi- 
ly  by  name,  a  deaf-mute  of  very  quick  parts  might  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  the  written  name  of  each.  And  going  into  a  town 
where  names  were  written  over  shops,  he  would  learn  the  names 
of  those  which  he  had  occasion  to  frequent.  This  ability  to  learn 
written  words  once  discovered,  it  only  requires  a  brother,  sister  or 
parent  of  quick  ingenuity  and  patient  kindness  to  teach  him  quite 
an  extensive  vocabulary.  A  little  more  ingenuity  and  patience 
would  introduce  him  to  adjectives  and  verbs.  In  this  way,  by 
mere  dint  of  writing  in  the  presence  of  the  objects  and  of  the 
&cts,  with  occasional  explanations  by  gestures,  it  is  possible  in 
one  case  in  a  hundred,  to  bring  the  deaf-mute  to  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  skill  in  written  language.  Such  cases  may  have  occur- 
red. That  recorded  by  Agricola  may  have  been  one.  And  the 
earliest  known  case  of  an  instructed  deaf-mute  in  France,  (that 
of  Goibal,  Degerando  I.,  384,)  seems  to  have  been  another. 

Cases  there  doubtless  were,  ^so,  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
moral  education  of  a  deaf-mute,  merely  through  his  own  language 
of  signs,  was  carried  to  an  unusal  degree.  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  produced  a  second  Pedius,  a  deaf-mute  painter,  Juan 
Fernandez  Navarette.*  This  artist,  commonly  called  El  Mudo, 
(the  mute,)  was  highly  distinguished  in  his  art,  and  enjoyed  the 
special  favor  of  Philip  the  Second.  His  epitaph,  written  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  bears  that  "  Heaven  denied  him  the  gift  of  speech 
that  he  might  give  greater  life  and  eloquence  to  the  works  of  his 
pencil,  and  as  he  could  not  speak  himself,  he  made  them  speak 
for  him." 

Witli  such  evidence  of  the  native  powers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
before  him,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  a  Spaniard,  cotem- 
porary  with  Navarette,  who  first  attempted  the  regular  instruc- 
tion, (in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,)  of  this  class  of  persons. 

Though  the  opinion  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  of  others  of  the 
fiithers,  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  receive 

•Sm  fkiyoct  LliU  XiU6rmir«y  p.  88.     NavaMtte  U?m1  1606-1679. 
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the  faith,  was  generally  entertained  by  theologians  even  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  were  yet  cases  in  which 
pious  and  benevolent  priests  undertook  to  instruct  deaf-mutes  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  first  communion,  by  no  other  means  than  the  langui^e  of 
gestures.  The  earliest  case  of  this  kind  we  hare  met  with,  is  that 
related  In  the  life  of  the  Catholic  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.*  About 
the  year  1604,  he  took  into  his  house  a  deaf-mute  youth  whose 
good  conduct  and  ingenuity,  not  less  than  his  misfortune,  had 
excited  his  interest  and  compassion,  and  succeeded  "  with  in- 
credible labor''  in  teaching  his  proteg6  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  taught  him  to  confess  himself  by  signs,  and  admitted  him 
to  the  communion,  which,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  youth  never  approached  without  a  respect  and  devo- 
tion that  were  highly  edifying.  This  interesting  mute,  it  is  ad- 
ded, did  not  long  survive  the  bishop,  his  death  being  caused  by 
grief  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  master. 

The  task  which  this  Catholic  prelate  attempted  with  no  other 
instrument  than  the  language  of  gestures,  had  been  attempted 
nearly  half  a  century  before,  by  means  of  pictures,  by  a  protest- 
ant  clergyman  of  Brandenburgh,  Joachim  Pasch,t  who  died  1578. 
According  to  Dr.  Neumann,  Pasch,  though  advanced  in  years, 
instructed,  by  the  means  mentioned,  his  daughter,  who  had  be- 
come deaf  at  the  age  of  six  months.  To  what  degree  this  labor 
of  parental  love  was  successful,  we  have  no  information.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  it  possible,  by  pictures  alone,  to  obtain  any 
very  valuable  results.  But,  as  an  auxiliary  of  signs,  pictures 
may  be  a  very  useful  instrument  of  insti:uction.  We  are  informed 
that  two  centuries  later,  the  Father  Vanin  in  Trance,  renewed 
the  attempt  to  teach  the  truths  of  religion  by  means  of  pictures; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  his  pupils  ideas 
either  elevated  or  correct.  Such  lessons  must,  however,  by  fur- 
nishing a  pleasant  occupation  for  the  faculties  that  would  other- 
wise have  lain  dormant,  greatly  have  promoted  the  happiness 
of  the  deaf-mutes. 

•  See  L'Ami  det  Soardi-Miietoi  Journal  ptr  Pironz,  It,  52. 

t  Ber  l^nbftitBimeii  AnsUlt  Zu  Paris,  ete.,  p.  58-69.    Some  writers  seem  to  hare 
eonfoonded  Joachim  Pasch  with  Georg^e  Pasch  or  Paschlno,  who  lived  much  later  ^ 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  manual  alphabet,  which  now  seems 
to  be  appropriate  if  not  peculiar  to  the  deaf,  should  ha^e  been 
well  known,  at  least  to  the  learned  and  curious,  many  centuries 
before  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  ever  thought  of. 

The  use  of  a  mode  of  indicating  words  with  the  hands  and  An- 
gers, letter  by  letter,  has  been  traced  to  periods  of  high  antiqui- 
ty. Such  a  mode  of  conversing  furtively,  on  forbidden  subjects 
iaay  even  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  so  at  least 
we  may  conjecture  from  the  allusion  to  those  who  speak  with  the 
fzet  and  teach  with  tfu fingers,  in  Proverbs  vi.  13.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  their  modes  of  spelling  words  on  the  fingers ;  some  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  little  treatise  of  the  venerable 
Bede. 

The  manual  alphabets  handed  down  to  us  by  Beda  were  found- 
ed on  the  ancient  signs  for  numbers.  The  Greeks  had,  from  a 
very  early  period,  an .  ingenious  and  complete  system  of  numera- 
tion by  arbitrary  positions  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  According 
to  Beda,  the  units  up  to  nine  were  represented  by  inflections  of 
the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  To  these  were  added  in- 
flections of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  to  denote  the  tens.  The 
same  positions  which  denoted  tens  on  the  left  hand,  being 
transferred  to  the  right,  denoted  hundreds,  and  the  positions 
which  marked  units  on  the  left,  being  when  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  one  place  Airther  to  the  right  than  the  hundreds,  now 
marked  as  many  thousands.*  As  numbers  in  all  these  four 
places  could  be  presented  simultaneously,  any  number  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  tens  and  units,  less  than  ten  thusand  could  be 
displayed  on  the  hands  at  once.  John  Aventine,  the  Batisbon 
editor  of  Beda's  treatise,  cites  a  curious  passage  of  Pliny,  (Lib. 
xxxiv.  cap.  7,)  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Janus,  the  hands  of  which  were  sculptured  in  the  positions 

•The  higher  numlMrt  were  preieiited  by  Tmrioat  potUioni  of  the  handi  with  re* 
•peet  to  the  bodj.  The  Oreeki  were  aceaitomed  to  compare  the  fkToritei  of  kingf 
to  the  ftngen  of  the  arithmeticianiy  which  ia  one  poiition  denoted  thooiandi  end 
!■  another  mere  units.    Solon  is  said  to  have  nsed  this  flfl^nre. 
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representing  the  numbers,  three  hundred  fifty  and  five,  the  ijum- 
ber  of  days  in  the  lunar  year  of  Numa. 

Since  among  the  Greeks,  (as  indeed  among  the  Hebrews  and 
others  eastern  nations,)  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  regu- 
larly used  in  the  notation  of  numbers,  and  thus  each  letter  be- 
came familiarly  associated  with  some  simple  number,  a  people  so 
ingenious  would  soon  discover,  that  this  system  of  numeration  on 
the  fingers,  presented  an  easy  mode  of  spelling  words,  in  &ct,  a 
manual  alphabet  ready  made.  The  evidence  of  the  use,  among 
the  ancients,  of  a  manual  mode  of  spelling  words,  is  less  abun- 
dant and  conclusive  than  that  of  the  use  of  a  manual  system  of 
numeration,  but  the  testimony  of  Seda  is  explicit  that  the 
signs  of  the  latter  were  also  employed  for  the  former  purpose. 
And  the  uses  of  such  a  contrivance  instanced  by  Beda, — ^to  give 
important  hints  to  one's  friends  in  circumstances  that  require 
caution,  or  to  play  with  the  wonder  and  credulity  of  others,  by 
pretending  to  exercise  a  kind  of  divination,  are  so  obvious  and 
alluring,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  art  to  have  been 
often  put  in  practice. 

Bede  intimates  that  a  mode  of  secret  writing  was  founded  upon 
these  signs.  As  the  Romans  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  ordinarily 
associate  every  letter  with  a  number,  they  had  manual  alphabets 
of  their  own,*  in  one  of  which  each  letter  was  denoted  by  the 
number  of  its  customary  place  in  the  alphabet.  Thus,  says  Bede, 
"  if  thou  seest  thy  friend  among  wily  deceivers,  and  wouldst  ad- 
monish him  to  be  wary,  show  him  with  the  fingers.  III,  I,  XX, 
XIX,  V,  and  I,  VII,  V  \  which  in  the  order  of  the  letters  denoteth 
CAUTE  AGE,  and  for  greater  secrecy,  it  may  be  so  written," 
i.  e.,  as  we  suppose,  by  writing  according  to  the  Roman  numera- 
tion, the  number  of  the  letter  instead  of  the  letter  itself. 

Bonetf  mentions  on  the  authority  of  John  Baptist  Porta,  (De 
furtivis  litterarum  notis)  another  ancient  sign  alphabet,  the  com- 
position of  which  reminds  us  of  the  early  alphabet  of  the  Egyp- 

•  The  plates  annexed  to  the  work  of  Beda  give  three  distinct  manual  alphabets 
founded  on  the  signs  for  numbers ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  of  them  cor- 
responds to  any  of  those  used  by  the  ancients.  These  plates  seem  rather  th^ 
work  of  the  editor  than  of  Beda. 

t  Rednoclon  de  Ins  letras,  etc.  page  11^, 
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tians. "  It  was  discovered  that  each  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
could  be  denoted  by  touching  some  part  of  the  body,  the  name 
of  which  began  with  that  letter.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  touching 
successively  caputs  aurem^  renes^  tempora^  humerosy  aurem^  guttur^ 
iHndumj  the  word  Carthago  was  indicated. 

Leibnitz*  informs  us,  that  the  monks  of  certain  orders,  whose 
rules  forbade  the  use  of  the  voice,  were  accustomed  to  converse 
by  signs ;  that  is  by  a  manual  alphabet,  and  the  early  writers  on 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mention  several  kinds  of 
alphabets  as  actually  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  silent  or  furtive 
communications.  Not  a  few  have  since  been  devised,  which 
have  never  been  used,  or  only  used  by  their  inventors ;  for  the 
various  combinations  of  the  fingers  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
our  manual  alphabets  like  our  alphabets  of  the  pen,  have  seemed 
to  many  to  admit  of  great  improvements.! 

The  two,  which  have  come  into  general  use  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  are  formed  mainly  by  attempts  to  imitate  with 
the  fingers  the  outlines  of  the  Romans  letters.  Though  they 
differ  in  form  from  the  more  ancient  manual  alphabets  which 
have  been  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  would  have 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  communicating  with  the  deaf. 
That  they  were,  in  early  times,  thus  used,  we  have,  indeed,  no 
evidence.  Still,  if  the  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  communica- 
tion was,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  generally  difiused  among 
men  ot  letters,  it  is  highly  probable  that  more  than  one  person 
who,  though  deaf  from  childhood,  could  still  read,  had  discover- 
ed the  great  utility  of  the  manual  alphabet  in  his  own  case. 
That  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem  times  persons  were  occa- 
fitonally  met  with,  totally  deaf  fiom  childhood,  but  still  able  to 
read  and  write,  is  evident  from  the  particular  exception  from 
the  disabilities  of  the  mute  from  birth,  made  in  favor  of  this 
class  of  persons  in  the  code  of  Justinian.^ 

But  though  a  manual  alphabet  may  have  been  used  by  here 
and  there  an  unknown  and  unnoticed  deaf  person  in  ancient 

•  8m  Gnjott  Litte  Litteimire>  page  416. 

t  Panlnier  tr^TM  an  dlpAoM  gymaof MgM.    L«  soard-muety  p.  S80, 
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Greece,  or  Italj,  it  could  only  have  been  as  a  substitute  for 
writing,  and  by  persons  already  familiar  with  writing.  The 
invention  of  the  manual  alphabet,  therefore,  was  hardly  a  nearer 
step  than  the  invention  of  writing,  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  Yet  strange  to  say^ 
there  have  been  and  are  persons  of  intelligence,  who  imagine  the 
manual  alphabet  to  be  every  thing  in  this  branch  of  Instruction  ;^ 
and  the  statue  erectei  within  a  few  years  to  De  PEpe^,  by  his 
native  city  of  Versailles,  represents  this  great  man  in  the  act  of 
devoutly  thanking  Heaven  for  inspiring  him  to  invent  the 
manual  alphabet  which  he  himself  informs  us  he  derived  from 
the  work  of  Bonet  published  a  century  and  a  half  before  his 
time. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  mode  of  communicating  with  the 
deaf  by  reading  on  the  lips.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  possibility  of  distin- 
guishing spoken  words  by  the  motions  of  the  speaker's  lips. 
Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  all  times,  there  may  have  been 
examples,  little  known,  it  may  be,  but  not  very  rare,  of  persons 
who,  becoming  deaf  ii  childhood,  had  acquired  this  ability.  In 
every  large  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  meet  such 
cases,  and  at  the  earliest  periods  at  which  the  attention  of  wri- 
ters was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  they  found  such  cases  to  exist.  We  may  presume,  there- 
fore, that  like  cases  occurred  long  before  any  one  was  found 
to  record  them. 

The  earliest  instance  we  recollect  is  that  eited  by  Degerando^ 
(I.  262,)  from  Zwinger,  who  related  that  (Ecolampadius  had  at 
Basil  a  deaf  scholar  who  understood  him  through  the  eye. 
OScolampadius  was  a  contemporary  and  coadjutor  of  Luther,  and 
died  of  the  plague  in  1531. 

The  Italian,  John  Boniface,  in  his  voluminous  treatise  on  the 
art  of  signs,  published  according  to  Degerando,  in  1616,*  also 

•  Dr.  Neumann  giTei  the  date  of  this  book  Treyians,  1024.  (Die  Tanbrtammen, 
Anatalt,  etc.  p.  64,)  and  Guyot,  (List.  Lit.  Philoiophe,  p.  4Q2»)  ^iTea  Vieenx« 
1661,  instead  of  Vienna,  1616,  as  Degerando  had  it;  (see  his  worlCTOl.  I.  p.  327.) 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is  oorreet.  If  as  stated  in  Piraax*s  Jovnwl, 
(Ui.l35)  BoniliBMwaabonial647»the(iato  fivea  hf  Degaraado  is  likely  to  tM 
eofveet. 
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speaks  of  a  person  who  couli  read  on  the  lips.  Degerando  cites 
several  other  instances  from  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
among  which  we  notice  one  given  on  the  authority  of  Waller, 
not  as  supposed  in  Piroux's  Journal,  the  English  poet  Edmund 
Waller,)  who  relates  (in  the  English  Philosophical  Transactions) 
that  a  brother  and  sister  living  in  the  same  town  with  himself, 
both  deaf  from  childhood,  understood  from  the  movements  of 
the  lips,  all  that  was  said  to  them,  and  answered  correctly.* 
A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Bishop  Burnet  as 
occurring  at  Geneva  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century.f 

To  these  instances  of  deaf  persons  who  could  read  on  the  lips, 
at  a  period^  in  some  cases,  earlier  than  the  first  known  essays  to 
instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  Bonet, 
whose  work  published  in  1620,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  treat  of  more  particularly,  Bonet  observes  (pages  274 — ^277) 
that  <^some  mutes,  without  being  taught,  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  understand  by  the  motions  of  the  lips."  This  testi- 
mony we  regard  as  very  important.  If,  in  the  time  of  Bonet 
there  existed  in  Spain  deaf  persons  who  had  taught  themselves 
to  read  on  the  lips,  it  is  rendered  highly  probable  that  such  cases 
were  known  also  in  the  time  of  Ponce ;  and  it  is  very  natural 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  case  should  suggest  to  an  inge- 
nious, philosophical  and  meditative  mind,  the  means  of  teaching 
deaf-mutes  from  birth  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  vocal 
organs  by  which  speech  is  produced.  Whether  Ponce,  like 
Wallis  in  England  at  a  later  day,  began  with  a  pupil  who  still 
retained  some  remnant  of  speech,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the 
ease  of  Navarette  having  afforded  illustrious  proof  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  not  necessarily  deficient  in  mental  capacity,  a 
very  few  experiments,  upon  which  Ponce  may  have  been  put  by 
some  happy  inspiration  of  genius ;  or  even,  as  in  the  older  case 
recorded  by  Beda,  through  mere  accident,  would  have  sufficed 
to  open  to  a  master  mind  a  new  avenue  as  well  to  fune  as  to 
high  usefulness. 

If  we  indulge  in  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Ponoe 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

*  See  Ancriean  Annali  i.  44.  i 

t  The  Bairatiye  of  Blihop  Baniet  it  repeated  in  foU  in  the  Aaeriean  Annali  of 
«h«  neaf  and  Dmnb,  i.  lSl-2. 
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it  is  because,  in  the  utter  absence  of  historical  indications,  we  can 
only  indulge  in  conjecture.  M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  a  distinguished 
Spanish  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  supposes  that  it  was  the 
pantomime  of  the  Roman  stage  that  suggested  to  Ponce  the  me- 
thod  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Hernandez,  another 
Spaniard,  says  that  Ponce  took  the  idea  from  the  work  of  Beda.* 
It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  statements  explains  how  the 
mind  of  Ponce  was  directed  to  this  novel  career.  At  most  they 
but  explain  how  some  of  the  processes  of  instruction  may  have 
been  suggested  to  him. 

As  Ponce,  if  not  the  first  teacher  of  deaf  mutes^  was  certainly 
the  first  whose  success  was  so  decided  as  to  attract  public  notice, 
to  silence  scepticism,  and  direct  the  attention  of  others  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  notices  of  his  life  and  labors  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
so  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following  sketch,  the  materials 
for  which  we  have  carefully  collated  from  different  independent 
sources,  embraces,  we  believe,  about  all  that  is  now  known  con- 
cerning the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon  was  of  a  noble  family,!  and  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Valladolid,  (near  the  borders  of  old  Castile  and  Leon,) 
in  the  year  1520.:]:  All  that  is  known  of  his  personal  character 
and  history  is,  that  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  in 
the  convent  of  Sahagun  in  Leon,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  convent  of  the  same  order  at  Ona,  where  he  died 
in  August  1584,  and  where  his  memory  was  long  held  in  vener- 
ation, as  a  man  of  exemplary  virtue,  as  well  as  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry .§  The  fullest  account  of  his  labors,  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  is  that  given  by  himself  ||  in  an  act  of  foundation  for 
a  chapel,  executed  in  1578,  and  long  afterwards  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  the  convent  of  Ona.      In  this  document, 

•See  Gnyot'i  Liite  Lit.  PhU.,  p.  1S3.    Note. 

f  HnTM  y  Pandnro  dedicates  hit  worlc  on  the  imtmction  of  tlie  deaf  and  damb  to 
<<BUi  ExceUency  Don  Joachim  Laurent  Ponce  deLeon,"  a  descendant  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Pedro  P<»ce.— See  Carton's  Jonrnal,  1, 270,  and  Ouyot's  List.  Lit.  p.  6.    Note. 

(This  date  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Martin,  director  of  the  institu- 
tion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Besancon,  France.    Pirouz's  Journal,  IV,  113. 

^Carton's  Jonrnaly  I1I>  46,  48. 

|n)id. 
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relating  how  he  acquired  the  wealth  which  he  devoted  to  this 
foimdation,  namely,  by  saving  from  his  personal  expenses,  from 
gifts  of  great  men  of  whom  he  had  been  testamentary  executor, 
and  from  pupils  whom  he  had  instructed,  "  with  the  industry 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  in  this  holy  house, 
through  the  merits  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  our  father 
Saint  Didace,"  he  adds,  <^  I  have  had  pupils  who  were  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth,  children  of  great  nobles  and  of  distinction, 
whom  I  have  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write  and  to  keep  ac- 
counts, to  repeat  prayers,  to  serve  the  mass,  to  know  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion  and  to  confess  themselves  viva  • 
voce.  To  some  I  have  taught  the  Latin,  to  others  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  understand  Italian.  There  was  one  of  them  who 
received  the  orders  of  priesthood  and  possessed  a  benefice,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  reciting  the  breviary.  This 
person  and  some  others  acquired  natural  philosophy  and  astrol- 
ogy. Another  who  was  heir  to  a  majorate  and  marquisate,  and 
was  to  follow  the  career  of  arms,  in  addition  to  his  other  studies, 
as  already  expressed,  was  also  instructed  in  all  martial  exercises, 
and  was  a  very  skilful  equestrian.  Moreover  these  deaf-mutes 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  Spain  and  of  foreign  nations.  They  were  even  skilled  in  po- 
litical science  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which 
Aristotle  believed  this  class  of  persons  incapable. 

This  statement  should  probably  be  received  with  considerable 
allowance;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  at  least  three  cotem- 
porary  writers  to  the  labors  and  success  of  Ponce.  Ambrose 
Moralez,  a  Spanish  historian,  in  a  work  published  in  1575,  men- 
tions Ponce  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  of 
genius  and  diligence  well  nigh  incredible.  "  By  a  most  perfect 
art  of  his  own  invention,"  says  Moralez,  "  Ponce  has  taught  the 
dumb  to  speak."  He  declares  himself  a  witness  of  the  &ct,  and 
cites  among  the  former  pupils  of  Ponce,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  constable,  (Velasoo,)  adding  that  he  was  then  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  education  of  a  son  of  the  chief  Justice  of 
Arragon,  Don  Gaspar  de  Garrea. 

Francis  Valles,  a  celebrated  Spanish  physician  and  philosopher, 
mentions  Ponce  as  his  friend ;  and  Castaniza,  a  Benedictine  of 
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the  same  oonTent  with  Ponce,  adds  his  testimony  to  the  labors  of 
the  latter.* 

We  haye  but  very  vague  indications  as  to  the  particular 
methods  used  by  Ponce.  As  we  have  already  noted,  Hamon  de 
la  Sagra  intimates  Vr.Sit  he  employed  pantomime,  and  Hemandes;; 
that  he  used  a  manual  alphabet.  We  know  not  if  these  state- 
ments are  founded  on  any  historical  evidence.  Bonet,  his  im- 
mediate successor,  we  know,  used  both  these  instruments* 

• 

But  of  the  method  of  Ponce  himself  we  possess  no  direct 
information  beyond  that  given  by  Valles,  who  says  that  he  first 
taught  his  pupils  to  write  the  names  of  objects  which  he  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  then  taught  them  to  pronounce  the  words  which 
they  had  written.  Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  one  of  Ponce's  pupils,  Don  Pedro  de  Yelasco,  (brother 
of  the  constable ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,)  which 
Moralez  has  preserved.  This  young  man  gives  this  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  instructed.!  ^^  While  I  was  a  boy 
and  ignorant,  tU  lapis,  I  began  to  write  by  copying  what  my 
teacher  had  written ;  and  I  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Castilian 
tengue  in  a  book  prepared  to  that  purpose.  Hereupon  I  began, 
adju/oantt  Deoy  to  spell,  and  to  utter  some  syllables  and  words 
with  all  my  might,  so  that  the  saliva  flowed  from  my  mouth 
abundantly.  Then  I  began  to  read  history,  and  in  ten  years  read 
the  history  of  the  whole  world.  Afterwards  I  learned  Latih. 
And  all  this  was  through  the  great  grace  of  God,  without  which 
no  mute  can  exist." 

It  is  with  reason  estimated  by  Carton^  that  Ponce  must  have 
practised  the  art  at  least  twenty  years  to  obtain  such  results  with 
80  many  pupils.  We  are  authorized  then  to  conclude  the  labors 
of  Ponce  began  about  the  year  1550  or  1555. 

It  was  long  believed  that  Ponce  left  no  account  of  his  pro- 
cesses, or  that  if  he  left  any,  it  had  been  lost.    Within  a  few 

*  The  eiUtSoni  from  VaUes  uid  Caitanixa  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Carton's 
Journal,  iii.,  36— 7,  and  41^2.    Bee  also  Newmani^  pp.  60--61. 

t  Cited  by  Newmann,  Die  Taabstununen  anatalt  Zu  Parii>  ete.»  p.  61. 
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years  it  has  been  stated,*  on  the  authority  of  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 
that  a  manuscript  of  Ponce  containing  an  account  of  his  method 
of  instruction  had  been  found  in  the  convent  of  Ona.  This 
statement  remains  to  be  verified.  Perhaps  the  discovered  manu- 
script was  merely  the  act  of  foundation  which  we  have  already 
cited. 

To  Ponce  succeeded  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  t'le  author  of  the  ear- 
liest published  treatise  on  the  art.  The  Reduction  of  Letters  and 
art  of  teaching  the  Dumb  to  speak  which  appeared  at  Madrid  in 
1620.t 

Bonet,  as  we  learn  from  Klocuments  prefixed  to  his  book,  was 
a  native  of  Arragon.  In  his  title  page  he  styles  himself  '^  varlet 
servant  of  his  migesty,  attached  to  the  suit  of  the  captain-general 
of  the  artillery,  and  secretary  of  the  constable  of  Castile.''  He 
makes  no  mention  of  the  previous  labors  of  Ponce,  but  intimates 
that  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  his  art.  Urged,  he  says  in 
his  preface,  by  sentiments  of  zeal  and  affection  to  the  family  of 
the  constable,  to  which  he  owed  so  many  obligations,  he  under- 
took the  instruction  of  the  brother  of  that  nobleman,  who  had 
become  deaf  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  whose  mother,  '^  the 
dnichesfs  had  spared  no  expense  and  taken  infinite  pains  to  seek 
remedies  for  his  misfortune.  <^  I  began,"  says  Bonet,  ^<  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  case,  contemplating,  elamining  and  turn- 
ing the  matter  every  way  to  seek  means  of  supplying  the  defici- 
enc  ies  of  one  sense  through  the  remaining  senses." 

As  the  book  of  Bonet  is  very  rare  and  the  analysis  given  by 
D^;erando|  is  too  brief  and  incomplete  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
it,  we  have  thought  that  a  more  extended  analysis  might  gratify 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  state  of  the  art  at  that  very 
early  period  of  its  history. 

The  work  of  Bonet  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  enti- 
tled '<  Beduction  of  Letters,"  is  devoted  to  a  diffuse  and  some- 

•CarUm*!  Journal^  U.^  128.  Gnyot'i  Litte  Lit,  123,  note.  Piroux'i  Journal, 
i.»  137— a. 

tHadoeeioB  de  laa  letras,  y  arte  para  ensenar  a  ablar  los  miidoi,  por  Juan  Pablo 
BoBeC,  etc.,  Madrid,  1620.  Aceording  to  Qnjot,  Bonet  died  about  1629.  Liste 
Lit.,  p.  2. 

%J}%  V  BdnflattOB  dei  ■oordt-Miiett,  VoU  J,  p.  311,  and  on. 
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what  pedantic  dissertation  upon  the  letters  of  the  alphabet^ 
occupj^ing  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  treating  of  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  (not  forgetting  the  rival  claims  of  the  Hebrews, 
Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  nor  the  two  pillars  on  which  the 
children  of  Seth  engraved  their  inventions  and  discoveries ;)  the 
sounds  of  each  letter,  their  uses  in  abbreviations  and  in  the  no- 
tation of  numbers,  and  in  short  all  that  could  be  said  about  let- 
ters by  the  most  prolix  grammarian ;  with  a  long  array  of  cita- 
tions from  ancient  grammarians  and  historians. 

An  example  or  two  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  A  whole  chapter  (the  11th,)  is  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration and  explanation  of  a  fanciful  etymology  of  the  word 
letter  "  Littera  dicta  quasi  ligitera,  eo  quod  quasi  legentibus  iter 
ad  legendum  ostendit ;  a  Ugo  et  iter  f  for  which  the  authority 
of  eight  ancient  grammarians  is  cited.  And  in  treating  of  each 
letter,  the  writer  seeks  resemblances,  often  singularly  far  fetched 
between  the  form  of  the  Soman  letter  and  the  positions  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  its  pronunciation. 

The  only  point  in  this  first  book  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
any  special  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak 
(there  is  evidently  nothing  in  it  that  has  any  reference  to  the 
mode  of  teaching  them  the  meaning  of  words,)  is  the  proposal  to 
teach  children  to  read  by  learning  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in- 
stead of  their  names.  By  the  Reduction  of  Letters^  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  intended  the  reducing  of  be  to  b,  hache  to  h,  equix  (so 
the  Castilians  name  it,)  to  x,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  experi- 
ence of  Bonet  in  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate  had  suggested 
to  him,  (as  the  like  experience  did  many  years  later  to  Hein- 
icke,)  the  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  now  called  the 
phonic  method,  by  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters  instead  of 
their  names.*  Sonet,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  proposed 
this  method  for  children  who  hear,  though  he  was  probably  ig- 
norant, that  as  early  as  1 534,  a  German  teacher,  Valentine  lekel- 

«See  Mr.  Muin'i  Report  on  theachoois  of  Germany.    See  also  Mr.  J>a7'8  Report, 
p.  129. 
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samer,  had  published*  the  true  waj  to  learn  to  read  in  the 
shortest  time ;  of  which  this  principle  was  the  basis. 

Bonet  justly  observes,  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  a  child 
to  repeat  the  names  of  the  letters  is  for  most  of  the  letters  entire- 
ly wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  since  when  he  has  learned  to 
name,  for  instance,  the  letters  m  and  e,  if  you  show  them  joined 
together,  they  will  represent  to  him  not  me,  but  emee.  He  affirms 
that  by  his  method  a  child  might  be  taught  to  read  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  whereas  by  the  common  method,  this  first  and  most 
essential  part  of  instruction  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Eminently  just  as  are  these  views,  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice 
and  habit,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  principle  proposed  by  Bonet  has  hardly  began  to  be  received 
by  the  most  enlightened  teachers. 

Of  the  second  book,  the  "Art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak," 
the  first  seven  chapters  only  in  strictness  correspond  to  the  title, 
the  rest  of  the  book  being  chiefly  occupied  with  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  first  chapter,  our  author  explains  that  mutes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  dumb  only  because  deaf.  When  the  dumbness  proceeds 
from  defects  in  the  vocal  apparatus,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
art;  but  dumbness  which  is  only  a  consequence  of  deafness  may 
be  remedied.  As,  however,  the  organs  of  speech  like  the  other 
members  of  the  body,  lose  their  pliancy  and  muscular  power  by 
long  disuse,  he  counsels  to  begin  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute 
as  early  as  six  or  eight  years.  He  seems  to  admit  that  a  later 
period  would  ofier  no  inconvenience  if  we  were  to  look  only  to 
the  capability  of  receiving  intellectual  instruction. 

In  the  second  chapter,  he  proposes  to  show  that  there  can  be 
no  other  method  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak  besides  that  given 
in  his  book.  "  When  th^re  is  no  impediment  in  the  tongue  all  is 
reduced  to  the  want  of  hearing.  This  some  have  attempted 
to  remedy  by  taking  the  mute  into  valleys  where  the  voice  is 
more  sonorous,  and  shouting  in  their  ears  with  such  violence 
that  the  blood  is  forced  from  their  mouths.    Sometimes  they  aie 

•Prcbce  lo  Mr.  Vfloui  «  Leiabiickleiii/'  Vifljina,  1833. 
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put  into  casks  in  which  the  voice  booms  and  reverberates.  These 
violent  measures  are  by  no  means  to  the  purpose.  If  the  voice 
reaches  them,  it  is  but  as  a  confused  noise,  in  which  they  ^can- 
not perceive  any  distinction  of  articulations.  Some  surer  method 
should,  therefore,  be  chosen,  and  there  is  none  other  except  this 
ar^,  which  is  so  conformei  to  the  teaching  of  nature  that  have  the 
art  and  the  nature  seem  one,  for  the  demonstrative  actions  (lan- 
guage of  gestures)  are  the  natural  language.  As  a  proof  of 
which,  when  mutes  happen  to  meet  who  never  saw  each  other 
before,  they  can  understand  each  other,  using  the  same  signs." 

This  passage  has  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  being  cited  at  length. 
Besides  the  curious  information  it  gives  as  to  the  popular  reme- 
dies employed  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  in  cases  of  dumb- 
ness, (remedies  suggested  probably  by  the  cases  of  some  who 
were  only  partially  deaf,)  it -seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  art,  and  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ramon  de 
la  Sagra,  that  the  possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  suggested  to  Ponce  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  language 
of  pantomime  was  cultivated  on  the  Roman  stage.  Though  we 
find  comparative  little  mention  of  the  language  of  action  in  Bo- 
net's  book,  what  is  said  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  with 
him  an  important  instrument  of  instruction. 

Speaking  of  a  natural  language,  our  author  cites  from  Herodotus 
of  Halicarnassus  the  lamous  experiment  of  Psammatichus,  King 
of  Egypt,  who  thought  he  had  proved  that  the  Plirygian  was  the 
original  language  of  mankind,  because  two  children — whom  he 
caused  to  be  brought  up  in  a  desert  by  a  shepherd,  who  took 
particular  care  never  to  speak  in  their  hearing — when  brought 
before  the  king  at  four  years  old,  uttered  several  times  the  word 
becctisy  which  in  Phrygian  signifies  bread*  Bonet rationally  sup- 
poses that  these  children  merely  imitated  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep  among  which  they  were  reared,  thus  producing  a  sound 
resembling  the  word  beccus,  and  argues  that  the  case  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  sufficiently  proves  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 

•  This  famous  passage  has  been  cited  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  Aeeordini^ 
to  some,  the  children  were  brought  up  by  dumb  persons.  According  to  others,  the 
word  Uccua  or  free  is  Phenician  instead  of  Phrygian.  As  Bonet  refers  to  the  passage 
of  Herodotus  (lib.  2)  as  if  he  had  exAmined  it,  we  presume  his  reriion  is  likely  to 
be  the  correct  one. 
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original  language  of  mankind,  children  never  speak  a  language 
from  the  promptings  of  nature  alone,  learning  evidently  by 
imitation.  From  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  argue  this  and 
other  points,  now  admitted  as  axioms,  our  author  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  general  correctness  of  his  views,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age. 

In  the  third  chapter,  Bonet  remarks  that  the  want  of  hearing 
is  to  be  supplied  by  sight ;  that  deaf-mutes  are  very  quick  and 
expert  in  apprehendmg  whatever  is  addressed  to  the  eye ;  that 
they  can  learn  to  pronounce  the  letters  when  these  are  reduced, 
as  is  done  in  the  first  book,  to  their  simple  sounds,  by  observing 
the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  thus  learn  to  read  viva 
voce.  But  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  more  familiar  know- 
ledge of  each  letter,  and  know  certainly  which  is  intended,  he 
proposes  first  to  teach  them  a  manual  alphabet.  The  Mecedaris 
dmumstraiiroy  of  which  he  gives  a  representation  remarkably 
well  engraved,  is  in  about  two-thirds  of  its  letters  identical  with 
the  manual  alphabet  adopted  by  the  Abbe  de  PEp^e  and  now  in 
use  in  the  French  and  American  schools ;  and  in  none  of  the 
remaining  letters,  except  the  d  and  the  r,  is  there  any  essential 
difference.  Bonet  does  not  claim  the  merit  of  originating  the 
idea  of  a  manual  alphabet.  He  observes,  that  various  modes  of 
representing  letters  and  numbers  with  the  hands  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  were  used  by  the  ancients,  as  John  Baptist  Porta 
relates  in  his  book,  ''  De  Furtivis  Literarum."  We  are  even  left 
in  doubt  whether  the  alphabet  given  by  himself,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  differs  essentially  from  those  known  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients,  was  of  his  own  invention  or  adopted  by  him 
ready  made.  The  fourth  chapter  completes  the  account  of  the 
manual  alphabet  by  explaining  the  motions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  z,  the  j,  the  bar  which  the  Spaniards  put  over  the  n,  etc. 

The  teaching  of  articulation  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ters, in  the  latter  part  of  which  our  author  gives  concise  but 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  the  pronunciation  ef  each  letter  of  the  Castilian 
alphabet.* 

•  Am  might  be  •xpeetad,  tbote  who  flrtt  heard  of  Uie  art  of  teaehia^  the  daab 
to  ipeak  aoiTered  their  Imaginatloaa  to  nu  away  with  them.    The  Wny  Migael 
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The  teaching  of  articulation,  he  observes,  requires  great  pains 
and  attention.  The  teacher  must  put  himself  in  a  clear  light, 
and  adjust  himself  so  that  the  interior  of  his  mouth  may  be  visible 
to  the  pupil.  He  should  begin  with  the  vowels,  these  being  the 
easiest;  and  he  must  exercise  great  patience.  If,  after  several 
efforts,  the  pupil  fails  to  make  the  proper  sound,  leave  that  letter 
for  the  present  to  try  others.  Instead  of  putting  the  fingers  in 
the  pupil's  mouth  to  place  his  tongue  in  the  proper  position, 
Bonet  counsels  to  provide  an  artificial  tongue  of  leather,  which 
he  could  readily  mould  before  the  pupil's  eye  in  the  required 
forms.  (He  afterwards  advises  to  form  a  tongue  of  paper,  to  ex- 
hibit more  readily  the  vibrations  of  the  tongue  which  are  pro- 
duced in  sounding  the  letter  r.)  Before  pronouncing  a  letter,  he 
would  always  exhibit  its  manual  sign ;  in  this  respect  his  prac- 
tice was  very  different  from  that  of  the  modern  German  teachers, 
who  reject  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  altogether. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  combining  letters  in  syllables 
and  words.  The  pupil  having  learned  to  articulate  all  the  letters 
singly,  is  taught  to  read  syllables  of  two  letters  and  so  proceeds 
to  syllables  of  three  and  four  letter.  Though  it  is  best  to  teach 
him  to  pronounce  first  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  Bonet,  (er- 
roneously we  think,)  considered  it  of  little  consequence,  if,  at 
the  beginning,  the  pupil  does  not  understand  what  he  reads.  The 
object  is  to  lead  him  to  read  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  those 
who  can  hear  him,  though  he  himself  knows  not  what  he  is 
reading  about.  The  pupil  knowing  how  to  read  writing  and  to 
use  the  manual  alphabet,  the  next  step  is,  teach  the  meaning  of 
words.  As  we  have  already  observed  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Castilian  language  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  our  author,  anticipating  a  question  which 
has  been  somewhat  recently  discussed,  remarks  that  the  deaf- 
mute  being  unable  to  learn  his  mother  tongue  in  the  same  way 
in  which  children  learn  it,  namely :  by  listening  to  what  is 
spoken  in  their  presence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  teach  him  by  a 
regular  method. 

Beltran  comparei  Bonet'i  proeeiiei  for  teaching^  the  dumb  to  speak  with  thoie  used 
by  Demoftbenee  to  correet  defeoti  in  hie  nttennee  ;  end  anticipate!  tliat  the  deaf 
and  dumb  wiU  become  Demosthenes  in  eloqnenee  i  f 
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"The  parts  of  speech,  though  some  grammarians  enumerate 
ten  or  eleven,  may  for  the  purpose  of  this  art,  he  reduced,  as 
several  grammarians  have  done,  to  three,  which  is  the  number 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages,  namely :  the  noun, 
the  verb  and  the  conjunction.  The  first  including  all  words 
which  involve  gender  and  number,  the  second  all  that  are 
varied  for  person,  tense  and  number,  (our  author  says  nothing 
of  moods,)  and  the  third  all  words  which  have  no  grammatical 
changes  of  termination." 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  mode  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  nouns.  These  he  divides  into  two  classes,  the  first 
class  representing  real  objects,  which  require  merely  to  be  pointed 
out;  (we  do  not  observe  that  any  particular  mention  is  made  of 
signs,  to  call  these  objects,)  but  in  their  absence  it  is  probable  such 
signs  were  used,  and  the  second  class  representing  objects  which 
have  no  real  existence,  (i.  e.  abstract  nouns.)  The  meaning  of  these 
is  to  be  taught  by  pantomime.  It  would,  says  our  author,  be  an 
endless  task  to  describe  the  signs  to  be  made  for  every  such  word. 
The  choice  of  such  signs  must  be  left  tothe  judgment  of  the  master. 
Those  words  that  express  the  truths  of  religion  require,  from  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  subject,  a  very  particular  degree  of 
care  and  attention.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  the  mute  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  to 
excite  those  passions. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  of  the  conjunction,  comprehending 
under  this  appellation  also  the  preposition,  adverb  and  interjec- 
tion. We  may  well  be  surprised  that  our  author  should  treat  of 
the  oonjuction  before  the  verb,  and  even  at  a  stage  of  instruction 
at  which  the  pupil  seems  not  to  have  learned  a  single  verb,  for 
though  he  assigns  as  his  reason,  that  the  verb  on  account  of  its 
numerous  variations  and  dependent  words  should  be  reserved  to 
the  last,  yet,  as  he  proposes  no  signs  for  the  conjunctions,  seem* 
ing  to  refer  the  teaching  of  their  value  in  discourse  wholly  to 
usage,  the  pupils  could  not  possibly  have  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  greater  number  of  this  class  of  words  before 
coming  to  the  verbs.  If  the  copious  list  of  the  words  classed  as 
ooi\j  unctions,  given  in  this  chapter,  was  designed  to  be  committed 
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to  memory,  the  pupil's  memory  must  have  been  grievously  bur- 
dened  with  as  yet  unintelligible  and  useless  words. 

The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of  the  genders  of  nouns,  as  marked 
by  the  demonstrative  words  corresponding  to  the^  this  and  thaty 
the  differences  of  meaning  between  which  are  explained,  and 
their  variations  for  gender  and  number  given.  As  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  manual  signs  for  gender  or  number,  it  seems 
that  these  distinctions  were  to  be  learned  merely  by  language, 
applying  the  article  e/,  or  /a,  los^  or  las  to  each  noun. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  after  remarking  on  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  grammatical  distinction  of  gender,  as  used  in  most  lan- 
guage, our  author  repeats  from  a  Gastilian  dictionary,  the  rules 
and  exceptions  for  determining  the  genders  of  nouns  by  their 
'terminations,  and  explains  how  the  mute  is  to  be  made  to  remark 
the  difference  of  terminations.  When  he  is  well  practiced  in 
joining  the  proper  article  to  each  noun,  the  teacher  gives  errone- 
ous examples  for  the  pupil  to  correct.  The  thirteenth  chapter 
gives  the  rules  for  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns. 

The  next  sixty  pages,  from  page  195  to  255,  are  devoted  to  the 
verb.  The  numbering  of  the  chapters  in  this  part  of  the  book  is 
very  confused.  The  verb  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  termina- 
tion, by  its  being  joined  with  the  personal  pronouns,  (now  first 
mentioned,)  and  by  its  signifying  an  action  passing,  past  or  fu. 
ture.  To  save  the  immense  labor  of  learning  the  variations  of 
each  verb  separately,  they  are  reduced  to  two  classes,  and  the 
pupil  commits  to  memory  the  variations  of  the  verb  selected  as 
the  type  of  its  class. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  (which  should  have  been  numbered 
the  fifteenth,)  treating  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  is  the  only  in- 
stance we  have  discovered  of  a  description  of  signs.  Tenses  be- 
ing classed  as  present,  past  or  future,  (without  noticing  the  dif- 
ference of  moods,)  the  signs  for  these  three  relations  of  time  are 
given,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  used  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  this  day. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  made  to  remark  the  succession  of  day  and 
night ;  he  is  taught  the  days  of  the  weeks ;  and  finally  the  words 
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to-day,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  as  representatives  of  the  present, 
past  and  future.  The  sign  for  the  first  is  the  action  of  indicating 
some  present  object,  of  the  second,  pointing  over  the  shoulder, 
of  the  third,  throwing  the  band  forward  in  an  arch.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  persons  of  verbs  is  to  be  shown  by  scenes  per- 
formed in  pantomime,  very  much  as  all  teachers  practice  it. 

To  these  meagre  explanations  of  the  manner  of  making  the 
verbs  intelligible  to  a  mute,  succeed  the  conjugation  of  verbs  in 
the  Gastilian  language  with  copious  lists  of  verbs  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  conjugations,  and  the  irregularities  of  certain  verbs, 
the  whole  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book. 

The  twentieth  chapter  treats  of  numbers  which  are  given  both 
cardinal  and  ordinal  in  words  and  figures  to  one  hundred.  The 
pupil  should  learn  to  count  with  real  objects.  Nothing  is  said  of 
manual  signs  for  numbers.  When  the  pupil  has  required  the 
ability  to  speak  well  and  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  his 
knowledge  of  numbers  may  be  further  extended  and  he  may  be 
taught  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  twenty-second  chapter  treats  of  the  means  of  teaching  the 
mute  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  in  discourse,  as  ques- 
tions, answers  and  narratives.  If  our  author,  in  practice,  reserved 
this  essential  part  of  instruction  to  this  late  period  of  the  course, 
his  method  must  have  been  very  cumbrous  and  tardy  if  not  un- 
certain in  its  results.  The  means,  however,  here  given  for  ex- 
plaining language  by  usage,  are  remarkably  well  conceived.  He 
advises  to  question  the  mute  every  evening  as  to  what  he  has  done 
during  the  day,  and  those  who  know  what  he  has  been  doing 
should  aid  him  to  answer,  when  at  a  loss.  All  the  forms  of  in- 
terrelation in  the  language  are  to  be  made  fitmiliar  by  usage 
in  appropriate  circumstances ;  the  questions  are  to  be  gradually 
exended  to  times  more  remotely  past  and  to  the  future.  We 
know  that  by  the  practice  of  these  and  similar  rules,  a  teacher 
living  constantly  with  his  pupil  and  having  only  one  or  two  to 
occupy  his  attention,  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  valuable  results 
even  with  the  most  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  in- 
struction. 

[Assembly,  No.  22.]  9 
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In  the  twenty-third  and  last  chapter,  our  author  adrlses  to  se- 
lect the  easiest  and  simplest  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupil,  and 
to  aid  him  by  explaining  the  meaning  wh^^ver  he  is  at  a  loes. 
Practice  him,  also,  in  writing  and  in  answering  written  ques- 
tions, pointing  out  his  mistakes.  These  exercises  the  teacher 
will  vary  and  extend  at  his  discretion,  and  according  to  the  in* 
creasing  capacity  of  his  pupil. 

<^  As  to  reading  on  the  lips,  (says  Bonet,)  it  is  not  necessary  to 
teach  it  formally ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  certain  rules, 
since  most  of  the  motions  are  made  in  the  interior  of  the  moTlth, 
and  in  conrersing  in  the  ordinary  tone,  we  do  not  open  the  mouth 
suflSciently  to  show  these  motions,  which  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
see  in  order  to  read  the  words,  since  these  motions  serve  as  let- 
ters for  the  mute.  But  to  open  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  show 
these  motions  would  produce  most  disagreeable  contortions. 
This  part  of  the  instruction  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  pupil's 
own  ingenuity  and  observation.  The  deaf-mutes  who  have  at- 
tained to  this  faculty,  have  done  so  without  being  taught,  neces- 
sity having  taught  them ;  neither  can  the  master,  who  is  unable 
to  read  on  the  lips  himself,  teach  the  pupil  to  do  that  which  he 
himself  cannot  do." 

"  Some  mutes  come  to  understand  what  is  spoken  to  them  by 
making  out  some  of  the  words  and  guessing  at  the  rest  fix>m 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  from  the  actions  of 
those  who  speak.  In  this  way  necessity  makes  the  mute  his 
own  teacher  and  by  close  and  great  attention,  gome  have  ac* 
quired  the  faculty  without  instruction."  This  last  remark 
doubtless  refers  to  cases  of  persons  who  having  become  deaf  by 
accident  have  by  close  attention,  acquired  the  feculty  of  reading 
on  the  lips  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Such  cases  as  we  have 
already  observed,  must  have  occurred  in  all  times  and  probably 
first  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  deaf-mute's  learning  to  speak 
through  the  eye.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  few  deaf-mutes  bom 
birth  can  learn  to  distinguish  on  the  lips  more  than  a  few  strong- 
ly marked  words. 

Our  author,  in  conformity  with  the  views,  we  have  just  cited, 
disclaims  any  merit  to  himself  from  any  ability  his  pupils  might 
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require  in  iieading  on  the  lips,  but  seems  by  the  tenor  of  his 
lemarks  lo  imply  that  other  teachers  in  his  day  were  less  candid 
tad  eiideay<»red  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  justly 
due  to  their  pupils  for  this  acquisition.  ^^  The  instruction,  says 
Scmet,  of  a  deaf-mute  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic is  enough  to  do  honor  to  the  ability  and  industry  of  his 
Blaster  without  the  latter  arrogating  to  himself  the  honor  due  to 
the  sharpness  of  his  pupiPs  observation."  He  adds  in  passing 
{he  remark  that  where  the  senses  of  sight  and*  hearing  are  both 
wanting,  success  in  teaching  such  a  person  would  be  quite  mi- 
mculoos.  He  do^s  not  inform  us  whether  any  such  case  of 
aoeumulated  misfortune  was  actually  known  to  have  occurred, 
cor  whether  he  spoke  of  it  as  pure  supposition. 

Bonet  concludes  by  observing  that  he  has  said  enough  to  show 
how  the  mute  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  all  languages 
^md  sciences,  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  language  of  his 
countrymen.  He  adds,  however,  to  his  conclusion,  a  remark  on 
teaching  penmanship,  reducing  the  forms  of  letters  to  three  ele* 
ments  as  seen  in  the  /,  the  m  and  the  o.* 

In  this  analysis  we  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  preserve  all 
the  leading  features  of  Sonet's  work,  so  as  to  show  both  its 
merits  and  its  defects ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  considering 
the  early  period  at  which  he  wrote,  his  views  are,  for  the  most 
part  remarkably  correct,  and  the  course  of  instruction  which  he 
marks  out,  tliough  little  adapted  for  a  numerous  school,  might 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  private  teacher  produce,  if  perseverlngly 
pursued,  and  with  suibjects  of  good  capacity,  results  not  inferior 
to  those  ascribed  to  the  labcHrs  of  Ponce. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  narrative  of  Sir  Kenelm  Bigby  who 
attended  Charles  I.  (while  Prince  of  Wales)  in  his  romantic 
journey  into  Spain  in  1 623.  Sir  Eenelm  speaks  of,  ^^  A  nobleman 
of  great  quality  that  I  know  in  Spain,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  taught  to  hear  the  sounds  of  words 
his  ^ee,  if  that  expression  may  be  permitted.    This  Spanish 


*  T»  the  work  of  which  the  above  it  a  eoncite  analytls  is  added  a  treatise  oil 
Che  art  of  deeiplteriiigy  one  on  leamfnif  to  read  Greeks  and  some  remarks  on  the 
applicatioB  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  in  other  lang:uages  beside  Spanish. 
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lord  was  born  deaf,  so  deaf  that  if  a  gnn  were  shot  off  close  by 
his  ear,  he  could  not  hear  .it  and  consequently  he  was  dumb* 
To  remedy  this  unhappy  accident,  physicians  and  surgeons  had 
long  employed  their  skill,  but  all  in  vain..  At  last  there  was  a 
priest  who  undertook  the  teaching  him  to  understand  others 
when  they  spoke,  and  to  speak  himself  that  others  might  under- 
stand him,  for  which  attempt  at  first  he  was  laughed  at,  yet  after 
some  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had  wrought  a  miracle. 
In  a  word,  after  strange  patience,  constancy  and  pains  he  brought 
the  young  lord  to  speak  as  distincly  as  any  man.  whatever,  and 
to  understand  so  perfectly  what  others  said  that  he  would  not 
lose  a  word  in  a  whole  day's  conversation."*  Bigby  appeals  fop 
the  truth  of  this  statement  to  the  testimony  of  the  Prince,  as  an 
eye-witness  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  enquire  into  the  case. 
He  adds  that  the  young  lord  could  repeat  after  any  one  even 
words  in  foreign  languages  to  the  surprise  of  his  teacher  himself, 
who  admitted  that  his  art  could  give  no  rules  for  attaining  such 
a  result,  and  that  the  young  man  must  have  discovered  the  rules 
for  himself.  His  voice,  though  good,  was  too  monotonous  and 
not  always  pitched  to  a  proper  tone. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  this  statement  of  Digby  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  pupil  of  Ponce,  but  Digby  says  that  he  conversed 
with  the  young  man's  teacher  himself  about  the  case,  and  Ponce 
had  then  been  dead  almost  forty  years.  It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, therefore,  that  this  younger  brother  of  the  constable  was  the 
one  instructed  by  Bonet.  The  statement  of  Digby  that  he  was 
born  deaf,  whereas  Bonet^s  pupil,  as  we  have  seen,  became  deaf 
at  the  age  of  two,  is  an  error  which  those  who  treat  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  apt  to  commit,  and  which,  in  this  case,  is  wholly 
immaterial.  The  remarks  which  Digby  ascribes  to  the  teacher, 
concerning  reading  on  the  lips,  agree  with  what  as  we  have  seen, 
is  said  on  that  subject  in  Sonet's  book.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
necessity  for  supposing,  as  Degerando  does,  that  Bonet  had  ob- 
tained any  new  light  on  that  point  in  the  short  interval  between 

•  6ee  the  Edinburgh  Eeyiew,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  411.  Sir  Kenelm  Dighj  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of-his  day.  His  treatise  on  bodies  had  several  edl- 
tions  on  the  Continent.  He  was  born  in  1603  and  died  in  1665.  His  father>  Sir 
Everard  Digby  was  executed  in  January^  16U6^  for  taking  part  in  the  gunpowder 
plot. 
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the  publlcatioii  of  his  book  and  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  and 
fiigby  in  Spain.* 

The  question  is  more  difficult  of  solution  how  it  could  hap- 
pen that  the  offers  of  Bonet  were  received  with  incredulity,  and 
his  success  regarded  as  miraculous,  when  Ponce's  success  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes  in  the  very  same  family  was  yet  within  liv- 
ing memory.  It  is  probable  that,  if  what  is  said  hj  Digby  on 
these  points  is  not  merely  a  stroke  thrown  in  at  pleasure  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  he  must  refer  rather  to  the  former  efforts  of 
Ponce  than  to  the  later  ones  of  Bonet.  The  two  cases  may  have 
become  conftised  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator, 

Bonet  has  been  accused  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen  of 
borrowing  the  processes  of  Ponce  and  exhibiting  them  as  his 
own.f  Others  have  zealously  defended  him.  The  evidence  we 
possess  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  point  at  issue.  That  Bonet  must  have  known  of  the  la- 
bors of  Ponce  we  cannot  doubt.  We  are  assured,  in  addition  to 
other  testimony,  by  that  of  the  Abbot  Antonio  Perez,  in  his  ap- 
probation of  Bonet's  book,  (printed  in  the  volume  itself,)  that 
Ponce  acquired  ^reat  celebrity  among  his  own  countrymen,  and 
that  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  an  object  of 
attention  to  curious  foreigners.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
three  of  the  pupils  of  Ponce  belonged  to  the  great  house  of  Ve- 
lasco,  the  head  of  which  was,  for  many  generations,  hereditary 
constable  of  Castile,!  *^^  Bonet  was  secretary  to  a  constable  of 

•Dlgbf  often  referring  for  fttrther  information  to  a  work  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
gnag^e,  doabtlets  that  of  Bonet,  adds,  *'  The  priest,  I  am  told,  is  still  alive,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  where  he  eontinueth  (with  some  that  have 
aeed  of  his  pains,)  the  same  employment  as  he  did  with  the  constable's  brother, 
with  whom  I  have  often  discoursed."  According  to  the  North  British  Review, 
Ko.  xii,  p.  185,  Digby's  work  was  first  published  in  1645«  and  (Ouyot  Liste  t.it.,  p. 
2,  note,)  says  that  Bonet  died  in  1629.  Probably  Digby  having  heard  of  Carion 
sapposed  it  to  be  the  same  teacher  he  had  knoi^n  in  Spain. 

fCarton's  Joornal  Le  soords-muet  et  P  atengle,  iii,  35,^etc. 

^It  is  stated  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (i,  199,)  that  Ponce 
rastmcted  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  constable  of  Aragon.  We  have  found  no 
mention  of  a  constable  of  Aragon  in  any  European  writer  on  this  subject.  Ponce 
instructed  a  son  of  the  governor  (or  rather  chief-justice,)  of  Aragon.  (Carton's 
loamal  iii,  37.)  In  the  extracts  from  cotemperary  writers,  which  have  been 
tnnamitted  to  us,  the  brother  of  his  other  pupils  is  called  simply  the  eonitabU^  but 
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Castile  and  instructed  his  brother.  Whether  the  pupil  of  fionet 
was  as  most  writers  suppose,  a  younger  brother  of  the  pupils  of 
Ponce,  or  as  seems  more  probable,  considering  the  different 
epochs  at  which  thej  lived,  (giving  room  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  half  a  century  in  their  ages,)  a  nephew, 
CfT  more  remote  relative,  it  is  evident  that  Bonet  was  in  the  most 
fkvorable  situation  for  learning  all  that  tradition  or  even  living^ 
witnesses  might  have  preserved  of  the  methods  of  Ponce.  In 
maintaining  a  total  silence  respecting  his  predecessor,  he  certain- 
ly manifests  little  candor  or  generosity,  even  if  we  admit  that  he 
might  never  have  seen  any  manuscript  of  Ponce,  and  thus  was^ 
obliged  to  study  out  himself  the  details  of  his  method.  His  me- 
rit could  at  most  have  been  to  that  of  Ponce  but  as  the  merit  of 
Oabot  to  that  of  Columbus,  and  he  seems  to  have  shown  the  dia* 
position  of  Vespuccius  to  monopolise  the  honor  justly  due  U> 
another. 

Though  Bonet  makes  no  mention  of  design,  or  the  use  of  pic- 
tures, in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  can  hardlj 
suppose  that  he  had  overlooked  the  convenience  of  being  able  to 
show  the  pupil  a  picture  of  an  object  known  to  him,  when  the 
object  itself  could  not  readily  be  found.  With  this  exception  he 
seems  to  have  successfully  employed  all  the  methods  now  used 
in  this  branch  of  instruction.  In  reading  his  book,  we  are  re- 
minded that  an  art  in  its  first  elements  is  often  more  nearly  con- 
formed to  sound  philosophy  than  it  becomes  in  the  hands  of 
subsequent  innovators.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  processes 
of  Bonet  were  not  as  likely  to  attain  the  end  as  those  of  De  P 
Epee,  Sicard  or  Heinicke.  The  parent  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute 
child,  who  should  wish  to  begin  at  home  the  education  of  the 
child  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  method  laid  down  by 
Bonet,  explaining  the  names  of  visible  objects  by  pointing  to 
them ;  verbs  by  performing  the  actions  they  represent ;  other 

Velaico  is  giyea  ai  their  family  name^  and  we  know  that  was  the  famUjr  name  of 
the  oonstables  of  Castile^  descended  from  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Velasco^  who 
was  oreated  Count  de  Hart^  hj  John  II.  of  Castile^  in  the  fifteenth  century.  AU 
the  later  writers^  known  to  us,  who  have  spoken  of  Poncej  except  the  American 
writer  Just  cited^  have  uniformly  stated  that  among  his  pupUs  were  the  brother* 
and  sister  of  the  constable  of  Castile. 
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Idas  hy  explanations  and  scez&es  in  pantomh&e,  and  the  general 
convtruelaofi  of  simple  sentences)  questions,  answers  and  narra- 
tiyes  by  contiiiiial  usage,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and 
writiiig.  So  simple  aasd  easy  is  tiiis  method  that  we  may  well 
wonder  it  was  not  practiced  long  before  Ponce  and  Sonet. 

Cotempojrary  with  Bonet  was  wother  Spaniard,  IJxomanuel  Ba- 
mirez  de  Garion,  concerning  whom,  more  than  one  incredible  story 
has  been  told.  It  is  stated  by  Degerando,*  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  statement  has  been  received  and  often  repeated  in  France  and 
in  this  country,  without  question,  that  this  Carion  was  himself 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  and  yet  not  only  taught  other  deaf 
mutes  to  sp^ak^  but  was  himself  the  inveator  of  his  art.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Degerando  should  have  overlooked  the  express 
eoatradiction  of  this  most  improbable  statement  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  JKewmamoi,  from  whic^  he  quotes  largely  in  other  placea. 
Acopidii^  to  Newmaont  and  Ckiyot,!  Carion  was  the  teacher, 
secretary  and  interpreter  of  a  Spanish  deaf  mute  of  rank,  the  Mai^ 
quis  of  Priego.  Newmann  cites  a  passage  from  a  medical  work 
ef  PietiD  de  Gastxo,  physldan  to  &e  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  incl- 
4entally  mentioned  Garion's  labor  and  success  in  teaching  many 
deaf  mutes  to  speak  in  these  terms.  ^^  A  son  of  the  Prince 
Thomas  in  Savoy,  the  Count  oi  Priego,  and  the  Counl  of  Fresno, 
toother  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who  was  dumb,  now  sptikt 
idainly  and  without  di£B<culty .  And  there  are  many  other  exam- 
pies  amcmg  private  persons,  who  hare  attained  the  like  facility' 
thiongh  the  labors  of  Ramirez  Emmanuel  de  Carion.'^  Here 
again  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Degerando  should  have  over- 
looked this  passage,  and  upon  the  faith  of  some  on  dit^  should 

•  Vol.  I.,  p.  823.  liB  Pirom*  Jounial  I.  f8»,  it  U  ateted  Ihat  BoMt  and  Cuion 
were  both  deaf  iniitet  from  birth. 

1 9or  TatAftmnmen  Analatt  Zu  Paris^  ete.^  p.  p.  S6  S8. 
X  I<iale  liitleraire  Philoeophe;  page  113^  note. 

§  Degerando  de  I'Elucation  detS.  M.  I.,  328.  P.  de  C.  "  instmitit  dit  on  le  ftlt  da 
Prince  Thomas  de  Savoie.*' 

There  is  another  curious  instance  of  the  ways  in  whAch  a  writer  who  nerer 
Uiought  of  attempting  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  hJmselfj  but  incidentally  men* 
Uoni  a  case  or  cases  of  deaf  mutes  instructed  by  other s,  or  self  instructed^  hae 
been  eren  by  a  remarkably  well  informed  writer  cited  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.    In  an  article  by  £.  Merely  (see  Pirouz's  Journal^  Vol.  V.  for  1S41-2,  p. 
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liaye  ascribed  to  De  Castro  himself  the  education  of  this  son  of 
Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy.  It  appears  very  probable  that  the  sob 
of  Prince  Thomas  was  the  same  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Prince  of 
Carignan,  (a  dependency  of  Savoy)  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Ca- 
rion  by  Degerando,  after  Morkoff.  This  deaf-mute  Prince  spoke 
and  wrote  four  languages,  and  was  living  in  the  time  of  Morkoff^ 
or  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  also  the  same  Prince  who  is  mentioned  by  De 
Foe,*  in  1720,  as  "  the  uncle  of  his  present  Sardian  Majesty,"  who, 
though  deaf,  ^^  was  a  perfect  statesman,  and  wrote  in  five  or  six 
languages  elegantly  well," — ^the  head  of  the  house  of  Savoy  hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  taken  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  Of 
course,  in  describing  the  attainments  of  a  deaf  mute  of  such  emi- 
nent rank,  courtly  flattery  might  be  expected  to  magnify  even 
the  hyperboles  in  which  those  indulged,  whose  imagination  were 

• 

excited  by  the  marvels  wrought  by  Ponce  and  Bonet.  Still  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Garion,  like  his  two  predecessors, 
was  decidedly  successful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  each  of  the  first  three  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  have  been  ascribed  the  education  of  a  bro* 
ther  or  brothers  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  We  have  no  means 
of  determining  whether  the  Count  of  Fresno,  mentioned  by  De 
Castro,  was  the  same  who  was  instructed  by  Bonet,  or  a  youi^er 
member  of  the  same  family.  There  certainly  are  not  wanting 
« instances  of  deaf-mutes  appearing  in  the* same  &mily  through 
two  or  tree  generations,  and  we  observe  that  Carion  appears  to 
have  survived  Bonet  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.f 

Carion  is  supposed  to  have  given  some  indications  of  his  me- 
thod  of  instruction,  among  the  two  thousand  secrets  of  natural 

107,)  «  Wallis  and  Burnet  in  England''  are  cited  t^iong  with  Ponee^  Bonet«  Peter 
de  Caitro,  etc.,  at  having  instructed  a  few  isolated  mates.  Bishop  Barnet^  we 
need  not  say,  merely  related  the  ease  of  a  girl  who  could  read  on  the  lips. 

•See  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  i.  184. 

fWe  have  not  ascertained  the  time  at  which  De  Castro's  Tractatus  de  Colostro^ 
in  which  Carion  is  mentioned  as  if  yet  living  was  first  published,  but,  according  to 
Newmann,  De  Caatro  died  in  1665,  and  Guyot  supposes  that  Carion  lived  1600  to 
1S60.   'Bonet  died  1629,  as  we  have  aleady  remarked. 
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things,  contained  in  a  work  published  by  him  in  1622,*  but  this 
work  seems  to  have  hitherto  baffled  research.  Nothing  is  known 
of  it  but  its  title ;  and  the  account  of  Carion's  processes,  cited  by 
Dr.  Newmannf  from  Boruhi^  d'AUaincourt's  Caprices  of  Ima- 
gination is  justly  suspected  by  Dr.  N.  to  be  &bulous.  According 
to  this  wild  statement,  Garion  was  accustomed  to  put  his  pupils 
through  a  preliminary  course  of  physic,  then  to  shave  the  top 
of  the  head  in  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  annoint  the 
bald  place  with  a  certain  salve.  Then  with  a  strong  voice  he  ut- 
tered above  the  crown  of  the  head,  letters,  sylables  and  words, 
and  thus  in  a  short  time  brought  his  pupils  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  expertness  in  speaking.  If  this  tale  has  any  foundation 
in  truth  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  subjects  on  whom  this 
strange  process  was  tried  were  only  partially  deaf. 

If  the  art  first  sprang  up  in  Spain,  and  rapidly  reached  a  re- 
markable degree  of  perfection,  it  withered  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
grown.  After  the  death  of  Garion  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  al- 
most total  disuse.  The  father,  Feijoo,  a  very  learned  Spaniard, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remarks :  "  The 
art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak  had  its  origin  in  Spain,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  at  present,  nor  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  a  single  person  in  Spain  who  has  cultivated  it  or  been  be- 
nefited by  it,  while  foreign  nations  have  successfully  noticed 
it."J  There  may  have  been,  however,  an  instance  here  and  there, 
of  a  solitary  deaf-mute,  who,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, 
derived  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  pro^esse^s  put  upon  record 
in  the  work  of  fibnet ;  at  least  so  we  may  judge  from  an  instance 
referred  to  by  Ballasteros,§  who  says  that  much  before  our  time 
Don  Alonzo,  the  mute,  (El  Mudo,)  heir  of  the  great  ducal  house 
of  Medina  Cell,  successfully  maintained  his  rights  in  a  court  of 
law  against  his  brother,  proving  his  own  competency  to  manage 
his  own  afiairs,  and  give  directions  in  writing  to  his  stewards. 

*  MarayiUas  da  Naturaleza  en  quien  se  conticuen  dos  mil  secretot  de  coaas  natu- 
rales,  1622»    See  Guyot  Liste  Lit.  113. 

t  De  Taabstnmmen  Anstalt,  etc.,  p.  67.    Note. 

t  Carton's  Journal  iiiy  3S,  39. 

(  Maaufll  de  Sordo-madat.    Preface. 
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Piobably,  howey^,  thk  nobkaaaxii  and  it  may  be  o^ers,  were 
oAly  taught  to  write  nsd  not  to  speak,  which  may  acoount  for 
sueh  eases  attracting  less  attention.  It  was  not,  howevief ,  till 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentuty  that  Alea,  a  disciple  of 
Be  i'Epe6,  opened  a  private  school  foar  deaf-mutes  at  Madrid ; 
and  at  this  day,  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are,  of  all  Chrislian 
countries,  those  in  which  the  least  has  been  done  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  single  existing  Spanish  institution  has  had  a 
long  and  doubtful  struggle  with  indifference  and  negleet,  and 
though  now  gaining  a  firmer  footing  under  the  care  of  JSallaste* 
ros,  it  is  content  to  borrow  its  methods  of  instruction  from  Sicaid 
andBebian.* 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Italy  produced  seve- 
ral writers  who  treated  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Some  have  merely  mentioned  the  possibility  of  instructing  them^ 
while  others  have  described  the  means  that  could  be  used ;  but 
no  Italian  is  known  to  have  actually  practiced  the  art.  We 
have  seen  that  Pietro  de  Castro  who  is  usually  named  as  the 
first  Italian  teacher,  merely  mentioned,  that  the  deaf-mutes  had 
been  instructed ;  and  the  only  deaf-mutes  in  that  age,  of  Italian 
birth  who  is  known  to  have  received  instruction,  owed  this  bene- 
fit to  the  labors  of  a  Spaniard! 

England,  on  the  contrary,  can  produce,  in  this  century,  the 
names  not  merely  of  theoretical  writers,  of  whom  the  oldest  is 
Dr.  Beelwer  (whose  Philocophus  appeared  in  1648,)  but  of  at 
least  one  very  able  practical  teacher,  Dr.  John  Wallis.  The 
early  English  teachers  though  they  may  have  heard  through 
Digby,  of  the  successful  labors  of  Ponce  and  Bonet  in  Spain, 
know  nothing  of  their  processes  and  had  thus  the  merit  of 
inventing  the  art  for  themselves. 

Passing  on  to  Holland  we  find,  besides  one  or  two  speculative 
writers  not  remarkable  for  the  clearness  or  the  correctness  of 
their  views,  the  name  of  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  published,  in 


*  A  large  portion  of  Uie  Manual  de  Sordo-mndos  of  Ballasterosj  Madrid^  1836»  is 
oecupied  with  proeeitet  of  Sicard^  long  since  abandoned  in  the  French  schooli. 

t  It  wai  a  disciple  of  De  l'£pe£,  the  Abbe  Sylveet«r,  ihai  opened  the  flret  ■cfaool 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Italj,  at  Rome  in  1784. 
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I99if  a  JLatin  wofk^  entitled  Surdna  Loptens  (the  deaf-mute 
speaking,)  ^ivhicli  has  passed  through  many  editions,  ajod  is  still 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  practical  treatise  on  the  method  of  teach- 
bg  deaf-mutes  to  articulate.  Amman  was  a  successful  teacher, 
bat  like  all  tbe  other  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he 
never  undextook  the  instruction  of  more  than  one  or  two  at  once. 
In  some  points  of  theory,  his  \dew8  were  wild  and  visionary. 
He  ascribed,  to  speech  a  mysterious  efficacy.  The  power  of  the 
living  voice  to  awaken  the  attention,  to  convince  the  under^ 
standing,  to  sway  the  passions,  seemed  to  him  some&ing  divine ; 
and  many  later  teachers,  especially  in  Germany,  influenced  by 
his  views,  liaVe  strangely  held  tfiat  the  power  of  articulating 
words  was  necessary  to  the  full  conception  and  realization  of  the 
value  of  words ;  and  this  idea  had  probably  as  much  influence 
as  anything  else,  in  leading  the  early  German  teachers  to  make 
articulation  so  prominent  a  part  in  their  system  of  instruction. 
Yet  It  requires  but  very  little  reflection  to  perceive  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  power  of  the  living  voice  in  making  language 
clear  and  impressive  it  is  utterly  lost  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
whom  articulated  words  are,  and  can  be  no  more  than  mere 
movements — a  kind  of  spelling  words  by  means  of  rapid  and  indis- 
tinct motions  and  positions  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  &c.,  not  to  them 
more  impressive  and  much  less  distinct  than  the  q)elling  of 
w<»rdfl  on  the  fingers,  or  writing  them  in  the  air. 

Germany  also  furnishes  some  early  names  of  men  who  at- 
tempted the  education  of  one  or  two  deaf-mutes,  in  some  eases, 
without  being  aware  that  others  had  attempted  the  same  thing 
befere,  and  in  most  cases,  without  having  tlie  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors.  Thus  it  happened  that,  ta 
almast  every  country,  the  early  teachers  of  Hie  deaf  and  dumb 
were  obliged  each  to  grope  his  own  way,  and  invent  his  own 
processes.  Among  the  earliest  Gennan  teachers,  we  may  mentioB 
George  Baphel  who  gave  to  the  world,  in  1718,  the  methods  by 
whidi  he  had  successfully  instructed  his  three  deaf  and  dumb 
ehildien. 

We  have  now  fulfilled  the  promise  we  made  to  present  the  re- 
•ult  of  our  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  art. 
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and  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

At  this  point  where  we  now  stop,  a  vast  and  inviting  theme 
opens  before  us.  Among  a  crowd  of  honored  names,  shine  emi-^ 
nently  out,  those  of  Heinicke  in  Germany,  of  Braid  wood  in  Scot- 
land, of  the  venerated  De  P£pe6  and  of  Sicard  in  France,  through 
whose  benevolent  labor,  and  especially  of  the  two  last  named^ 
the  benefits  of  instruction,  hitherto  confined  to  the  favorites  of 
fortune,  are  gradually  extended  to  the  poor  and  humble.  Insti* 
tutions  spring  up  and  multiply  in  almost  every  christian  land ; 
the  deaf  and  dumb, — thitherto  neglected,  thrust  out  of  society,  de- 
nied the  disposition  of  their  own  goods,  in  most  cases  excluded 
from  the  marriage  tie, — are  admitted  to  equal  social  and  legal 
privileges  with  their  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  they,  who  for 
many  centuries  were  left  in  darkness,  without  hope  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  are  brought  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel ; 
are  taught  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  Savior  of  men,  and  foj^et 
the  calamities  of  this  life  in  the  promises  of  the  life  to  come. 

Though  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  into  the  United  States,  through  the  labors  of  two  whom 
we  are  happy  to  claim  as  personal  friends,  as  well  as  our  imme- 
diate master  in  the  art,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  Laurent  Clerc^ 
dates  back  less  than  thirty-five  years,  our  country,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  already  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  countries  that  have 
heard  and  granted  the  silent  appeal  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and 
dumb  for  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Our  own 
State,  and  most  of  the  northern  states  of  the  Union,  have  made 
provision  for  the  education,  not  merely  of  a  favored  few,  but  for 
all  of  this  unfortunate  class  within  their  limits ;  and  we  trust  the 
time  is  coming  when,  throughout  all  our  vast  regions,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  once  desolate  and  degraded  lot  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  shall  be  known  but  to  the  curious  and  antiqua- 
rian research ;  when  the  parents  of  every  deaf-mute  child  shall 
begin  at  home,  from  the  cradle  the  education  of  its  mind  and 
heart,  and  shall  interpose  no  selfish  obstacles,  or  mistaken  feel- 
ings of  fondness,  to  the  separation  necessary  to  the  full  benefit, 
at  the  best  age,  of  that  special  instruction  which  is  indispensable 
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to  the  full  restoration  of  a  deaf-mute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
level  of  his  fellow  men.  Then  will  this  great  triumph  of  science 
and  benevolence  over  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  calami- 
ties be  complete,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  objects  of  interest,  but 
hardly  of  compassion,  will  stand  forth  among  their  kindred  who 
hear,  heirs  to  all  the  hopes,  the  privileges  and  the  lofty  aspira- 
tions of  their  race. 


Some  interesting  remarks  ensued  upon  the  conclusion  of  this 
memoir. 

Bey.  Mr.  Tubiter,  of  Hartford,  was  of  opinion  that  the  accounts 
of  early  success  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  be  receiv- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  We  know  that  the  times  in 
which  these  scenes  were  said  to  have  transpired,  were  times  of 
marvelous  events ;  and  historians  of  those  days  were  prone  to  mag- 
nify events  which  occurred,  and  prone  to  deal  in  marvels.  He 
would  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Hartford,  which  had 
led  him  to  place  small  reliance  upon  mere  statements  not  cor- 
roborated Dy  abundant  proof.  Some  few  years  since,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  New-England  met  at  Hartford.  He  was 
present  at  their  deliberations.  A  little  before  that  meeting,  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
had  been  agitated  in  Boston ;  and  the  Hon.  Horace  Manjbt,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Soard  of  Education,  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
came a  stroi]^  advocate  of  the  system  prevalent  in  Germany,  viz : 
teaching  by  articulation  rather  than  by  signs.  In  support  of  the 
superior  advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  of  instruction,  Mr.  M. 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  young  man  from  New- 
London  Ck)unty,  (Conn.)  who  was  present,  and  who  was  said  to 
have  been  born  deaf  and  dumb.  His  father,  however,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  him  to  read  and  write.  The  case  was  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Mann  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  plan  of 
teaching  by  articulation,  as  practiced  by  the  German  schools. 
Mr.  Whipple,  the  father  of  the  youth,  was  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  convention,  and  was  called  upon  to  state  the  processes 
by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  teach  his  son  to  read  and  speak* 
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He  stated  that  he  was  born  deaf  and  dumb ;  that  he,  (the  fttther,) 
afiber  having  ascertained  the  feet,  began  veiy  earlj  to  instnioi 
bim,  by  showing  him  objects,  and  persons  In  connection  with 
their  names.  Bj  placing  the  mouth  near  his  ear,  and  enuncia^ 
ting  words  very  distinctly,  he  was  then  taught  to  understand  ar- 
ticulation, and  at  last  to  read.  These  &ots  (continued  Mr.  Tur- 
ner,) led  me  to  think  that  this  boy  could  not  be  entirely  deaf; 
I  therefore  determined  to  try  some  experiments  with  him.  On 
questioning  the  father  closely  in  a  private  interview,  the  same 
details  of  management  were  repeated,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  ground  for  further  doubt.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon 
occurred,  to  experiment  upon  the  son.  The  result  was,  that  the 
young  man  made  prompt  replies  to  questions  asked  close  to  his 
ear  in  little  more  than  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  without  seeing 
the  tnouth  of  the  speaker,  and  was  evidently  neither  deaf  nor 
dumb.  These  results  were  laid  before  the  convention  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day,  and  further  experiments  substantiated 
the  opinion  already  formed,  that  the  young  man  was  only  afflict- 
ed by  a  partial  deprivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  father, 
however,  was  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  successftd 
attempts  at 'teaching  his  son  to  read  from  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
a  feat  which  was  successfully  accomplished,  at  a  distance  of  sev* 
eral  yards.  Mr.  Turner  produced  this  case  to  show  that  other 
wonderful  accounts  of  success  in  teaching  by  articulation  might, 
upon  a  thorough  investigation,  be  found  worthy  of  little  confi- 
dence, and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  in- 
stances dwelt  upon  by  ancient  writers  were  of  a  very  similar  cha- 
racter to  this  modem  instance. 

Dr.  Feet  replied.  He  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  discredit  state* 
inents  made  with  so  much  apparent  candor  and  good  &ith.  He 
was,  however,  confidently  of  opinion,  with  the  gentleman  fiom 
Hartford,  that  many  of  the  ^statements  of  the  ancient  writers  were 
very  incorrect,  where  the  success  of  the  early  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  alluded  to.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
persons  named  in  connection  with  those  events,  were  remarka* 
ble  men ;  and  that  none  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  the  present  time,  possessed  greater  claims  than  theji 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitok  (a  deaf-mute  delegate,)  Prof.  Taos. 
Gallaudet  was  tben  appointed  interpretear  of  the  conyentioB,  for 
ih»  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  gentlemen  present. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Turner,  the  convention  then  took  a  recess 
mtU  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Hon.  J.  W.  Beekman, 
from  the  Committee  on  Bules,  presented  the  following  report : 

EULES. 

I.  The  members  of  this  convention  present  at  any  time  ap- 
pointed for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes 
of  general  discussion  and  debate  and  of  adjournment. 

n.  The  President  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  in  their 
absence  a  member  chosen  by  the  majority  for  the  purpose,  shall 
.  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  convention. 

ni.  The  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  in  the  following 
order: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  committees. 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

lY.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 

y .  Every  resolution  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed 
by  the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  convention,  the  rules  of  proceeding 
shall  be  those  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  except  in  those 
cases  herein  specially  provided  for. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  deliberations 
of  each  day  be  opened  with  an  exposition  of  scripture  and  prayer 
in  the  language  of  signs,  and  be  closed  by  a  prayer  in  the  same 
language.'^ 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Woodruff  of  Hartford, 
on  the  "Moral  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 


MOKAL  EDUCATION 

OF  TH£ 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BT    L.   B.    WOODKDFF. 


[Aawmbly,  No.  32.]  10 


MORAL  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


We  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper,  what  relation  moral  and 
religious  training  has  to  a  system  of  education  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Our  institutions  differ  somewhat  in  ^eir  character  and  design 
bom  high  schools  and  colleges ;  our  object  being  not  so  much  to 
fill  the  single  department  of  intellectual  oultucre,  as  by  a  more 
eomprehensive  plan,  to  provide  most  effectually  for  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  our  view,  that  we  communicate  know- 
lege,  that  we  develope  the  intellect  and  secure  an  acquaintance 
with  language,  if  we  fail  to  promote  that  great  moral  renovation, 
without  which  the  human  mind,  however  enlightened  and  culti- 
vated, must,  in  the  end,  be  like  the  richly  laden  vessel,  which, 
with  all  its  treasures,  sinks  into  the  waves ;  its  loss  being  great 
uk  proportion  to  the  stores  it  contains. 

If  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  missionary  work  among  un- 
enlightened nations,  we  find,  in  many  respects,  a  fit  parallel  to 
our  own.  That  is  a  grand  system  of  benevalent  agencies,  by 
which  nations  are  to  be  elevated  to  a  participation  in  the  bles- 
lings  of  Christianity,  and  taught  to  exhibit  its  fruits ;  so  it  is  our 
work  to  prepare  the  way  by  which  the  gospel  can  exert  its  fullest 
and  most  permanent  power  on  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  class  of  persons  is  already  numerous,  even  in  our  own 
country ;  but  when  we  look  abroad  and  forward  into  the  future, 
who  can  compute  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  stand  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  just  principles  and  aims  in  the 
great  system  of  their  education. 
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We  think  then  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle,  and  one 
which  should  guide  us  in  all  our  plans  and  operations,  that  to  se- 
cure the  best  moral  restdts^  constitutes  the  leading  ainiy  with  which 
our  institutions  should  be  conducted. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  now  to  some  of  the  departments  of 
our  labors. 

It  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  understood  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  true  idea  of  parental  trovnr 
tng,  which  without  question  makes  the  mjofral  welfare  of  the  child 
^  paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  is  that  with  which  we 
receive  their  children,  and  that  while  this  responsible  work  is 
devolved  upon  us,  they  should  sustain  us  by  their  fervent  sym- 
pathy and  constant  prayers. 

When  these  mute  children  are  first  brought  to  us,  the  high  dig- 
nity of  their  moral  nature  should  be  deeply  pondered,  and  every 
sparkling  eye  should  reveal  to  us  a  soul  whose  worth  and  des* 
tiny  we  cannot  adequately  conceive.  We  wish  now  to  see  them 
begin  a  course  of  progression  in  knowledge  and  virtue  which 
will  continue  fi>rever.  It  is  of  vast  importance  then,  that  the 
proper  foundations  should  be  laid,  and  that  these  should  be  well 
laid.  As  the  heart  is  the  noblest  part  of  human  nature^  giving 
direction  and  imparting  energy  to  the  other  faculties ;  as  the  af- 
fections are  the  springs  of  action,  and  as  it  is  upon  them  that 
motives  exert  their  power,  it  would  seem  that  in  all  education 
we  should  begin  here. 

In  the  instruotion  then  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  should  begin 
with  the  heart.  Let  the  aflfections  of  our  mate  pupils  be  secured 
as  early  and  as  flilly  as  possible  \  not  by  the  contrivances  of  art> 
but  by  the  warmth  of  a  hearty  love  towards  them.  Inspiring  a 
eorresponding  affection  in  return.  Next  in  order  and  import* 
ance  is  it  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  them  a  cordial  attachment  to 
their  classmates  and  companions,  and  by  frequent  allusions  to  their 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  add  strength  to  their  natural 
affection  for  these.  Thus  let  the  spirit  of  love  reign  in  and 
around  them* 
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Hie  process  of  expanding  the  mind  and  imparting  language 
will  go  on  at  the  same  time  under  the  most  favorable  eircnm- 
stances,  and  in  connexicm  with  it,  let  the  excellence  and  beauty 
of  what  is  right  and  the  odiousness  and  deformity  of  what  is 
wrong,  be  depicted  as  fully  and  as  frequently  as  the  develop- 
ment of  their  minds  will  allow. 

It  will  soon  be  found  that  an  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  its  great 
author  can  be  received  by  them  with  greater  or  leas  elearaess 
and  with  manifest  advantage.  Let  the  excellence  of  this  great 
being  now  be  unfolded  step  by  step  to  their  minds,  and.  let  it  be 
expected,  through  his  blessing,  that  they  will  receive  some  im- 
pression of  his  love,  and  that  their  love  will  be  awakened 
towards  him  in  return* 

If  these  children  can  be  led  thus,  in  any  degree,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  course,  to  the  exercise  of  right  affections  towards 
each  other,  towards  their  instructors,  and  especially  towards 
fheir  Creator,  every  advantage,  so  to  speak,  is  gained  with  refe- 
rence to  their  future  progress  and  welfSure. 

In  this  view,  the  first  few  months  of  their  education  form  a 
most  interesting  and  critical  period  of  their  history.  We  believe 
that  the  impression  which  truth  makes  at  this  early  period,  is  in 
general  deeper  and  more  likely  permanently  to  affect  the  char- 
acter, than  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  sense  of  religious 
obligation  developes  itself  vigorously,  and  in  perhaps  a  minority 
of  instances,  the  iiabit  of  morning  and  evening  devotion  is 
formed.  If  at  this  interesting  crisis,  through  the  prayerful 
solicitude  and  watchfulness  of  the  teacher,  the  affections  of  the 
heart  be  effectually  won  by  the  truth,  the  pleasing  fruits  will  be 
exhibited  in  their  subsequent  course ;  and  by  continued  care  and 
training,  they  will  afford  us  the  confidence,  that  they  are  in  a 
good  degree,  confirmed  in  virtuous  principles  and  prepared  when 
they  go  out  from  us,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  through  neglect  or  the  evil  influ- 
ences within  and  around  them,  they  lose  the  tenderness  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  vigor  and  activity  of  their  consciences,  a  period 
of  comparative  hardness  ensues,  which  too  often  continues  to 
the  end  of  their  course  as  pupils,  rendering  them  more  or  less 
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intractable  to  discipline  and  instruction,  and  impeding,  in  vari- 
ous measures,  their  mental  and  moral  culture,  till  at  length  we 
are  compelled  to  part  with  them  under  the  painful  conyiction^ 
that  as  yet,  the  great  object  of  their  moral  welfare  is  unattained. 

We  may  hope  indeed  that  the  truths  which  they  have  been 
taught,  will  produce  their  effect  upon  them  in  after  life ;  but  we 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  that  their  lives  may  be  cut 
short  by  disease  or  accident,  or  that  they  may  be  drawn  away 
irrevocably  by  the  seductive  influences  to  which  they  will  be 
exposed. 

If  the  moral  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  grand  design 
of  our  institutions,  the  question  may  with  propriety  be  asked 
here,  whether  those  who  have  passed  by  the  usual  period  of 
education,  and  are  advanced  in  lifb,  might  not,  by  some  judicious 
arrangement,  be  admitted  for  a  suitable  term  of  time,  in  order 
to  receive  the  light  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  even  though 
they  may  be  supposed,  or  even  found  to  be  incapable  of  much 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  without  some  such  provision,  they  are  in  general  shut 
iq)  to  a  life  of  moral  darkness,  though  surrounded  by  the  light 
of  christian  truth ;  and  why  should  we  send  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  and  refuse  it  to  a  benighted  mind  in  our  midst  ? 

Has  there  not  been  a  tendency  to  err  on  this  and  a  kindred 
point,  under  the  idea  that  literary  acquisition  was  the  final  end 
for  which  our  institutions  were  established,  while  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  moral  results  should  constitute  our  grand 
and  comprehensive  aim. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  pupils  who,  from  various 
causes,  do  not  make  much  improvement  in  language,  but  whose 
minds  nevertheless  gain  some  expansion,  and  who  evince  at  least 
a  capacity  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  religious  knowledge, 
and  if  made  the  objects  of  faithful,  persevering  and  compassion- 
ate instruction,  would  often  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  weakest 
capacity  and  the  most  imperfect  knowledge  hinder  not  ther 
growth  of  the  loveliest  virtues. 
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Let  us  retain  such  pupils  as  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  doing 
them  good,  and  not  cut  them  short  in  the  eiijoyment  of  their  pri- 
Tileges,  because  thej  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  we  could  desire. 
We  have  often  thought  that  if  the  privilege  of  completing  their 
full  course  should  be  granted  to  any,  it  should  be  to  those,  who, 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  minds,  stand  most  in  need  of 
every  possible  assistance  to  prepare  them  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  their  peculiar  lot  in  life. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  with  reference  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements and  the  general  management  of  our  institutions. 

Let  moral  effect  be  a  guiding  principle  in  all  things.  In  our 
school  room  the  stimulus  to  mental  improvement  should  never 
be  pressed  so  &r  as  to  endanger  moral  welfare,  nor  our  eager- 
ness to  advance  a  pupil  in  his  studies,  be  suffered  to  betray  us 
into  an  impatience  which  would  lead  us  to  do  violence  to  his 
nature.  Let  all  that  pertains  to  study,  work  or  amusement,  be 
regulated  by  this  aim,  and  let  the  pupils  ever  be  under  that  de- 
gree and  kind  of  supervision  which  a  truly  parental  interest  in 
them  would  demand.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
immortal  beings,  and  that  their  moral  welfare  is  affected  by  all 
that  meets  or  surrounds  them.  Let  the  formation  and  mainten- 
ance  of  good  habits  be  carefully  provided  for,  and  especially  let 
every  facility  and  encouragement  be  afforded  for  the  cultivation 
and  permanence  of  habits  of  devotion.  No  pains  should  be  spar- 
ed to  promote  harmony  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
to  secure  the  highest  respect,  affection  and  confidence  towards 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  here  that  none  but  those  whose  moral 
influence  will  be  salutary,  should  be  selected  to  fill  the  respon- 
sible stations  connected  with  their  instruction  or  management. 

We  have  also  a  word  to  say  with  reference  to  the  cultivation 
and  perfection  of  the  natural  language  of  signs,  as  being,  within 
certain  limits,  the  most  effective  instrument  of  moral  culture  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let  us  be  deprived  of  the  power  over  the 
hearts  of  our  pupils  which  this  beautiful  language  gives  us,  and 
we  should  at  once  perceive  how  great  was  our  loss.    In  its  adap- 
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tatixm  to  the  wants  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  commuiiity  of  Tarying  age 
and  oapaoit7>  we  believe  that  there  ean  be  no  adequate  substitQle 
for  it.  Our  cbapel  servioeg  in  the  week  and  on  the  sabbath,  owe 
their  effideney  and  success  to  thte  invaluable  and  highly  impres- 
aive  means  of  conveying  truth  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  devo<- 
tion.  l^e  re^^eeted  founder  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America 
<mce  made  tibie  remark,  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  experience,  that 
it  had  often  seemed  to  him  that  speech  itself  was  inferior  to  signs 
as  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  channel  for  communication  with 
the  Deity.  Of  its  natural  fitness  in  this  respect  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  none  ean  doubt.  As  it  is  then  the  most  effective  means  of 
moral  impression  and  the  appropriate  instrument  of  devotion, 
much  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  language  of  gestures  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  combining  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  and 
vividness  with  the  utmost  grace  and  appropriateness  of  expres- 
sion. Let  everything  uncouth  and  repulsive  be  discarded  and 
let  it  exert  in  its  proper  sphere,  its  unrivalled  and  acknowledged 
power  over  the  heart. 

We  would  say  in  condusicm,  that  if  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  act  steadily  under  the  influence 
of  the  principle,  that  results  of  character  constitute  the  grand  de- 
sign of  our  institutions,  there  is  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the 
greatest  harmony  of  feeling  and  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  effort 
in  establishing  and  perfecting  the  best  system  of  deaf-mute  edu* 
cation.  Then  will  our  various  institutions  be  as  the  different 
portions  of  one  common  field,  which  all  are  earnestly  engaged  to 
render  a  scene  of  moral  verdure  and  fruitfulness,  and  the  sphere 
of  our  labors  will  be  seen  to  be  one  department  of  the  great  in- 
strumentality, which  divine  providence  is  using  to  raise  the  hu- 
man soul  out  of  the  depths  of  its  ruin,  and  give  it  dignity  and 
homtf  and  blessedness  forever. 


Remarks  from  Prof.  Bartlett,  Dr.  Peet,  Prof,  Cart,  Prof. 
Morris,  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  P.  -M.  Wetmore,  J.  S. 
Brown,  W.  D.  Cooke,  and  T.  Officer,  followed  the  reading  Of 
Mr.  Woodruff's  paper. 

Prof  Bartlett,  of  New-York,  bore  testimony  to  the  sentiments 
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of  the  author  of  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  regarding 
tbe  importance  of  the  early  days  and  months  of  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes.  He  related  a  number  of  instances  which  had 
ecmie  under  his  own  observation.  One  was  a  boy,  who  had 
known  nothing  of  moral  or  religious  influences  i  his  father  being 
a  deaf-mute,  and  his  mother  deranged.  Through  careAil  and 
diligent  training,  a  beneficent  Influence  was  exerted  upon  his 
mind  after  he  became  a  pupil ;  and  in  a  few  months  a  happy 
change  was  manifested.  The  daily  exercise  of  secret  prayer  soon 
followed,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  hope  that  a  thorough 
change  had  been  efiected  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  this  lad. 
Other  instances  were  adduced,  showing  the  great  force  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
instruction. 

Dr.  Peet  cordially  agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  paper 
Just  read,  and  called  attention  to  one  most  important  considera* 
tion,  viz  r  the  effect  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  influencing 
the  condition  of  the  pupil  in  after  life.  It  is  stated  that  when 
the  question  was  asked  of  the  mother  of  a  very  estimable  charac- 
ter, what  period  of  life  she  would  select  if  she  had  the  training  ol 
a  child  but  for  a  limited  period,  she  said,  ^^  Give  me  the  first  ten 
years."  Dr.  P.  thought  it  would  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
experience  of  deaf-mute  teachers  that  the  impressions  that  had 
been  most  permanent  and  influential,  were  made  when  the  pupil 
came  first  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher.  He  then  be- 
lieves everything  that  is  said  to  him ;  impressions  then  made  are 
retained ;  and  his  mental  training  exerts  an  influence  upon  his 
mind  t]iroughout  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  subsequent 
years.  Dr.  Peet  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  too  often  the 
case  when  deaf-mutes  are  brought  to  the  Institution,  that  they 
are  too  old  to  profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  Such 
persons  may  become  practically  well  informed  in  relation  to 
moral  duties — make  good  citizens — ^become  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  receive  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  moral 
obligations  which  may  influence  their  condition  in  subsequent 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  be  exceedingly  discouraging  pujnls  in 
a  class.  They  are  rarely  benefited  by  the  intellectual  training 
to  which  the  other  classes  of  the  Institution  are  subjected — are 
miable  to  keep  up  with  their  studies,  and  are  no  credit  to  the 
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teacher.  It  was  urged  as  of  great  importance  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  bestowed  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  P.  mentioned 
some  cases  of  the  description  he  had  referred  to,  which  had  fallen 
under  his  own  observation.  He  objected  strongly  to  receiving 
such  persons  into  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  thus  do  credit  to  themselves,  to  the  InstitutioQi 
and  to  the  State. 

Prof.  Cary,  of  New-York,  related  a  number  of  instances  which 
had  occurred  during  his  own  experience,  showing  the  state  of 
mind  of  many  of  his  pupils  when  they  first  came  under  his  care. 
He  had  tiaken  memoranda,  as  no  doubt  other  teachers  had  done, 
of  their  ideas,  as  expressed  in  replies  to  questions  he  had  pro- 
pounded. He  had  often  thought  of  a  striking  remark  made  to 
him  by  a  missionary,  now  resident  in  India,  likening  the  condi- 
tion of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  to  that  of  heathen  in  a  chris- 
tian land.  "  You  are,"  said  he,  "  upon  heathen  ground."  Prof. 
Cary  considered  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb 
truly  deplorable,  and  saw  strong  incentives  to  exertion  in  their 
behalf. 

Prof.  Bartlett,  of  New- York,  urged  the  importance  of  memo- 
randa respecting  the  progress  of  ptlpils  in  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

Mr.  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina,  gave  several  interesting  state- 
ments in  corroboration  of  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speakers. 

Prof.  Morris,  of  New- York,  heartily  responded  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  Mr.  Woodruff's  paper.  He  recalled  some 
instances  where  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils 
had  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  parents.  He  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  instil  such  prin- 
ciples into  the  minds  of  every  pupil  under  their  care. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  made  some  remarks  going  to  show 
th^t  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  instruction  are  very 
early  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  and  that  they  some- 
times manifest  a  degree  of  interest  and  inquisitiveness  on  reli- 
gious subjects  quite  remarkable.     To  illustrate  this  point,  he 
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mentioned  the  case  of  two  members  of  his  present  class,  who  lost 
their  hearing  in  childhood,  but  who  could  still  make  some  use  of 
speech.  When  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  in  consequence  of 
the  temptation  of  Satan,  was  communicated  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  them  asked,  why  did  God  make  him  1  When 
told  that  God  created  him  holy,  and  that  he  rebelled  and  became 
wicked,  and  then  tried  to  make  Adam  and  Eve  wicked  also ;  the 
other  inquired,  why  didn't  God  kill  him  ?  Mr.  T.  also  sustained 
the  idea  that  pupils  of  advanced  age  should  not,  except  in  special 
eases,  be  receiyed  into  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Genl.  P.  M.  Wetmore  said  that,  although  unfortunately  absent 
at  the  reading  of  the  paper,  he  had  gathered  its  purport  from  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place.  It  is  a  subject,  said  he,  inter- 
esting to  all  of  us.  He  agreed  fully  with  Dr.  Peet,  that  other 
provisions  should  be  made  for  such  persons  as  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  our  present  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another  class  of  institutions  is 
required,  which  might  absorb  the  particular  class  of  unfortu- 
nates who  are  denied  access  elsewhere. 

Other  remarks  followed  from  Messrs.  Brown,  Woodruff  and 
Officer. 

The  following  resolution^  proposed  by  Prof.  Bartlett,  was 
adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  collection  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  connection 
with  their  mental  education,  tends  greatly  to  promote  the  great 
and  good  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  several  institu- 
tions should  give  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  take  note  of 
all  the  interesting  incidents  that  occur  to  their  notice. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Thos.  Gallaudet,  of  New- 
Tork,  on  "  School-room  Arrangements." 
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In  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  the  theory  and  practice  of  every 
comprehensive  system  of  education  should  be  held  up  to  view 
as  of  equal  importance.  If  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
mere  theory,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  metaphysical  and 
abstract  in  our  instructions ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand  we  esteem 
too  highly  the  practical,  we  become  dull  and  monotonous.  We 
need  the  theoretical  to  quicken  the  intellectual  part  pf  our  na- 
ture, and  the  practical  to  give  order  and  precision  to  our  daily 
routine  of  school-room  duties.  In  the  humble  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  have,  thus 
fiir  been  too  much  interested  in  the  theory  of  the  system  which 
they  uphold.  There  have  been  so  many  principles  to  settle, 
that  no  doubt  this  bias  towards  the  theory  has  been  unavoidable. 
I  would  not  be  understood,  by  any  means  as  asserting  that  the 
practical  parts  have  been  neglected,  for  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  deaf-mutes  could  not,  as  at  present,  rejoice  in  their  beauti- 
ful and  almost  perfect  vernacular  of  natural  signs;  so  many 
could  not  be  pointed  at,  as  now  they  are,  throughout  the  length 
and  breath  of  the  land,  as  respectable  and  useful  citizens ;  but 
what  I  do  mean  to  say,  is  this :  such  a  preponderance  .of  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  thwry^  that  the  great  mass  of  deaf-mutes 
brought  together  in  our  various  Institutions,  have  not  made 
those  advances  in  practical  attainments  during  the  comparatively 
short  periods  in  which  they  are  under  instruction,  which  they 
would  have  made,  provided  more  r^ard  had  been  manifested 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  practise  of  the  grand  system  in  which 
we  place  our  confidence. 
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In  this  short  essay  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  an 
eminently  practical  subject,  t.  e.  school-room  arrangements. 

These  arrangements  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  particular. 

By  general  arrangements,  I  mean  those  which  should  apply  to 
all  the  school-rooms  of  an  Institution.  After  careful  reflection, 
I  would  put  forth  the  following  as  approring  themselves  to  my 
best  judgment : 

Each  school-room  should  have  ample  accommodations  for 
twenty  pupils  and  one  instructor.  The  pupils'  seats  should  be 
arranged  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  our  best  public 
schools.  There  should  be  four  rows  of  five  seats  and  desks.  In 
order  to  save  room,  the  seat  of  one  pupil  could  be  attached  in 
front  of  the  desk  of  the  one  behind  him.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  these-  1st.  The  seats  being  fixtures,  the  pupils 
would  be  free  from  the  temptation  to  form  lazy  habits  by 
having  a  stool  to  drop  upon  when  engaged  at  their  large  slate 
exercises.  2d.  The  pupils  when  sitting  down  to  write  or  study, 
would  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  a  tenden- 
cy to  communicate  unimportant  ideas  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  would  be  greatly  checked  if  not  entirely  eradicated, 
as  the  pupils  would  all  face  one  way ;  and  3d.  The  disagree- 
able noise  of  scraping  stools  would  be  wholly  removed.  These 
seats  and  desks  should  be  graduated  in  size,  so  that  the  smaller 
pupils  could  be  placed  in  front  and  the  larger  ones  behind. 
They  should  present  the  same  appearance  in  color  &c.,  in  all  the 
rooms  and  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  them  numbered. 

The  large  slates  or  perhaps  the  newly  invented  composition 
material,  should  be  placed  about  three  sides  of  the  room,  occn*- 
pylng  as  small  a  space  as  possible.  In  my  opinion  each  pupil 
would,  in  the  ordinary  school-room  exercises,  have  ample  room 

if  the  area  of  his  slate  were  reduced  one-third  from  the  present 
dimensions. 

On  the  remaining  side  of  the  room,  should  be  a  platform  of 
moderate  height  and  breadth,  upon  which  should  stand  a  large 
desk  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This  desk  ought  to  be  as  low  at 
possible.    It  should  contain  drawers,  pigeon-holes,  fce.,  sufficient 
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to  contain  paper,  ink,  ink-stands,  pens,  copy-books,  school-books 
not  in  immediate  use,  crayons,  pencils,  and  in  &ct  everything 
which  the  teacher  requires  in  his  instructions  from  day  to  day. 
There  should  also  be  a  place,  in  or  about  this  comprehensive 
desk,  where  could  be  kept  the  water-pail,  sponges,  broom,  dust- 
pan, and  towels.  If  the  teacher  could  have  all  these  things  so 
arranged  as  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them  the  instant  they  are 
required,  a  great  many  precious  moments  of  time  would  be  saved. 
On  the  platform  should  be  a  dignified  looking  chair  for  the  teach- 
er, and  three  or  four  chairs  for  visitors. 

Upon  the  wall,  back  of  the  teacher's  desk,  there  should  be  pre- 
sented a  sur&ce  of  slate  or  composition,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  by  three  or  three  and  a  half  in  width. 

Over  the  teacher's  slate  should  be  placed  a  clock  upon  which 
the  time  could  be  conspicuously  seen,  and  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  day  of  the  week,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  could  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Practical  and  daily  ex- 
ercises in  time,  thus  capable  of  being  given  from  almost  the  very 
outset  of  the  course,  would  prove  invaluable.  Every  school-room 
should)  without  question,  be  well  warmed  in  cold  weather,  and  well 
ventilated  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  That  the  proper  temperature 
may  be  preserved,  each  room  should  be  provided  with  a  ther- 
mometer. In  concluding  this  presentation  of  my  views,  as  to 
what  constitute  the  best  arrangements  for  the  rooms  as  a  whole, 
I  would  suggest  that  each  room  be  provided  with  a  substantial 
lock  and  two  keys,  dififering  from  all  others  in  the  establishment, 
one  key  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  the  other  entrust- 
to  a  reliable  female  pupil,  whose  duty  should  be  to  keep  the 
room  in  perfect  cleanliness  and  order.  The  room  should  then 
never  be  opened,  excepting  when  the  teacher  is  there  or  this  pu- 
pil is  engaged  in  her  daily  work  of  putting  all  to  rights. 

Having  thus  briefly  remarked  upon  general  school-room  ar- 
rangements, I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  other 
branch  of  our  subject,  i.  e.  the  arrangements  necessary  for  classes 
of  different  standing. 
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As  a  unifonu  rule,  there  should  be  as  manf  garades  oi  school- 
tooms  as  the  aumber  of  years  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  under  in- 
stmction.  As  there  is  some  diJSeremce  in  this  respect  among  the 
various  institutions  of  this  country,  it  will^  of  cojorse,  be  out  of 
lay  power  to  propose  a  gradation  which  would  be  perjEectly  ap^ 
plicable  to  al^  Assuming  that  seren  years  is  the  proper  time 
fpr  the  generality  of  deaf-mutes  to  be  under  instruction,  I  will 
make  the  gradation  of  the  rooms  to  correspond.  This  could  be  very 
easily  altered  to  suit  any  institution  where  only  a  less  number  of 
years  was  allowed. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  the  first  year, 
in  addition  to  the  general  arrangements  henetofore  mentioned, 
there  should  be  a  well  selected  library  of  books,  full  of  pictunea, 
with  the  names  of  the  objects  attached.  The  various  primers  and 
elementary  school-books  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country, 
offer  an  ample  field  from  which  to  make  selections.  These  books 
could  be  judiciously  used  in  the  great  work  of  stimulating  the 
minds  of  deaf-mutes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  words  by  their 
own  exertions.  They  could  be  loaned  from  time  to  time  by  the 
teacher,  as  the  reward  of  merit  and  application,  and  withheld  as 
the  punishment  of  disobedience  and  indolence.  The  use  thus 
made  of  these  little  books  should  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  onward  though  gradual  progress  of  the  class  in 
the  construction  of  grammatical  sentences.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  hundreds  of  words  could  be  acquired  by  thepupUstherO' 
selves  from  these  illustrated  books,  without  going  through  the 
ordinary  tedious  process  of  writing  them  all  out,  and  having  them 
individually  explained  by  the  teacher^  The  book  adopted  as 
developing  the  principles  of  the  course  of  instruction,  must  of 
course  be  the  text-book  of  the  school-room,  but  these  other  books 
could  be  used  with  great  effect,  as  appliances  in  the  comprehen- 
sive system. 

Upon  the  ceiling  might  be  tastefully  arranged  all  the  primary 
colors  and  their  principal  combinations  met  with  in  daily  life,  so 
that  the  teacher  need  only  touch  the  color  with  the  point  of  his 
rod  to  convey  a  clear  and  unmistakable  impression  as  to  what  it 
is,  to  the  minds  of  his  pu^dls.    Upon  the  wall  of  the  room,  oppo- 
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dte  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  over  the  pupils'  lai^e  slates,  might 
be  displayed  the  addition  table,  upon  wliich  the  class  could  be 
frequently  drilled,  with  great  facility.  In  connection  with  this 
table  the  class  should  have  a  small  arithmetical  treatise,  unfold- 
ing the  principles  of  numeration  and  addition,  and  nothing  else. 
During  the  first  year,  they  should  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  in 
adding  figures,  that  they  could  perform  operations  without  count- 
ing their  fingers.  Various  pictures,  according  to  the  tastes  of 
each  teacher,  might  be  hung  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Af- 
ter such  a  start  as  this,  further  appliances  should  be  added  from 
time  to  time  as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion. In  fact,  everything  in  the  power  of  man  should  be  done  to 
add  life  to  the  often  too  tedious  and  wearisome  processes  of  im- 
parting instruction. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  devoted  to  the  class  in  the  second  year 
of  their  progress,  should  be  the  following  peculiar  arrangements : 
On  the  ceiling  should  be  drawn  the  most  commonly  used  geomet- 
rical figures,  with  their  names  attached.  On  the  wall  opposite 
the  teacher's  desk,  should  be  the  subtraction  table,  upcm  which 
the  class  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  during  this  year.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  they  should  have  a  small  arithmetical  treatise, 
eomprising  extended  illustratioms  of  the  rules  of  subtraction,  with 
a  review  of  addition.  These  exercises  in  arithmetic  should  be 
to  eonstraeted  as  incidentally  to  assist  the  pupils  in  the  acquisi- 
tioB  of  language.  Books,  containing  short,  simple  and  striking 
stories,  the  more  pictures  the  better,  should  form  the-  library  for 
this  elaas.  In  this  library,  and  those  of  the  higher  classes,  should 
be  found  books  suitable  for  Sabbath  reading.  The  teacher  of  this 
elaas  should  have  in  his  possession  a  number  of  images  dressed 
ft)  as  to  represent  family  relations.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  &em  h^re  in  detaiL  Each  teacher^s  own  ingenuity 
would  suggest  to  him  how  he  could  best  represent  grand-parents, 
parents,  children,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  &c«  It  seems  to  the 
writer,  that  from  this  point  of  instruction  onward,  each  class 
should  have  port-folios  of  engravings,  of  more  and  more  value, 
as  ihey  became  able  to  appreciate  them.  They  could  often  en- 
gage in  writing  descriptions  of  these  engravings  and  pictures. 
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The  room  or  rooms  intended  for  the  third  year,  should  have 
the  multiplication  table  on  the  wall  opposite  the  teacher,  and 
another  arithmetical  book  should  be  given  out,  with  thorough 
exercises  in  multiplication,  reviewing  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  library  should  contain  books  of  a  higher  grade.  Above  the 
teacher's  slate,  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  rolled  or  unrolled  at 
pleasure,  should  be,  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  map  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  Institution  is  situated,  giving  prominence  to  the 
Institution  itself  and  the  grounds  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
would  be  well  if,  in  connection  with  this,  a  little  book  could  be 
prepared,  describing  the  various  points  of  interest,  buildings,  &c., 
upon  this  map.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  would  constitute  the  pu- 
pils' first  lesson  in  geography.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to 
propose  for  the  ceiling,  but  would  suggest  that  for  this  year,  and 
all  from  this  till  the  last,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  should  have 
upon  them  either  an  outline  representation  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  words  for  deaf-mutes  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of,  or  fgrmulas 
of  sentences  arranged  according  to  the  signs  standing  for  different 
parts  of  speech,  which  are  used  to  some  extent,  I  believe,  in  most 
of  our  Institutions.  For  instance,  let  No.  1  of  the  formulas  have 
the  signs  for  such  a  sentence  as  this — that  boy  loves  candy.  By 
simply  pointing  to  this  standing  monument  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  words,  the  teacher  could  require  his  pupils  to  fill  their 
slates  with  sentences  upon  that  model.  Some  may  object  to  this 
as  being  too  stiff*,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  rigid  correctness  can  be  obtained  without 
a  certain  degree  of  stiffness. 

The  room  or  rooms  for  the  fourth  year,  should  have  the  divi- 
sion table  where  the  other  tables  were  in  the  other  rooms,  and 
another  small  book  distributed  which  should  introduce  the  pupils 
to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  four  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Behind  the  teacher's  desk,  should  be  a  large  map  of  the 
State  or  section  of  country  from  which  the  pupils  generally 
come,  and  there  should  be  a  small  book  describing  it  and  giving 
interesting  statistics  and  facts  with  regard  to  it.  The  library  and 
all  other  necessary  appliances  to  illustrate  the  text-books  of  the 
class,  should  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 
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For  the  class  or  classes  inf  their  fifth  year,  the  arithmetical 
tables  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  assist  in  the  difficult  under- 
taking of  making  fractions  easy.  The  text-books  might  this  year 
eontain  the  common  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  exam- 
ples given  to  illustrate  them.  The  map  should  be  an  elegant 
one  of  the  United  States,  and  during  this  year,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  this  country  should  be  given  and  fastened  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.    Library  and  other  appliances  as  heretofore. 

The  arithmetical  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  room  or  rooms  for 
those  in  their  sixth  year,  should  present  two  or  three  of  the  more 
commonly  used  notes  of  hand,  and  a  glimpse  at  the  manner  of 
keeping  accounts.  The  book  should  fully  illustrate  these  sub- 
jects and  initiate  the  learners  into  the  mysteries  of  interest. 
The  map  should  be  as  large  and  as  spendid  a  one  as  could  be 
procured  of  the  world.  And  upon  this  the  most  thorough  dril- 
ling should  be  had  in  connection  with  a  book  adapted  to  it.  The 
library  should  be  selected  with  great  care  and  embody  useful  as 
well  as  interesting  reading. 

In  the  place  of  the  arithmetical  tables,  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ments devoted  to  the  class  in  their  seventh  year,  might  be  seen 
•a  concise  view  of  the  different  currencies  of  the  world  with  their 
value  in  federal  money,  or  perhaps  something  of  more  impor- 
tance. The  map  should  be  one  to  illustrate  ancient  and  sacred 
history.  The  ceiling  should  have  a  representation  of  the  solar 
system.  The  pupils  should  have  a  new  arithmetic  reviewing  all 
the  principles  they  have  been  over,  and  a  geography  and  atlas 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  library  should  contain  some  of  the 
standard  bo6ks  of  the  day. 

Besides  all  these  arrangements  and  appliances,  thus  briefly  and 
imperfectly  alluded  to,  there  should  be  in  the  cabinet,  various 
others,  to  be  used  when  needed  in  any  of  the  classes.  To  these 
I  have  no  time  to  refer  in  detail. 

I  am  aware  that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  to  some 
crude  and  impracticable.  If  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes,  let  them  so  be  termed.  My 
only  motive  in  writing  as  I  have,  has  been  to  call  attention  to 
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the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  somethings  however  little  at  firsts 
to  render  the  processes  of  instruction  more  practical  and  inter* 
esting.  Of  course,  each  Institution  must  be  guided  as  to  the 
extent  they  will  go,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself 
placed,  the  most  prominent  of  which  circumstances,  as  I  appie^ 
hend  is  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

Let  none  of  us  flatter  ourselves  that  all  has  been  done  which 
can  be  done,  m  the  arrangments  of  our  school-rooms,  but  let  u» 
put  forth  our  whole  energy  in  the  great  work  of  perfecting  what 
has  been  so  nobly  begun  by  the  pioneers  of  that  system  of  teach- 
ing deaf-mutes,  which  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  called  the 
American. 


Remarks  follow'ed  firom  Dr.  Pxbt  and  Professors  Cabt,  Cooke, 
WooDRDFF,  Turner,  and  others. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  then  closed  with  prayer  in  the 
la]:^;aage  of  signs,  by  Dr.  Feet,  and  the  eoAventloD  a^ioumed  to 
meet  at  9  A.  M.  on  Thursday. 


SECOND  DAT. 

Thursday s  August  29, 1850. 

The  convention  re-assembled  at  9  A.  M.  on  Thursday.  lathe 
absence  af  the  president,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr, 
Peet,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  first  vice-president,  took  the 
chair; 

Prof.  Turner  then  made  an  exposition  of  a  pass^  of  Scrip- 
ture from  John  xii.  46,  and  offered  a  prayer  in  the  language  of 
signs. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  by  the  secretary^ 
and  approved. 
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Dr.  Pkst,  80  obalnoan  of  Hhe  eomndttee  on  btistneBii,  fh^n  Mb- 
iilitod  aiepoirt  fr^fti  thaH^ioiiimittee  in  eonttnuatton  of  their  ropottt 
of  yesterday. 

<<  The  committee  on  baslneHB,  In  oontiiraation  of  thedr  repot t  of 
yesterday,  b^  leave  respectftiUy  to  submit  the  following  papers 
to  be  read,  and  for  discussion,  the  following  questions : 

1.  On  Significant  Action  in  the  pulpit.    By  J.  Addison  Ca&y. 

2.  An  Inquiry  whether  deaf-nrates  &re  more  subject  to  insanity 
than  the  blind.    By  0.  W.  Morris. 

3.  Plan  fer  a  Syllable  manual  alphabet.    By  I.  R.  BtraNfiV. 

4.  Qa  Deaf-mate  instruetion.    Anenymoos* 

5.  Moral  state  of  the  deaf  aod  dumb,  previous  te  educatioii^  and 
the  means  and  results  of  religious  infiuence  among  them.  By  I. 
Lewis  Peet. 

questions  for  discussion. 

1.  A  resolution  proposed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cary,  of  New-York,  re- 
lative to  the  census. 

2.  A  resolution  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet in  common  schools. 

3.  Information  by  principals  of  institutions,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ^^  Annales  de  PEdu- 
catim  des  Saurds-muets  et  des  Aveugles  d  Paris^^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Morel. 

4.  Resolution  relative  to  a  periodical. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingill,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
anonymous  communication  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion be  first  read. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Indiana,  steted  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  accorded  his  assent  to  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
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on  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  clever  article ;  but  he  objected  ta 
the  reception  of  such  articles  as  a  general  role,  and  hoped  that 
this  instance  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent.  . 

The  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Pettingill  offered  the  following  resolution  at  the  concla- 
slon  of  the  reading  of  the  paper : 

Resolved.  That  the  anonymous  communication  just  read  be 
excepted  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

After  some  remarks  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Beeeman  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  taking  the  ground  that  anonymous  communica- 
tions were  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  those  ftir- 
nished  by  members  of  the  convention,  the  resolution  was  adopted; 

A  paper  on  "  Significant  Action  in  the  Pulpit,"  was  then  read 
by  Prof  J.  A.  Caey,  of  New-York. 


ON  SIGNIFICANT  ACTION  IN  THE  PULPIT. 


BT    J.     ADDISOR    CABT. 


t»  ' 


ON  SIGNIFICANT  ACTION  IN  THE  PULPIT- 


The  mind  lis  not  dependent  solely  on  the  vocal  organs  fbf  an 
expression  of  its  thoughts  and  emotions.  The  interior  spilrit  findis 
BSk  index  in  the  hand  andeje,  and  paints  upon  theeountenimee  as 
upon  canvaS)  its  minutest  conceptions*  In  a  general  sense, 
that  ^'  actions  speak  louder  than  words,''  is  a  maxim  which  com- 
bines the  results  of  common  observation  for  ages.  Sut  in  a  re^ 
stricted  sense,  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech,  to  indicate  the  motions, 
forms  and  uses  of  objects,  and  express  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  speaker,  the  language  of  natural  action  possesses  an 
extent  and  power  too  little  appreciated. 

Pantomime  is  a  Worthy  companion,  and  rival  of  the  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting.  Zeuxis,  the  Sicilian  showed  the 
wonder  of  the  pictorial  art  in  painting  grapes  so  true  to  natoroi 
^t  birds  flew  upon  the  canvas  to  pluck  them.  But  Whitfield| 
by  the  fitscinations  of  his  unrivalled  action^  drew  men  from  their 
seats,  and  as  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  sinner,  so  vividly 
sketched  before  them,  sinking  into  hell,  they  shrieked,  as  he 
went,  '^  there,  he's  gone."  A  perfect  master  of  the  art  has  a  kind 
of  portable  scenery  which  he  tsai  produce  and  change  at  plea- 
sure, and  which  possesses  a  beauty  and  a  charm  not  surpassed 
by  the  painted  landscape  or  the  scenery  of  the  stage« 

We  here  broach  no  newthdory.  When  the  great  Athenian  orator 
was  asked  what  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  success  of  a 
public  speaker,  his  reply  was,  action.  When  asked  what  was  next 
in  importance,  he  replied  action !  And  when  the  inquiry  was 
made,  what  was  of  the  next  importance,  his  answer  was,  action ! ! 
Every  speaker  then,  who  would  move  mind,  must  be,  in  a  sense, 
an  actor,  whether  he  a{>pear  before  a  popular  al^sembly ,  in  the  halls 
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of  legislation,  at  the  bar  or  in  the  pulpit.  Each  place  requires  a 
peculiar  style  of  action.  We  propose  here,  however,  only  briefly 
to  refer  to  the  use  of  signs  as  appropriate  gestures  in  the  pulpit. 

We  are  aware  that  the  general  sentiment  is  adverse  to  much 
gesticulation  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  people,  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  much  action  in  our  colloquial  discourse.  A  degree  of  it 
which  would  *  seem  perfectly  rational  in  a  Frenchman,  would 
expose  an  American  to  suspicions  of  insanity.  Nor  would  we 
advocate  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion.  On  the  contrary,  let  the 
entire  person  of  the  speaker  be  under  a  wholesome  restraint.  As 
has  been  aptly  said,  "  use  all  gently,  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 

But  it  is  asked  would  you  have  a  preacher  theatrical  ?  If  by 
theatrical  be  meant  affected,  pompous,  unnatural,  assuming  a  false 
appearance,  and  representing  in  character,  in  thought  and  emo- 
tion, another  person,  we  answer  no.  To  such  occupants  of  the 
pulpit  we  would  say,  Procul,  0  Procul,  Este  profani. 

Sut  if  by  theatrical  be  meant  using  the  eye,  the  face,  head, 
arms,  hands,  in  short,  the  whole  person,  and  not  merely  the  tongue 
to  indicate  the  operations  of  the  ethereal  agent  within,  then  we 
say,  let  the  preacher  be  theatrical,  "  with  this  special  observance," 
in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature."  If  to  "  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the 
action,"  be  theatrical,  let  him  do  so  if  he  but  regulate  his  action 
by  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  refined  taste. 

The  faults  of  speakers  as  to  signiflcancy  of  action,  respect  usu- 
ally its  frequency,  want  of  meaning,  inappropriateness  or  omis- 
sion of  appropriate  action.  As  to  frequency,  some  use  too  much 
action,  others  too  little,  and  others  none  at  all.  From  such  you 
may  hear  a  voice,  but  as  to  action,  it  is  like  the  sound  which 
issued  from  the  vocal  statue  ofMemnon — ^^  Vox  et  prseterea  nihil.'* 

Some  gestures  are  unmeaning,  and  others  are  sadly  inappropri- 
ate. A  preacher  was  once  describing  the  ladder  which  Jacob 
saw.  "  Upon  it,"  he  said,  "  were  the  angels  of  God,  ascending 
and  descending,"  making  a  downward  gesture  with  the  word  as- 
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cending,  and  an  upward  one  on  the  word  descending.    In  this 
case  the  hand  belied  the  tongue. 

How  inappropriate,  too,  is  sometimes  the  whole  manner  or  air 
of  the  preacher.  Instead  of  manifesting  in  every  look  and  ges- 
ture the  urgent  solicitude  of  an  ambassador  who,  in  Christ's  stead, 
would  beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  or  showing  the 
kindness  and  respectful  address  of  one  who  would  ask  souls  to 
Christ,  he  too  often  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  his  high  calling, 
and  to  have  no  conception  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  or  else 
appears  as  if  he  were  acting  as  God's  Vicegerent  upon  earth,  and 
were  fulminating  the  anathemas  of  the  Pope. 

But  thefatUt  we  particularly  notice,  is  noi  using  signjjkant  ac- 
tion where  the  sense  admits  of  it,  and  circumstances  allow  it. 
The  different  parts  of  the  body  may  be  used  in  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  expressive  movements.  For  instance,  the  eyes  may  be 
raised  in  addresses  to  the  Deity.  The  hanging  down  of  the  head 
may  denote  shame  or  grief;  the  holding  of  it  up,  pride  or  cour- 
age. To  nod  forward,  implies  assent ;  to  toss  the  head  back,  dis- 
sent; a  sudden  jerk,  wilfulness.  The  head  averted  indicates 
dislike  or  horror.  It  leans  forward  in  attention.  In  most 
cases  complex  action  is  required  as  in  representing  doubt,  pity, 
aversion,  fear,  hope.  The  hand  laid  upon  the  breast  appeals  to 
conscience.  On  the  eyes  it  exhibits  grief  or  shame.  On  the  lips, 
silence.  In  prayer,  both  hands  may  be  held  supine,  applied  or 
clasped.  The  arm  is  projected  forward  to  show  authority.  Both 
anns  are  spread  expressing  admiration.  They  are  both  held  for- 
ward in  imploring  help.  Both  fall  suddenly  in  disappointment. 
Desire,  repulsion,  permission,  restraint  and  commands,  to  go, 
come,  &c.,  have  a  natural  expression  in  gesture  preceding  the  vo- 
cal utterance  and  adding  essentially  to  its  force. 

In  cultivating  this  art,  close  observation  of  nature  is  requisite, 
and  frequent  attempts  at  accurate  delineation  or  sketching  in  the 
air.  In  practicing  the  art  the  speaker  should  accommodate  him- 
self, in  all  respects,  to  the  subject,  place  and  occasion.  In  des- 
cription, let  him  by  an  effort  of  a  vigorous  and  inventive  imagi* 
nation  hold  in  his  mind's  eye,  distinctly  before  him,  the  scene 
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person  or  character  he  is  describing.  He  should  also  be  unem- 
barrassed, and  by  practice  possess  perfect  control  over  every 
muscle.  Above  all,  there  must  be  strong  emotion.  This  is  the 
steering  or  motive  power.  The  speaker  should  be  so  filled  with 
the  subject  as  to  be  identified  with  it,  that  every  nerve  and  mus- 
cle of  his  body  shall  vibrate  in  harmony  with  the  sympathies  of 
his  soul.  If  a  speaker  do  not  feel,  by  no  means  let  him  attempt 
to  act.  There  should  be  no  assumed  feeling,  no  mock  action. 
Let  the  arm  lie  as  tf  palsied  at  the  side,  if  no  mandate  be  issued 
from  within. 

To  be  truly  eloquent,  therefbre,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  must 
be  deeply  pious.  His  heart  must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  divine 
truth,  humbled  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  sins,  and  inspired  with 
a  holy  joy  and  confidence  in  Christ.  He  laast  have  a  deep  sense 
of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  impenitent  sinn^s,  and  the  fullness 
and  freeness  of  a  Saviour's  love.  He  should  never  enter  tb^ 
pulpit  without  previously  spending  some  time  in  secret  medita- 
tioUi  and  communion  with  God  by  prayer,  seeking  to  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  may  he  come  before  the  people,  and 
his  countenance  will  show  that  he  has  been  with  God,  as  the 
&ce  of  Moses  shone  in  the  sight  of  aU  Israel,  when  he  returned 
from  the  mount.  Then,  too,  as  sparks  radiate  from  every  part 
of  a  person  filled  by  insulation,  with  the  electric  fluid,  will  he, 
filled  with  the  spiritual  fire  of  heaven,  be  radiant  with  a  divine 
light,  and  emit  an  influence  on  all  assembled,  at  once  thrilling 
and  irresistible. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  remarks  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  have  &llen  under  our  notice.  They  form  part 
of  a  discourse  on  ^^  Power  in  speaking,"  which  was  published  in 
his  work  entitled  "Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing." 

"  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  elements  of  power  in 
speaking  is  just  action ;  or  an  external  deportment  in  the  spea- 
ker, becoming  the  subject  of  his  thoi^hts,  and  the  feelings  which 
it  should  excite  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  greatest  of  orators, 
placed  in  this,  the  first,  second,  and  third  perfection  of  a  pow- 
erful speaker.  Hie  reasons  of  its  importance  are  obvious.  In 
the  first  place  the  absence  of  it  gives  the  hearers  the  Impression 
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that  the  speaker  is  not  much  moved  himself;  for  such  is  the 
sympathy  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  the  one  cannot 
be  deeply  affected  without  producing  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  other.  If  there  is  strong  emotion  within,  it  will  appear  in 
the  face,  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  in  the  general  air  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  little  confidence  is  felt  by  the  hearers  in  the  sincerity 
of  a  speaker,  whose  wards  tell  them  that  he  is  moved,  when  his 
action  or  manner  of  delivery  gives  no  concurrent  testimony. 

Plemdt  he  in  earnest?    Look  upon  hit  feee ; 
Hit  eyes  do  drop  no  lean ;  hit  prajert  are  jeit  j 
His  words  come  from  his  month. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  powerful  emotion  becomes  manifest 
by  its  effects  upon  the  speaker's  look  and  manner,  it  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  audience  independently  of  words,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  ordinary  enunciation  irresistible.  If,  before  a 
man  speaks,  his  eyes  glow  with  delight,  or  be  suffused  by  silent 
grief,  he  is  already  eloquent.  By  a  sort  of  contagiousness,  emo- 
tion so  manifested,  difiuses  itself  with  a  power  which  no  one  can 
withstand.  Hence  no  remark  more  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
speaker  than  the  very  common  one,  that  the  most  ordinary  mat- 
ter, uttered  with  just  action,  will  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
an  audience,  when  the  best  speech  ever  composed,  if  delivered 
without  this  advantage,  would  be  comparatively  feeble. 

We  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  the  system  of  instruction 
in  our  common  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  has  x 
been,  undoubtedly,  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  as  it  respects  methods  of 
teaching  and  text  books,  so,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  art  of  public 
speaking  has  been  and  will  be  still  further  improved  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  language  of  signs.  By  its  exhibition  in  the  class- 
room and  on  public  occasions,  the  spectator  is  astonished  at  its 
power  of  expression,  and  the  public  speaker,  ashamed  of  his  in- 
significant gesticulation,  cannot  fail  to  see  in  those  natural  ele- 
ments, an  aid  to  speech  worthy  of  his  most  careful  study. 


Prof  D.  E.  Babtlett  of  New-York,  read  a  paper  on  the 
'^  Acquisition  of  Language." 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE. 


BT   DAVID  E.   BABTLETT. 
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THE  ACQUISif  lOIf  OP  LANGUAGE, 


In  aecompfisliuig  the  gre^t  business  of  education,  as  in  effecting 
any  great  work,  it  Is  necessary  at  tlie  outset  to  inquire,  first, 
what  we  have  to  do.  Secondly,  what  are  the  most  efficient  and 
expeditious  means  of  accomplishing  our  object. 

In  the  work  of  education,  the  first  great  object  to  be  attained 
is  plainly,  the  proper  development  and  discipline  of  the  mental 
powers.  How  this  can  best  be  effected,  is  to  the  educatoi?  of 
the  deaf-mute  mind  the  question  of  paramount  importance.  I4 
bowever,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  haive  to  be  ext^ 
ooonteied  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  be  inquiffed 
what  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  we  are  ready  to  say  to  tauch  than  Imh 
guage:  this  u  to  educate  the  dea^  and  dumbf  imd  vice  versih^ 
tiucate  tfiem  ie  to  teach  them  language.  What  then  i»  languagef 
aod  what  is  mmdl  and  what  is  mental  devetoftnentl  (Jhat  im  di0* 
ooursing  intelligently  and  intelligibly  uppn  a  sulsjeet^  the  flssl 
thing  to  be  attained  unto  is  a  right  understanding  of  the  tenns 
veuse.) 

Language^  then,  we  define  to  be  any  medium  of  communicating 
Aoughtffom  mind  to  mind.  But  the  language  of  pantomime  and 
signs  iM  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  an  abundantly  intelligible  means 
of  communicating  thought.  This,  however,  being  to  them  a 
vernacular  language^  is  not  the  branch  of  language  which  we  have 
to  teach  them,  albeit  we  may  benefit  them  by  restricting  and 
correcting  their  mode  of  using  it.  The  particular  form  of  lan- 
guage which  we  have  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  t^itten  or 
visible  alphabetic  language, — grammatical  discourse,  expressing, 
ffl  the  wcttds,  sentences  and  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  language  of 
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the  country  in  which  they  reside,  the  things  and  their  relations 
with  which  they  have  to  do.  Mini  is  the  intellect  of  man.  It 
is  preeminently  that  which  we  have  to  awaken,  train  and  instruct, 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And,^^hat  is  intellectual 
development  1  Whatever  it  be,  or  whatever  it  be  not  in  other 
departments  of  education,  we  hasten  to  say :  In  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  ifi  the  acquisition  of  language.  To  teach 
the  deaf-mute  a  perfect  knowledge  of  written  language  is  to  de- 
velope  that  mind  to  its  utmost.  To  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
to  teach  them  language. 

We  are  here  met  by  the  question,  How  does  the  mind  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  language  1  In  treating  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  we  can  only  trace  those  operations  by  observing  the  use 
which  it  makes  cff  the  senses. 

A  learned  writer  on  language  has  defined  it  to  be  "  the  faculty 
which  God  has  given  to  men  of  communicating  their  perceptions 
and  ideas  to  one  another,  its  signification  being  extended  to 
every  mode  by  which  ideas  may  be  made  to  pass  from  mind  to 
mind.  In  further  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  language  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  mind,  under  the  diflTerent  forms  of 
spoken  and  written  language,  this  writer  remarks  thus :  "  Philo- 
logists call  the  communication  of  ideas  by  writing,  writtm  lan- 
guage in  contradistinction  to  language  properly  So  called,  which 
they  denominate  spoken  language.  It  is  certain  that  ideas  may 
be  oommunicated  by  signs,  representative  of  sounds,  which  word 
representative  must  not,  however,  be  taken  literally,  because 
tiiere  is  no  point  of  contact  between  the  sense  of  seeing  and  that 
of  hearing.  All  that  can  be  said,  is  that  by  tacit  convention 
certain  visible  signs  are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the  idea  of 
certain  audible  sounds^  which  sounds  by  another  tacit  agreement 
awaken  the  ideas  Df  physical  objects,  or  of  moral  perceptions. 
Thus  the  eye  operates  on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear ;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  perceived  at  the 
time,  and  writing  may  be  said  to  be  even  a  quicker  mode  of 
communication  than  speech,  for  the  eye  can  run  over  and  the 
mind  comprehend  the  sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  which  it  contains  can 
be  articulated.    Still  the  passage  of  ideas  from  the  eye  to  the 
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Blind  is  not  immediate ;  the  spoken  words  are  interposed  be* 
tween,  but  the  immortal  mind  of  man  that  knows  neither  time 
nor  space,  does  not  perceive  them  in  its  rapid  flight/ and  by  this 
we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  what  the  operations  of  the  soul 
wUl  be  when  freed  from  the  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames.'^ 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  philological,  metaphysical,  learned, 
true,  but  it  relates  to  the  mature  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
tells  us  glibly  how  the  mind  can  act  after  it  has  fully 
accomplished  the  acquisition  of  language.  It  affords  us,  indeed, 
an  admirable  and  an  encouraging  view  of  the  degree  of  expertness 
and  rapidity  to  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  attaining,  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments  of  communication  with  which  nature  has 
provided  us.  But  it  refers  to  a  stage  of  mental  action  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  Our  present  task 
is  to  endeavor  to  show  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  its  incipient 
steps,  in  its  early  efforts  of  action  while  attempting  to  operate 
under  "  the  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  jQrom  our  purpose  here,  for  the  sake  of 
testing  the  power  of  language,  and  showing  the  use  which  it 
serves  in  developing  and  bringing  into  use  the  mental  powers, 
to  inquire,  what  would  be  the  Audition  of  the  mind  attempting 
to  perform  its  operations,  without  the  knowledge  and  use  of  con- 
ventional language.  We  reason  thus :  the  mind  being  wholly 
spiritual  in  its  nature  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  senses  of  the 
body  in  communing  with  the  material  world.  For  all  know- 
ledge of  the  appearance,  color  and  shape  of  objects,,  it  depends 
upon  the  experience  of  the  eye;  for  all  perception  of  sound,  upon 
the  ear;  for  knowledge  of  weight,  size,  smoothness,  roughness, 
density,  cold,  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  effect  of  such  qualities  upon  the 
nerves  and  muscles  when  the  body  has  to  encounter,  take  hold 
of^  carry  and  deal  with  objects  possessing  those  qualities,  i.  e., 
upon  the  sense  of  feeling;  for  all  knowledge  of  those  properties 
of  bodies  that  affect  the  taste^  as  sweetness,  sourness,  bitterness, 
tc.,  upon  the  experience  of  the  tongue,  or  the  organs  of  taste; 
for  odor  upon  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  organ  of  smelling. 
This  is,  of  course,  all  very  true,  and  very  commonly  said.  We 
now  remark  it  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  connection  of  sen- 
aationand  perceptiou  with  the  acqi^sition  ^nd  use  of  lanjpuage.  We 


will  8iq)poce  an  intelUgent  person  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  Us  paw- 
ero^XDj^tal  and  bodily,  to  beentfrelydestitnteof  all  knowledge  af 
language.  This  we  may  consider  Co  be  an  ImpossibiUty ,  for  with- 
out language  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  mind  to  become  at 
all  extensively  dereloped,  but  for  the  sake  of  argament  we  will 
suppose  the  case.  What  ideas  of  things,  their  properties  and  their 
relations,  could  a  mind  thus  situated  contain?  Certainly  they 
could  be  nothing  more  than  memories  or  remembrances  of  im- 
pressions or  perceptions.  In  what  way  could  a  person  so  situated 
proceed  to  express  to  another  person  one  of  his  ideajB  1  He  has 
no  name  for  it.  He  has  never  expressed  it  by  name,  even  to 
himself.  He  has  no  significant  emblem  or  representative  of  the 
idea.  How  can  he  express  it  ?  To  a  person  thus  situated,  the 
only  available  means  of  communicating  his  ideas  would  be  ges- 
ture or  natural  imitative  aption,  which  we  call  pantomime.  If 
he  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  actions  that  he  has  performed, 
he  must  perform  a  complete  repetition  of  them.  If  he  attempt 
to  describe  the  efiTect  of  actions  that  were  performed  by  others 
upon  him,  he  can  dp  it  only  by  replacing  himself  in  the  same,  or 
similar  oiromnstanees,  and  receiving,  or  seeming  to  receive,  the 
same  aoti<»ifl.  If  he  attempt  to  describe  the  prppertiea  of  oljwta 
that  he  has  seen,  or  with  which  he  is  &mlliar,  he  must  show  the 
eflfeot  that  those  properties  have  produced  upon  lum.  In  an  in- 
telli0diit|  aetive  child,  just  beginning  to  ei:preas  his  wants,  wishM 
and  ideas,  we  And  a  jreellization  of  the  ^bove  supposed  oase,  em- 
eapt  the  developed  mind.  We  here  find  pantomime  subearvix^ 
a  mostimportantuse,  Viz,thatof  asortof  stepping-stoneftoma^on- 
dltiiNiofentitedestitQtkmofall  knowledge  of  oonventional,  otnl 
c»r  written  laagnage  up  towards  the  completejmowledge  of  it  and  all 
kinds  of  abstractions.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  experienced  instroo- 
torsof  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  aware,  though  one  whidi  many 
learned  and  philosophical  men  fall  to  perceive,  viz,  that  die  ini- 
tiatory process  of  learning  language  is  always  in  pantomime  or 
indicative  action.  Without  the  use  of  it  the  infantile  mind  could 
never  be  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  9)oken 
language.  This  results  necessarily  from  the  purely  arbitrary  and 
conventional  character  of  oral  04:  alphabetical  language. 

But  to  Murn  to  out  question.    How  dees  the  .mind  ao^^uiie  « 


kiiowle^  9if  ^c#7990(MMk)  JfifJ^ag^l  Tlj  imeisoly  the  «aiM 
pioee68  ivith  wltioh  lit  proceeds  in  obteming  Us  aoquaiataaee 
with  ^e  whol^lQ^t^^^  iWQYl49  ;yids :  hj  a  caiKlmiied  oourae  of 
XBpefrted  and  jr^it^mM  simtitimitmdpefctpikHi.  GThesigBfl  ftxr 
the  ideas,  au^i^l?  ^  yi9lb}e)  l)emg  addressed  to  the  seme  of 
haanog  or  sight,  imk  iadiWdMa}  ijaaj^e^Q  apon  the  organ  of 
sepiw  addie^a^di  prpd^O^a  a  distinct  jnent»l  pmc^oh,  whieh 
th^  mwiorf  jvetaifts;  ^aeh  lepeated  impresslan  of  the  sign  i«- 
derliig  ^e  remembtanae  of  it  mora  and  more  pedJMjt  nntil  the 
SBOiid  or  aight  of  it  instantly  reoalls  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the 
thong  expressed,  ^o  Ulnstpsfle  this  we  will  take  any  single  ob- 
ject and  its  name,  for  instance,  a  tree.  We  will  suppose  the 
leamer  to  be  a  little  ehiM  who  has  not  yet  learned  this  name,  or 
a  foreigner  beginning  to  learn  the  English  language.  The  sound 
of  the  word  tree,  whetiibrst  pronounced  in  die  hearing  of  such  a 
leamer,  conveys  to  his  mind  no  idea.  It  is  simply  an  audible 
sound.  The  object  is  indicated,  and  in  connection  with  its  indi- 
cation, the  name  is  pronounced.  The  learner  heard  the  ^ound, 
and  with  his  vocal  organs  imitates  it.  Perception  of  the  object 
in  connection  with  the  sound  of  its  name  takes  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  leamer.  This  process  is  repeated  until  such  a  fiuniliarity 
with  this  connection  is  acquired  as  enables  him  to  associate  in- 
stantly the  name  of  the  object  with  the  sight  of  it,  or  vice  versA, 
the  idea  of  the  object  with  the  sound  of  its  name. 

In  learning  the  audible  names  of  all  objects,  and  ideas  per- 
ceived by  the  several  senses,  a  similar  process  takes  place,    ihe 
rapidity  of  the  progress,  other  circumstances  being  favorable,  ^ 
depends  upon  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  the  impressions. 

We;hi|¥etHiis:  far QiipHiMdihepwMMtiSioir  leftraMglMgnagA. 
1^  the  aar.    I^t  w  now  enqaaa^  ]btow  the  hafmledget  pf .  wiritiqi^  * 
Imgpafe  iaaoqutred  by  one  fwliio  haa  iaarnediVoeal  langutff^ : 
We  wUl  take  for  esampla  again  thie  woxdi  <rtt.    Withi  l^a.  soud: 
of  tbia.i^fiie  tha  leamer  is  perfeotly  ^miliar,  so: that itiifMtanfil; 
rMuada  hia^of  thaofc^eot.    >1^  thawoxd^iie  bejWidft^n  jMi> 
presented  to  liis  sight.    Will  the  sight  of  the  word  reach  his  ilSr 
derstanding  1    Sure^  not.    Let  hiip  1;>e  tai^h^t  to  pronounce  the 
several  letters,  t-r-e-e.    Will  he  then  comprehei^d  its  meaning  t 
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Not  yet.  The  ideH  (^t  a  tree  has  netet  yet  entered  his  mind 
through  the  written  word  tree.  It  is  Ud  ear  only  and  not  his 
eye  that  hais  been  educated  to  understand  the  word.  How  shall 
the  idea  of  a  tree  be  communicated  to  his  mind  through  the  writ- 
ten word  1  All  the  while  he  looks  and  spells,  repeating  the 
letters,  the  word  conveys  to  him  no  intelligence,  until  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  his  hearing.  With  the  sound  of  the  word  he  is  well 
acquainted,  and  he  has  learned  to  understand  it  with  his  eye, 
when  he  has  learned  to  associate  the  sound  of  the  word  with  the 
sight  of  the  written  characters  used  to  express  that  sound.  This 
is  what  we  call  learning  to  read,  and  from  this  It  appears  that 
what  we  call  lea^ni^g  to  read  is  (with  those  who  possess  the 
powers  of  hearing,)  learning  to  traz^fer  the  knowledge  of  the 
ear  to  the  eye,  for  in  reading,  even  with  those  who  are  thorough- 
ly versed  in  the  use  of  language,  the  ideas  do  not  reach  the  mind 
directly  through  the  eye,  but  indirectly  through  the  ear,  as  has 
been  previously  remarked,  the  sight  of  the  word,  by  a  sort  of 
"  tacit  convention,"  (the  result  of  repeated  use,)  awakening  the 
remembrance  of  its  sound  previously  made  familiar  to  the  ear. 
In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  learning  written  language,  and 
in  case  of  studying  an  idea-graphic  language^  the  ideas  may  be 
made  to  enter  the  mind  directly  through  the  eye.  We  are 
aware  that .  by  many  writers  on  language  the  practicability  of  a 
language  purely  ideo-graphical,  reaching  the  mind  directly 
through  the  eye  is  denied. 

Those  who  assume  this,  however,  are  obliged  to  make  an  ex- 
eeption  in  favor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  from  this  exception 
we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  reason  for  which  ideo-graphic  Ian- 
guage  has  come  to  be  regarded  so  impracticable.  Certainly  it  is 
not  on  account  of  any  inherent  deficiency  in  the  power  of  visible 
signs  ta  expreiS'  ideas.  The  q>irit  can  communicate  with  the 
outefT'  woiid  through  the  agenoy  of  any  one  of  the  senses  at  a 
tisms;  S^ht  is  not  inferior  to  hearing  in  strength  and  quickness 
of  perception.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  senses  often  act  in 
cMieert,  and  thus  by\a  sort  of  interaction  or  reciprocal  action  aid 
eaeh  other* ' 

r  The  perception  of  the  mind  acting  through  one  of  the  senses 
is  often  modified  by  the  contemporaneous,  previous  or  succeed- 
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ing  action  of  anotlier  organ.  So  in  the  lise  of  language  the' 
senses  prompt  and  aid  each  other.  As  a  simple,  familiar  instance 
of  this,  we  may  remark  the  manner  in  which  we  often  correct 
the  spelling  of  a  word  of  doubtful  orthography,  in  writing.  We 
pronounce  it.  It  sounds  right.  We  write  it  spelling  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  look  at  it  to  see  which  appears  most  correct. 
In  this  case,  the  memory  of  the  eye  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ear. 
Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  often  see  their  pupils  writing 
lessons  from  memory,  when  hesitating  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  stop  and  spell  it  on  their  fingers  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
it  is  right.  Here  we  find  the  memory  of  the  touch  aiding  the 
memory  of  the  eye.  Many  other  similar  examples  of  this  kind 
of  interchange  between  the  senses  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
language  might  be  shown. 

Having  spoken  of  audible  and  visible  language  and  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  these  is  acquired,  we 
might,  if  (mr  limits  would  allow,  go  on  and  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  a  language  addressed  to  the  mind  through  either 
or  all  of  the  other  senses.  The  mind  acquires  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  through  each  and  all  of  the  senses  acting  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  variously  combined 
action.  Language  is  but  a  portion  of  the  external  world,  or, 
more  explicitly,  the  impressions  produced  upon  the  senses  by 
the  different  forms  under  which  language  is  addressed  to  the 
mind  through  the  organs  of  sense,  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
external  world  with  which  the  mind  has  especially  to  do.  The 
signs  for  ideas  of  which  language  is  composed,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  several  senses  as  well  as  the  forms  and  properties,  actions 
and  relations  of  things  and  persons.  With  audible  and  visihU 
language  we  are  M  familiar.  Language  in  a  tangible  form  is  in 
use  among  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  then  we  can 
speak  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  and  tlte  eye^  and  the  nerves 
generally,  or  the  sense  of  touch.  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
hold  conversation  with  it  by  its  two  remaining  windows  equally 
open  with  the  form^i-,  Vils :  the  n6de  and  the  mouth,  the  organs 
of  smell  and  taste  ?  This  may  be  deemed  quite  fknciful,  and  in- 
deed so  &r  as  any  real  utility  is  concerned,  in  all  ordinary  cir- 
eumstaaeeai  it  may  be  eonsidiered  a  mere  fancy^  exfeept  as  a 
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matt^  of  pmio^opbieal  egcperimenti  teading  to  4ei&oii0tmte  anA 
Ulustrate  more  fully  the  general  jfelatioa  of  laxiguage  to  ^ 
ijimd  addressed  through  t^e  aeuses* 

We  HOW  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  lately  digressed, 
viz :  the  possibility  of  ideographic  language.    Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact,  and  a  great  feet  indeed  it  is,  that  all  the  world  had 
learned  to  5peaA:  before  they  learned  to  tm/c,no  intelligent  think- 
ing man  would  ever  have  doubted  the  practicability  of  maldng  the 
eye  by  itself  comprehend  conventional  signs  for  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
ear  by  itself.    Prejudice  existed  in  favor  of  audible  language, 
from  its  lopg  continued,  extensive,  universal  use,  q,nd  its  more 
perfect  ease  an.d  convenience.    In  reference  to  this  point,  a  writer 
on  language  has  expressed  himself  thus.    After  reasoning  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  speech  over  every  other  form  of  language,  he 
comes  to  tMs  eooelusk)!!,  that  '^  9peeeh  alona  is  properly  eoitifted 
to  the  name  of  language,  beouiae  it  alone  wa  elass  aiMi  metho* 
dize  ideas,  and  clothe  them  in  Jforms  wliioh  help  to  diecrimmiite 
their  varioikB  d&ades,  and  whi&h  memory  easily  retains ;  that  writ- 
ten signs  or  ohadracters  invented  by  men  who  caA  spei^,  will  Qia 
tniBUy  A/waken  ideas  in  the  forms  in  whieh  their  lafiguf^e  b9» 
dothed  them,  so  «fi  to  convey  them  to  the  mind  through  tiiose 
TfeU  imowniforms,  and  consequently  tbrough.the  words  or  SQundfl 
to  vrhick  they  h^ve  been  given.    Those  who  ve  dopjrived  by  pa- 
tttjre  of  the  iten^e  of  hearing,  wiU  mi^ke  &e  best  use  thay  can  qi 
the  senses  which  th^  possess.    But,  ptherwise,4);iee^A  is  the  t)aete 
of  all  other  iqodfis  of  cammunicatioii  between  )pe|f ,  and  all  ^f 
t|iese  i^od#s  of  co^imunieatiom,  wh«,tevei  be  thepr  foxv^s,  reaoh 
the  mind  only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas  ^  clothed  in  the 
WQids  of  a  spokep  languiige,"-Tto  all  of  whiol^  wa  assent  ^<m^ 
vfAat.    ^'  That  gkeeck  alocie  iaeptitled'  to  the  niqpe  of  bu^gu^ge  ^ 
cwseit  aloofi  oan  class  and  metiiodlse  Idene  wd  plothe  tb^BDiin 
forms  which  help  to  discriminate  their  vaiioQS  sbaides,  and  which 
iMmory  eapsily  retains,"  we  demur  4«<44^^  *^  agreeing  to,.and, 
we  think,  with  time  ana  opportunity,,  pould  show  .good  cau^e  Jbr 
our  dissent  £pom  such  a  po^itian.    Ind^,  we  think?  that  vfGse 
tks  eye  to  reply  to  such  an  aasDuiqAion  on  the  paxt  of  the  ear,  itk 
woudd  be  inclined  to  say,  and  wiA  some  good  roasen,  in  tba 
WDide  of  the  licm,  in  the  feble,  to  the.artiat  who  had  jiwtfcfinishr 
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ed  parntiTig  a  eontest  between  a  ixuai  and  a  lion,  representing,  of 
course,  the  man  victorious-^  Please  gifie  sie  the  famsh,  and  I 
will  put  the  man  on  the  ground  and  the  lion  upon  hhsfy 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  what,  then,  }s  the  conclusion  of  this 
whole  matter  1  To  which  we  say,  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  arrived  is  especially  this :  The  law  of  progress,  whi(5h  go- 
verns us  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  habit.  In  the 
use  of  language,  as  in  performing  all  the  various  actions  of  life, 
bodily  or  mental,  it  is  habit  that  chiefly  leads  and  governs  us. 
In  learning  language,  as  in  learning  everything  else,  it  is  prac- 

* 

tice  only  that  makes  us  perfect.  Theories  and  rules  are  good  in 
their  place,  but  without  practice,  and  without  much  practice, 
they  are  useless.  It  is  habit,  the  result  of  practice,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  that  impels  us,  slowly  or  fast,  as  the  case  may 
be,  after  we  have  learned  how  to  move  in  any  given  course.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  if  proof  were  needed,  we  might  bring  a 

host  of  examples  from  every  department  of  human  action,  and 
the  universal  world  of  sentient  beings.  Men,  children,  and  ani- 
mals think,  speak,  express  and  understand  ideas,  act  and  exer- 
cise  their  various  faculties  and  susceptibilities  most  readily,  and 
effectively  in  accordance  with  the  influence  and  impulse  of  habit. 
That  which  is  first  and  oftenest  done,  becomes  easiest  to  do.  It 
is  for  this  that  the  whole  hearing  and  speaking  world,  having 
first  become  acquainted  with  language  in  its  audible  form,  and 
accustomed  in  all  their  subsequent  progress  in  other  forms  of 
language,  whether  native,  written,  alphabetic,  algebraic,  sym- 
boUcai  or  foreign  languages,  spoken  and  written,  or  any  other 
kind,  to  refer  back  their  ideas  to  the  original  form  of  audible 
language,  which  they  first  acquired,  and  in  which  they  have 
become  most  familiarly  versed. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  province  it  is  to 
awaken,  develope,  and  instruct  minds  so  peculiarly  circumscri- 
bed in  their  condition,  it  becomes  an  important  problem  to  solve, 
how  they  can  best  avail  themselves  of  this  law  of  habit ;  how 
they  can  most  advantageously  follow  the  course  of  nature  ;  how 
they  can  best  and  earliest  present  written  alphabetic  language 
to  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  turn  the  current  of  their 
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mental  action  into  this  cbannel,  in  which  it  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  education  to  cause  it  to  flow. 


Prof.  0.  W.  Morris,  of  New-York,  then  read  a  paper  entitled, 
An  Inquiry  whether  Deaf-mutes  are  more  subject  to  Insanity 
than  the  Blind. 
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AN  INQUIRY 


WHETHER  BEAT  MUTES  ARE  MORE  SUBJECT  TO 

INSANITY  THAN  THE  BLIND. 


BT    O.    W.    MORHIB. 
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AH    INQiUntY    WSEtHUH    DEAP-MUTES    ARE    MOKE 
SUBJECT  TO  INSANrrr  tHAN  fHE  MLfln). 


The  Ibllo^iiig  observbtlonA  tie  offered  with  (fiffidence  on  th^ 
<iaeslion)  whether  deaf-mutiee  a»e  mo9^  dubjcict  to  Insanity  tliaA 
tte  blind  ?  Th&y  have  been  made  In  eonseqneneo  of  a  remark 
bf  a  dlstingnished  \«titer  ii^  England,  jyr.  MllBngen,  in  a  work 
^Oh  tie  iPtefioM." 

The  author  referred  to  says,  ^^  In  a  rude  state  of  nature  the 
appetites  of  the  savage  are  easily  gratified ;  his  waaits  are  wholly 
instinctive ;  but  as  civilization  progresses,  our  wants  are  more 
artificial,  until  from  habit  and  fashion  they  at  last  assume  th« 
influence  of  absolute  necessities. 

<^  Henee  it  is  that  insanity  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  amongst 
rude  and  uncultivated  races ;  and  hence  it  is^  also,  that  mental 
aberration  is  not  a  frequent  infliction  on  the  blind.  The  blind 
has  become  reconciled  to  his  dark  destinies ;  bis  senses  are  not 
exposed  to  constant  temptations ;  his  expectations  are  more  cir- 
cumscribed, his  desires  less  ardent*  The  impetuoumess,  the 
restlessness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  evince  a  constant  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  ttie  enjoyments  they  behold ;  and  insanity,  with 
these  unfortunates,  is  by  no  means  uncommon." 

The  6feat  Autho!^  o^  all,  has,  in  Ms  own  infinite  wisdom,  Of^ 
dained  diftt  b<>th  good  and  evil  should  exjst  6!n  the  ^arth,  and 
that,  too,  in  close  proximity.  The  prophet  and  the  murdered 
both  inhabit  the.  same  city, — ^the  child  in  its  simplicity  and  the 
l^ttlesnake  with  its  deadly  poison,  both  roam  in  the  same  tfeld ; 
the  lamb  and  the  lion  both  drink  irom  the  same  spring ;  th6 
timid  and  gentle  woman,  who  is  alarmed  at  the  bu2zfn^oi  a  wasp, 
or  unwilling  to  set  her  foot  upon  a  worm,  and  the  fierce  and  cruel 
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warrior,  whose  nerves  are  like  steel,  and  who  delights  in  the  roar 
of  cannon,  or  the  shrill  battle-cry,  and  can  gaze  upon  slaughtered 
thousands  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  have  both  been  fondled  by 
the  same  kind  mother. 

So  in  the  moral  world,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  praise 
and  blame,  honor  and  shame,  health  and  sickness,  tire  seen  in  the 
same  person  at  different,  (and  in  6ome  cases)  at  the  same  stages  of 
life.  At  one  period,  we  see  good  predominating,  every  kind  feeling 
gushing  forth  spontaneously  from. the  heart ;  at  another,  many  of 
the  most  hateful  passions  rioting  unrestrained  in  the  same  breast. 
One  day,  the  love  of  approbation,  or  the  noblest  principles  of 
)ionor  govern  the  mind,  and  lead  on  to  beneficent  actions ;  on 
tiie  next,  shame  and  disgrace  cloud  all  the  bright  prospects  that 
beamed  upon  the  vision,  and  shut  up  all  the  springs  of  kindness 
that  are  struggling  to  break  forth.  At  one  time^the  mind,  buoy- 
ant with  hope  and  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  friends,  seems 
impervious  to  the  assaults  of  the  evil  one ;  the  horizon  is  bright 
and  clear,  and  no  dark  cloud  casts  its  shadow  o'er  the  landscape ; 
let  a  few  days  pass,  and  all  is  dark  and  lowering,  hope  has  fled, 
friends  have  proved  false,  the  sky  fs  overcast,  and  the  mind  is 
fast  yielding  to  despair. 

Man  seeks  happiness  during  his  whole  existence,  and  if  he  but 
rightly  improved  his  opportunities,  the  evils  of  life  would  aid 
him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  One  way  for  him  to 
act,  is  to  avoid  all  known  evils  as  much  as  possible,  and  reflect 
upon  the  misery  which  others  suffer,  or  which  he  himself  might 
suffer  if  he  were  subject  to  the  same  evils ;  and  by  this  compari- 
son he  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course 
of  virtue,  and  thus  secure  a  portion  of  happiness.  This  desire  for 
happiness  is  the  spring  of  all  exertions,  the  spur  to  all  activity, 
and  when  rightly  directed  and  controlled,  commonly  secures  the 
desired  end,  but  when  unrestrained  or  misdirected,  produces  sad 
results. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  at  least  as  far  as  necessary  for  our 
preseht  purpose,  we  will  consider : 

,  I.  The  nature  of  insanity; 
II.  How  it  is  produced ; 


m.  Former  <:^intond^  respecting  the  insaHe  j 
IV.  The  methods  of  cure ; 

1st.  By  the  ancients ; 

Zd..  Bj  the  modepw* 

I.  Tm  ¥(AtmB  of  Insaviyt. 

Aiaang  the^  many  eFils  to  which  Ipmiaan  natuse  is  sulyeot,  th^^ 
is  none  niore  appaUiog  than  imamfy ;  and)  notwithstandbig  thia, 
if  aid  is  seasonably  sought  to  igrrest  its  progress  and  jnemove  its 
influence  before  it  becomes  established  by  habit^  and  before  any 
organic  ehanges  have  tajcen  place,  it  is  found  tp  be  amoi^  the. 
mosteturaMe.  ^  It  is  a  physical  diseaao,^'  says  Dr.  Woodwafd; 
^<  the  mind|  in  the  most  deplorable  case,  is  not  obliterated,  its 
integrity  is  only  disturbed;  it  remains  the  same,  its  faculties, 
ready,  as  soon  as  the  deranged  physical  structure  shall  hare  re- 
gained health  and  soundness,  to  resiune  operations  and  exhibit 
the  manifestations  which  legitimately  belong  to  them.  If  the 
senses  ai^e  deluded,  false  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  mind ; 
but  the  senses  are  physical  organs,  and  the  mind  is  no  more  at 
fiiult  If  they  lead  it  astray,  than  it  is  In  believing  the  &lse  repre- 
sentations of  another  individual.  So  of  any  other  ftinction  of  the 
brain ;  false  perceptions,  morbid  activity  or  depression  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities,  or  of  the  higher  sentiments  j  depend  upon  phy- 
sical influences  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
control.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  physical  imperfection  is  re- 
moved, and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  restored,  reason  again 
resumes  its  empire,  and  the  integrity  of  the  mind  becomes  appa- 
rent. It  is  only  when  the  oi^anic  structure,  of  the  brain  and  its 
appendages  have  undergone  such  physical  changes  as  to  b^  ap^ 
parent  and  enduring,  that  insanity  is  utterly  hopeless." 

If  a  predisposition  existed  in  the  brain  and  nerves  sufficiently 
active  to  produce  insanity  without  the  intervention  of  exciting 
causes,  on  the  senses,  then  insanity  would  be  constantly  present 
and  ever  active.  It  would  not  matter  then,  whether  a  person  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  able  to  speak  and  hear ;  whether  all  things 
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were  visible  to  the  eye,  or  whether  they  were  shut  out  by  a  ijfe- 
privation  of  sight. 

Insanity  frequently  arises  from  too  constant  application  to  one^ 
thing — ^by  suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  intensely  and  for  too  long: 
a  time  upon  one  subject.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  should 
be  exercised  in  their  due  proportion;  and  not  one  exclusively. 
If  one  subject  is  permitted  to  engross  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  other  faculties  and  feelings  of 
the  mind  become  weakened — ^its  healthy  balance  is  destroyed, 
and  mental  derangement  ensues.  The  domintoii  of  reason  should 
extwid  over  the  feelings  and  impulses,  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,  neither  of  them  should  be  allowed  undisputed  sway ;  for 
Instances  have  occurred  where  insanity  has  been  produced  by  in 
'  tense  excitement  of  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  our  nature.  ^^  It 
is  a  calamity,"  says  Sir  James  Macintosh,  ^<  incident  to  tender 
sensibility^  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius,  and  to  iur- 
tense  exertion  of  the  intellect." 

What  class  of  society  is  more  liable  to  insanity,  firom  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  than  the  blind,  who  hear 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  enthusiastic  historian  or  traveler^ 
artist  or  lover  of  science,  but  are  debarred  from  an  active  parti- 
cipation in  most  of  them  by  their  deprivation  of  sight  1  While^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf-mute  sees  and  judges  from  the  ac-> 
tions  and  appearances  of  those  about  him,  and  then  adapts  him- 
self to  circumstances. 

II.  How  Produced.. 

^  Insanity,"  says  Millingen,  "  may  be  produced  hj  a  great  va- 
riety of  causes  operating  upon  the  mind,  among  which,  a  constant 
dread  or  apprehension  of  the  very  thing  is  apt  to  induce  it — such 
as  anxiety  or  fear,  which^  if  continued,  deranges  the  circulation 
until  the  heart  becomes  irregular  in  its  action,  and,  at  last,  its 
organization  is  affected.  Insanity  may  be  produced  by  known 
influences  that  might  have  been '  avoided,  or  it  may  arise  from 
a  constitutional  tendency  independent  of  the  knowledge  or  con- 
duct of  the  individual.  In  this,  and  many  other  respects,  it  is 
like  other  diseases,  depending  upon  a  disturbance  and  derange- 
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ment  of  an  important  part  of  the  bodily  fi*ame,  the  functions  of 
which,  being  disturbed,  diseased  actions  take  the  place  of  healthj 
ones.  A  certain  condition  of  the  brain,  unnatural  and  dlseasisd, 
the  eflFect  of  physical,  moral,  or  mental  causes,  produces  insanity ; 
the  natural  and  healthy  actioiis  of  this  organ  are  disturbed  or  sus- 
pended, and  diseased  actions  take  the  place  of  healthy  ones. 

Thoi^hts,  feelings,  sensations,  desires,  aversions,  passions  and 
propensities  are  produced  through  th^  medium  of  the  brain,  and 
are  healthy  and  natural,  or  unhealthy  and  diseased  according  to 
the  condition  of  this  organ  of  the  mind.  Whenever  healthy 
actions,  &c.,  are  restored  to  the  brain,  insanity  disappears^  and 
the  mind  is  rational.'^ 

Br.  Rush,  in  his  work  on  the  Mind,  says  ^'  Intense  study^ 
whether  of  the  sciences,  or  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  whether 
of  real  or  imaginary  objects  of  knowledge,  produce  insanity,  the 
latter  mo^e  frequently  than  the  former." 

The  understanding  is  sometimes  affected  with  insanity  througli 
the  medium  of  the  memory.  Dr.  Zimmerman  relates  the  case 
of  a  Swiss  clergyman  in  whom  derangement  was  induced  by  un- 
due labor  in  committing  his  sermons  to  memory. 

Certain  occupations  predispose  to  insanity  more  than  others. 
Pinel  remarks  that  poets,  painters,  musicians  and  sculptors  are 
most  subject  to  it. 

These  studies  exercise  the  imagination  far  more  than  th« 
iea£K>ning  fiiculties,  and  when  unremittingly  pursued  destroy 
that  balance  of  the  mind  necessary  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  all 
its  powers.  And  is  it  not  an  established  fact  that  the  blind  are 
generally,  and  many  of.  them,  passionately  fond  of  music  1  Many 
of  them,  also,  turn  their  atttention  to  poetry.  These  two  branch- 
es of  study  are  as  often  productive  of  insanity  as  any  other,  and 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  persons  who  indulged  in 
studies  of  this  class,  and  who  are  mostly  disqualified  for  much 
active  physical  exertion,  would  sufier  the  natural  consequences 
sooner  than  those  who  can  divert  their  minds  by  outward  objects, 
while  the  physical  powers  of  the  body  are  brought  into  active 

» 

exercise. 
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<'  Th«  mhid,*'  say«  Cowptr,  <<  !•« 

A  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight 

Each  yielding^  harmony,  disposed  arig^ht. 

Th0  screwf  rvrenedt  (A  tuk,  wiiloh  if  he>lflHM| 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  strings  go  loose ; 

Lost,  till  Hi  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  luw.^ 

Dr.,rorster  says  that  insanity  depends  very  much  upon  the 
physioal  disarrangement  of  the  system,  as  of  the  atomach,  bowels, 
&o.)  and  po^ves  it  by  the  praetioe  adopted  in  its  cure. 

< 

Among  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  may  be  named)  excea- 
live  labor,  sudden  change  from  that  to  quiet  without  suf&cieat 
precaution  as  to  the  temperature,  &c.,  inhaling  carbonie  add 
gas,  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the  excessive  use  of 
toboooo,  in  any  form,  opium  eating,  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  &c.,  and  indirectly  many  others,  but  the 
late  Dr.  Brigham  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^^  the  most  firequent 
and  immediate  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
to  guard  against,  is  the  want  <^  sleep?^ 

Said  the  excellent  Dr.  Holyoke,  after  he  was  above  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age,  "  I  have  always  taken  care  to  have  a  free 
proportion  of  sleep,  which  I  suppose  has  contributed  to  my 
loi^evity,"  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  same  care  in 
respect  to  sleep,  would  protect  the  mind  against  insanity  ? 

Dr.  Brigham  says,  ^^  that  ill  health  should  not  always  be  con- 
sidered 4  phyisical  cauae  of  insanity,  as  dyspepsia,  palsy,  epilepsy^ 
apopleixy,  and  other  complaints  that  often  precede  insanity  are 
tensed  by  mental  anxiety,  and  are  merely  symptoms  of  disease 
in  the  brain  in  those  who  become  insane." 

Another  important  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  that  has  not 
been  duly  considered  by  those  most  interested,  is  the  proper 
education  of  the  young,  both  physically  and  mentally.  If  the 
bodily  powers  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant  by  neglect,  or  by  an 
improper  attention  or  devotion  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  while  very  young,  the  consequence  is  prostration  of 
the  intellect,  and  a  loss  of  all  the  ex^oyments  anticipated  by  the 
fond  parents  or  teacher.    So  if  the  mental  powers  are  suffered  to 
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take  a  nfieo^  diaTection,  or  as  in  some  inftobcea,  aie  misdirected 
by  the  mistaken  jiotioiis  H  thost  having  the  eont]*ol  of  the  joung, 
they  must  suffer  the  loss  of  their  dearest  hopes  and  be  compelled 
often  to  witness  the  hopeless  wandering  of  the  intellect  of  those, 
who  by  proper  training,  might  have  shone  as  stars  in  the  galaxy 
of  eminent  personages. 

Qure  should  be  more  frequently  exercised  i&  Che  seleetfon  of 
nurses  also,  for  in  tiie  first  years  of  the  child  are  his  lessons  in 
morals  and  self  government  obtained.  How  frequently  it  is  thg 
case,  that  in  tb«  employm^OLt  of  muses,  their  moral  qualifleatioiK^ 
are  entirely  overlooked,  and  almost  the  only  queetioos  asked, 
are,  whether  sbe  knows  how  to  work,  or  if  she  is  willing  to  diam 
a  wagon,  or  be  confined  to  the  nursery  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day.  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
she  be  good  tempered,  apt  to  interest  children,  accustomed  to 
speak  the  truth,  or  giv^n  to  rambliag  or  to  seandal,  or  relating 
ghost  stories,  never  ^ters  the  thoughts  of  the  employers,  while 
the  future  happiness  and  wel&re  of  their  children  depends  mar 
terially  upon  these  qualifications.  If,  then,  the  nurse  be  not 
properly  qualified,  the  child  will  be  as  apt,  if  not  more  apt,  to 
copy  her  moral  obliquities,  than  tHie  good  preo^ts  and  examples 
of  the  poxents  or  guardians. 

III.    I^oRMER  Opinions. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  insanity  was,  that  as  reason  is  the  best 

gill  of  God,  so  its  perver^on  or  withdrawal  must  be  caused  by 

the  abandonment  of  his  creatures  to  malignant  demons,  or  by  a 

direct  act  of  his  power.    After  all  that  has  been  done  fi>r  the 

removal  of  insanity,  we  have  frequent  evidence  that  such  opin* 

ions  are  held  by  s<»ne  at  the  present  day,  and  these  opinions  are 

attended  by  such  sacred  associations,  tiiat  it  is  very  difficult  t0 

eradicate  or  remove  them.    So  recently  as  1815,  Mr.  JBakewell 

naentians  the  instance  of  a  parent,  who  insisted  that  no  means 

of  recovery  should  be  used  for  her  son,  who  was  in  a  state  of 

l^hienzy,  '^  for  it  wa;^  an  evil  spit  it  that  troubled  him,  and  until 

die  Lord  was  pleased  iz>  take  it  off,  she  was  quite  sure  t^t  noi- 

iU&g  that  any  xaan  oooild  do  would  be  laseM  to  him."    The 
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same  writer  adds,  ^^  tiiat  the  opinion  that  lunatics  are  demoni* 
acs,  prevails  very  much  in  Oreat  Britain,  as  urell  as  in  most  if 
not  all  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

;  Dr.  Woodward,  in  one  of  his  reports  says,  "  The  belief  that 
the  lunacy  of  modern  times  is  caused  by  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, is  not  so  common  in  the  present  day,  as  is  the  opinion  that 
the  lamp  of  reason  can  only  be  withdrawn  or  extinguished  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power.  It  is  forgotten  that  it  is 
given  to  man  to  keep  this  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  and  he  ia 
^condemned  who  provides  no  oil  for  his  lamp.  When  the  insane 
were  considered  to  be  objects  of  divine  displeasure,  they  could 
not  hope  to  receive  the  sympathy  or  kind  offices  of  men.  Another 
kiotion  is,  a  mysterious  Providence  which  abandons  the  sufferer  to 
every  hateful  passion,  fills  him  with  pleasures  and  pains,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  treatment  of  man, 
and  renders  him  dead  to  all  sense  of  right  and  motives  of  vir- 
tue. In  such  cases,  no  provision  for  comfort  or  kindness,  and 
no  care  to  restrain  the  cruelty  which  impatience  or  wanton  tyr- 
anny may  prompt,  is  made." 

<^  In  former  times  the  poor  lunatic  was  regarded  as  the  smitten 
object  of  divine  vengeance,  and  any  remedial  agents  that  might 
be  employed  were  wholly  discarded,"  or,  as  said  by  a  writer,  "  the 
healing  art  proclaimed  itself  utterly  unable  to  minister  to  the  mind 
diseased?'^  Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  restore  them ;  so 
we  learn  from  the  Scriptures.  Jails  and  dungeons  were  the  places 
in  which* they  were  kept,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
subject  were  well  calculated  to  deepen  into  incurable  gloom  the 
mildest  form  that  it  might  assume.  <' Chains,  rags,  filth,  the 
strait-jacket,  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
ready  infliction  of  stripes  upon  slight  provocation,  were  the  most 
promising  features  of  their  treatment."  It  is  stated  that  in  a  mo- 
nastery in  the  south  of  France,  humanely  consecrated  by  its  in- 
mates and  founders,  (and  they,  too,  professedly  followers  of  Christ 
himself,)  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  regu- 
lation, <^  every  lunatic  received  ten  lashes  a  day^^  and  in  one  large 
English  asylum,  the  superintendent  sometimes  absented  himself 
two  months  I  and  in  another,  with  five  hundred  patients,  it  was  an 
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^established  regulation  that  all^  without  any  exception,  should  be 
bled  in  June,  and  take,  each,  four  emetics  per  annum. 

In  1792,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  made  the  first  succes- 
ful  effort  for  their  relief  in  procuring  their  release  from  chains 
and  fumishiug  them  with  better  treatment,  food,  &c 

IV.  Cube, 

"In  early  times  the  cure  of  lunacy  wassoughtonlyby  a  direct  ap- 
peal tosupematurrfpower,by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  caused 
or  permitted ;  and  the  practice  of  conj  uration  has  prevailed  among 
heathen  nations,  as  well  as  among  those  who  style  themselves 
civilized,  and  even  in  the  Christian  church.  We  hare  a  pleasant 
instance  of  the  combination  of  superstition  with  true  wisdom  in 
this  mode  of  curing  the  insane  in  the  temples  of  Saturn,  in  an- 
cient Egypt."  And  this  instance  corroborates  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  employments  and  occupations  of  active  life 
upon  mental  vigor,  and  the  consequent  infrequency  of  insanity 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  educated^  (except  in  cases  of  he- 
reditary transmission,)  for  as  they  gain  all  their  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye,  that  light-house  of  the  soul,  and  through 
it  they  perceive  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation,  while 
through  the  same  channel  they  are  fitted  to  gain  their  livelihood; 
their  minds  are  more  fully  and  pleasantly  employed  than  many 
of  their  less  favored  fellow  beings.  But  let  us  hear  what 
the  Egyptians  did  by  way  of  cure.  "  A  formula  of  worship 
was  proposed  as  a  charm,  and  not  as  a  moral  medicine,  and  un- 
der this  guisci  the  crowds  which  frequented  these  shrines  were 
engaged  in  a  succession  of  healthful  and  amusing  exercises;  they 
were  required  to  march  in  the  beautiful  gardens,  and  to  row  on 
the  majestic  Nile ;  delightful  excursions  were  planned  for  them 
under  the  plea  of  pilgrimages.  In  short,  a  series  of  powerful  and 
pleasing  impressions  was  communicated  at  a  time  when  the  feel- 
ings were  impaired  with  a  most  extravagant  hope,  and  with  per- 
fect reliance  upon  the  power,  whose  pity  every  act  was  intended 
to  propitiate.  The  priests  triumphed,  and  the,  disease  was  sub- 
dued.'' 

Well  has  Solomon  said,  ^^  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
as  illustrated  by  this  method  of  treatment  of  the  insane,  corres- 
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ponding  so  nearly  to  that  piursued  by  the  most  enlight^^  phi- 
lanthropists of  modern  times.  So  may  the  coAclusion  be  drawn 
from  thiSy  that  the  active  employment,  both  physically  and  men* 
tally,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  prevent  the  so  frequent  oc- 
currence of  insanity  as  among  those  ivho  were  debarred  from  the 
same  routine  of  labor,  study  and  amusement,  or  who,  by  physi- 
cal disability,  either  by  accidental  maiming  or  by  blindness,  could 
not  pursue  the  same  course  in  life.  In  the  one  case,  an  infinite 
variety  and  succession  of  objects  and  their  appropriate  actions 
«re  presented  to  the  eye,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  mind,  ia- 
ducing  to  action  as  well  as  thought ;  while  in  the  blind  especial- 
ly, a  long,  long  night  of  darkness  and  dullness  must  unfit  the 
mind  for  cheerful  thought  or  active  exertion. 

JSut  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  in  combining  superstition^ 
that  powerful  motive  to  action,  with  true  wisdom,  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  modern  times,  thus  affording  additional  evidence  (if 
Indeed  any  such  is  needed,)  of  the  influence  of  active  and  pleas- 
ing studies  or  employment  in  curing  insanity ;  and  if  such  mea- 
sures are  beneficial  in  restoring  reason,  the  inference  is,  that 
they  will  be  beneficial  in  preventing  the  loss  of  it. 

^^  The  village  of  Oheel,  near  Antwerp,  has  long  been  celebrat- 
ed as  a  retreat  for  lunatics,  who  are  boarded  with  the  peasants^ 
and  employed  in  their  gardens  and  fields,  and  they  are  permit- 
ted, when  unengaged,  to  roam  about  at  perfect  liberty.  In  this 
freedom  no  accident  has  occurred;  and  escape  is  never  attempt- 
ed. The  benefits  ot  pure  air,  occupation  and  agreeable  mode  of 
life  are  considered  of  little  avail  in  removing  the  malady,  unless 
the  patients  regularly,  once  a  day,  pass  under  the  tomb  of  St. 
l)ymph,  whose  sanctity,  relics  and  good  offices  are  considered 
the  cause  of  the  restoration." 

Some  of  the  most  careifblly  conducted  asylums  in  Europe,  at 
this  day,  depend  wholly  on  comfort,  indulgence  and  occupation, 
together  witti  moral  motives  for  the  removal  of  insanity,  and 
only  use  medical  treatment  for  the  cure  of  any  accidental  dis- 
eases, which  may  affect  their  patients. 
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Agreeable  oceupatioii  has  its  effect)  first  by  divertuig  laeat^ 
energy  from  those  faculties  which  are  diseased,  to  those  which 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  thus  givB  rest  to  the  weak  and  wea- 
ry ;  secondly,  by  giying  improved  health  to  the  body,  and  the* 
influence  of  that  improved  health  to  the  mind,  enabling  it  suo* 
eessfully  to  slaiiggle  with  the  tyrant  that  is  holding  &st  his 
chains  about  &em. 

Moral  motives  are  also  as  powerful  in  mental  maladies  as  they 
are  in  bodily  diseases.  All  know  that  active  habits,  proper  diet 
and  medical  treatment  have  great  power  to  control,  and  even  to 
cure  hereditary  insanity.  The  experience  of  those  who  have 
had  the  charge  of  insane  hospitals,  has  been  that  similar  reme- 
dies have  an  equal  e£kct  in  mental  as  in  moral  diseases,  if  applir 
ed  before  the  derangement  has  become  a  fixed  and  permanent 
state  of  the  mind.  ^^  The  woman  who  had  been  bowed  down  by 
a  spirit  of  infirmity  for  eighteen  y^ars"  required  a  miracle  Ibr 
her  restoration ;  and  it  is  not  a  less  wonderful  work  to  raise  the 
mind,  which  from  youth  to  the  age  of  nKtnhood  has  been  pros- 
trate in  the  dust,  and  ^^  is  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  up  itself." 

We  may  look  through  the  different  races  of  mankind,  we  may 
search  among  the  savage,  the  barbarous  and  the  civilized,  and 
we  shall  not  find  a  good  without  some  corresponding  evil ;  and 
all  the  best  and  most  valuable  institutions  of  society  may  be,  and 
often  are  perverted,  in  individual  cases,  so  as  to  produce  mis- 
chievous effects.  All  this,  however,  might  not  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate  tendency  of  any  one  good,  to  produce  this  effect. 

Many  cases  of  insanity  are  hereditary,  and  of  these  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  there  were  many  of  the  deaf-mutes,  as  most 
of  them  occur  in  families  where  consanguineous  marriages  have 
taken  place.  These  are  considered  the  most  hopeless  cases,  but 
<here  have  been  instances  of  cure  even  among  these,  after  they 
have  been  persuaded  t(^  commence  active  exercise,  either  by  la^ 
boring  in  the  open  fields  or  in  the  shop. 

Among  the  means  of  cure  made  use  of  by  those  who  have  giv- 
en their  best  attention  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  the  active  duties 
of  benevolence,  by  doing  good  in  various  ways,  cultivating  the 
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nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  higher  moral  sentiments,  tend 
greatly  to  relieve  those  who  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and  to 
secure  their  restoration.  Induce  them  to  aim  at  higher  enjoy- 
ments and  more  lasting  good  than  this  world  can  afford,  to  ele- 
vate the  character,  to  looic  more  to  duty  and  less  to  feeling,  as  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  and  wait  with  patience  the  reward  promis- 
ed to  a  life  of  virtue.  God  is  good,  and  the  contemplation  of  his 
character,  attributes,  word  and  worlts  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
afford  comfort  and  hope  when  the  mind  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  or  borne  down  with  grief  and  anguish. 

Another  means  is  to  invigorate  the  physical  constitution,  to 
re-establish  firm  and  healthy  bodies,  brains,  lungs,  stomachs  and 
moving  powers.  The  precocious  and  feeble  must  be  talten  from 
their  books  and  put  to  active  exercises.  Firmness  and  cheerful- 
ness under  trial  and  suffering,  should  be  duly  cultivated,  that 
the  evils  which  cross  our  path  may  be  borne  without  repining. 
In  the  seventh  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Insane  Asylum,  Dr. 
Woodward  says :  "  The  benefit  of  labor  to  our  patients  is  more 
and  more  apparent  every  year.''  De  St.  Pierre  says  in  his  work, 
"  bodily  exercise  is  the  aliment  of  health."  And  again,  "  bodily 
labor  soothes  to  rest  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mind,  fixes  its  natu- 
ral restlessness,  and  promotes  among  the  people  health,  religion 
and  happiness." 

Reading  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  employ- 
ments of  the  patients  in  t"he  Insane  Hospitals,  when  not  able  to 
labor  from  unpleasant  weather,  or  from  other  causes.  Sacred  mu  - 
sic  is  also  one  of  the  best  exercises  among  the  inmates.  "  Reli- 
gious exercises,  in  all  the  variety  they  afford,  make  the  Sabbath 
one  of  the  most  interesting  days  of  the  week."  The  consola- 
tions of  religion  afford  the  best  security  against,  and  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  insanity.  In  a  thousand  cases,  religion 
interposes  its  soothing  influences  and  confident  hopes,  to  secure 
the  mind  from  distraction  amid  the  evils  of  life,  and  thus,  doubt- 
less, prevents,  more  frequently  than  it  causes  insanity.  Without 
it,  where  would  the  agitated  mind  seek  rest,  or  the  perturbed 
feelings  find  repose  ? 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  an^  intimate  connection  between  educa- 
tion and  insanity,  especially  between  early  training  and  that  con- 
dition of  the  brain  which  is  manifested  in  precocious  mental  de- 
velopment.    One  of   the  great  defects,  both  of   nursery  and 
school  education,  is  the  neglect  of  proper  training  of  the  bodily 
powers  during  childhood  and  youth.    Nature  provides  an  excess 
of  the  principle  of  life,  that  all  young  animals  may  not  only 
grow,  but  be  active  and  frolicsome,  so  that  the  locomotive  sys- 
tem may  be  strong,  healthy  and  well  developed-    A  system  of 
instruction  which  unites  the  development  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers as  a  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  splendid  mental  temple, 
is  the  one  that  should  be  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  parents 
and  instructors,  and  one  which,  if  pursued  faithfully,  would 
shield  the  child  from  the  attacks  of  insanity.    An  opposite  sys- 
tem of  management  leaves  the  child  effeminate  and  slender,  un- 
able to  cope  with  his  more  robust  school  fellows,  or  to  master  the 
difficult  problems  of  science.    But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
evil.    If  the  child  is  deprived  of  exercise,  and  kept  at  his  stu- 
dies too  early  or  too  long,  the  excess  of  the  vital  principle  which 
is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  and  energy  to  the 
digestive  and  locomotive  system,  is  expended  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  they  become  too  susceptible  and  diseased. 

Dr.  Buttolph,  who  was  formerly  assistant  physician  at  the  lur 
sane  Asylum  at  Utica,  remarks  as  follows  on  this  subject : — "  One 
of  the  chief  sources  of  restlessness  and  irregularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  insane  is  the  want  of  mental  and  bodily  occupation. 
Their  employments  should  be  varied  according  to  their  previous 
habits  and  occupations,  and  the  form  and  stage  of  the  disease  un- 
der which  they  are  suffering — but,  with  a//,  regular  exercise  is  ne- 
cessary. Amusements  are  also  important  means,  and  should  be 
systematically  resorted  to — though  not  to  be  compared,  in  their 
good  effects,  to  regular  and  useful  labor,  for  those  accustomed 
to  it. 

"  The  regularity  observed  in  the  various  domestic  arrangements 
of  an  Asylum,  such  as  rising,  retiring  and  mekls — also  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  general  propriety  of 
conduct,  are  highly  salutary  in  the  recovery  of  some,  and  in  pre- 
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serving  a  yet  greater  aumbejr  from  declining  into  a  state  of  sioth- 
fulness  and  neglect." 

Dr.  Brigham,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  same  institution,  in 
1845,  says,  "  We  consider  the  religious  exercises  of  our  chapel 
on  the  Sabbath,  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  welfere  of  the 
establishment,  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane." He  adds,  ^^  Among  the  amusements  afforded  to  our  pa- 
tients, we  tliink  that  labor  is  the  best,  and  it  is  the  most  gener- 
ally preferred.  We  have  many  amusements,  but  with  the  ^x- 
oeption  of  nine-pins,  they  do  not  afford  so  much  enjoyment  as 
some  kinds  of  labor.    We  have  also  muucal  Instruments  and  a 


The  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  may  not  seem  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  statistical  information,  are  brought  forward  to 
show  that  the  practice  in  the  cure  of  insanity  is  in  confirmation 
of  the  theory,  that  active  and  industrious  habits,  especially  in 
the  open  air,  combined  with  regularity  in  food,  sleep,  &c.,  are 
curatives,  and  if  good  as  curatives,  certainly  may  be  as  preven- 
tives ;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  persons  who  are  ae^ 
tively  employed,  both  physically  and  mentally,  are  seldom  inmates 
of  insane  asylums,  except  some  extraneous  circumstances  occur, 
as  accidents,  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  &c. 

The  deaf-mute  is  generally  actively  engaged  in  all  the  variety 
of  active  employments  and  amusements  incident  to  human 
life,  many  of  them  in  the  open  air,  thus  keeping  up  an  equili- 
brium between  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  body; 
while  the  blind,  from  the  nature  of  his  deprivation,  is  debarred 
from  a  participation  in  many  of  those  employments,  &c.,  and  is 
obliged  to  resort  more  to  mental  exercises,  thereby  giving  an  un- 
equal preponderance  to  those  of  the  mind.  The  difference,  then, 
in  the  necessary  employments  of  the  two  classes  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  (in  the  absence  of  definite  information,) 
that  the  tendency  to  insanity  among  the  deaf-mutes,  is  not  as 
freat  in  proportioif  to  th^ir  number,  as  it  is  among  the  blind. 
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Bamarks  from  Dr.  Feet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pettingill,  Profi.  Morbis, 

Baktlett,  Cary,  Turner,  Woodruff,  and  I.  L.  Peet,  and  others 
foUowed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Br.  Peet  was  inclined  to  believe  that  further  iflquirjr  would 
demonstrate  that  there  are  a  {^eater  number  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  insane  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  He  personally 
knew  of  a  number  of  individtuils  who  had  been  risited  by  this 
affliction^  and  the  subject  had  attracted  bis  serious  attention.  As 
many  as  ten  persons  educated  at  the  New-York  Institution,  are 
known  to  have  become  insane.  He  knew  that  a  similar  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  a  number  of  others  educated  at  the  Amerloan 
Asylum  at  Hartford ;  and  also  among  those  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Institution.  He  proceeded  to  explain  briefly  the  leading 
causes  of  these  afflictive  events — ^that  in  some  cases,  there  is  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  Insanity,  and  of  course  nothing 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  this  disease,  under  such  circumstances, 
follows  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission ;  but  in  other  cases, 
where  this  liability  does  not  exist,  pupils  are  removed  £rom  the 
Institution  be&re  they  have  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  Ian* 
guage  as  to  enable  them  to  read  books  understandingly,  and 
hence  are  little  profited  by  instruction ;  and,  failing  to  find  «a* 
ployment,  they  wander  about  and  become  unsettled  in  their  habits 
and  feelings.  A  degree  of  eccentricity  supervenes,  and  the  mind 
is  eventually  led  to  this  disease. 

Mr.  Pettingill  attributed  the  evil  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
lact  of  the  frequent  intermarriage  of  relatives.  If  this  were  so, 
it  would  be  well  worthy  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

•  Prof.  Cart  expressed  the  hope  that  tfaa  impressipn  would  not 
go  abroad  that  educated  deaf-mutes  were  more  liable  to  attacks 
of  insanity  than  the  uneducated,  for  be  did  not  think  there  were 
sufficient  data  ascertained  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  The 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  acquainted  mostly  with 
the  educated  class,  and  would  readily  learn  of  cases  of  insanity 
occurring  among  them,  while  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
eases  might  occur  among  the  uneducated  without  their  know- 
ledge. He  did  not  believe  that  education  was  prejudicial  to  the 
sound  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Prof.  Bartlett  urged  the  importance  of  the  intiiiiation 
thrown  out  hy  Mr.  Pettingill  ;  and  considered  it  as  an  interest- 
ing problem  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  diflferent  classes. 

Prof  TuKNER  urged  the  importance  of  obtaining  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  whole  matter ;  and  mentioned  a  number  of  cases  of 
insanity  which  had  come  under  his  own  notice. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Turner,  it  was  then, 

Resolved.  That  the  subject  of  insanity  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  be  referred  to  Prof.  Morris  for'further  investigation. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  relative  to  the  census, 
introduced  by  Prof.  Cary,  were  then  taken  up  for  discussion.: 

WAereasy  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  their  relief : 

^nd  whereas^  The  returns  of  the  census,  as  we  believe,  have  in 
former  years  been  quite  imperfect  in  respect  to  this  class  of  per- 
sons, giving  the  impression  that  the  number  thus  afflicted  is  far 
less  than  it  really  is : 

And  whereas^  We  fear  that  the  U.  S.  census  now  being  taken, 
will,  from  various  causes,  fail  to  give  reliable  data  in  relation  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  the  blind,  insane,  &c.    Therefore, 

Resolved.  That  the  marshals  now  engaged  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus, and  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  country,  be 
earnestly  requested  to  make  faithful  and  diligent  inquiry,  that 
as  full  and  accurate  returns  as  possible  may  be  made  at  the 
present  census  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  others  enu- 
merated in  the  last  column  of  Schedule  No.  I. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  this  convention  be  authorized 
to  give  immediately,  such  public  expression  of  the  above  request 
as  he  shall  deem  proper. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  common  inaccuracy  of  the  census 
returns  in  former  years,  and  the  urgent  need  of  a  reform  therela, 
the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  following  resolutions  on  the  same  subject,  were  offered  bj 
Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  and  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolvedj  That  a  petition  be  prepared  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  setting  forth  the  importance  and  value  to  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  having  a  complete  list  of  all  the  deaf-mutes 
in  the  country,  with  the  various  particulars  of  age,  sex,  professions, 
etc.,  extracted  from  the  original  schedules ;  and  included  in  the 
abstract  to  be  published  by  the  authority  of  the  government. 

Rescivedy  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  the  said 
petition,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Burnet  supported  these  resolutions  in  some  appropriate 
remarks. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Burnet,  on  a  ^^  Plan  for  a  Syllabic  Manual 
Alphabet,"  was  read  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  and  illustrated  by  the 
hand  by  Mr.  Burnet. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SYLLABIC  DACTYLOLOGY. 


BY  JOHN  B.   SUBNET. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SYLLABIC  DACTYLOLOGY, 


The  alphabet  can  be  ased  either  with  one  hand  ofi  with  two, 
and  will  either  spell  words  literafimj  by  groups  of  letters  or  by 
whole  syllables.  In  several  cases,  two  syllables  can  be  expressed 
by  one  movement.  The  number  of  independent  positions  and 
movements  is  little  more  than  thirty,  so  that  the  labor  of  learning 
this  alphabet  in  the  first  place,  is  hardly  greater  than  that  of 
learning  the  common  manual  alphabet,  and  it  is  capable  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  a  rapid  speaker  with  ease,  after  sufficient  practice^ 
as  the  reader  may  judge,  after  examining  the  explanations  here 
given. 

When  one  hand  is  employed,  the  hand  is  held  up  with  the 
palm  towards  the  person  spoken  to,  just  as  with  the  common  one 
handed  alphabet.  When  two  hands  are  employed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  positions  of  the  hands,  that  one  hand  may 
not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  other.  In  general,  the  best  way  is 
to  hold  the  hands  rather  down  in  front,  so  that  the  palms  are 
upwards  and  the  fingers  forwards,  and  for  the  most  part  sloping 
a  little  downwards ;  but  the  best  position,  in  diflerent  syllables 
will  vary  somewhat.  Practice  will  soon  show  which  is  the  best, 
and  habit  will  make  the  best  position  of  the  hands  as  familiar  as 
the  proper  position  of  the  fingers.        ^ 

The  principle  on  which  the  alphabet  has  been  formed,  has  been 
to  reject  altogether  the  awkward  and  far-fetched  imitations  of 
the  printed  forms  of  letters  on  which  the  common  alphabets  have 
been  formed,  and  to  select  such  positions  as  can  best  be  combincld 
in  syllables,  according  to  the  most  common  order  of  letters  in 
English  syllables.    This  plan  was  found  to  admit  of  mnemonic 
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contrivances  to  make  it  more  easy  to  remember  the  letters,  and 
such  contrivances  have  been  resorted  to  whenever  they  could  be 
conveniently  introduced. 

We  will  begin  with  the  vowels* 

1.  Vowels^ 

As  in  the  English  two-handed  alphabet,  the  five  digits  repre- 
sent the  five  vowels  in  their  order.  These,  when  one  hand  is 
employed,  are  formed  by  holding  up  that  digit,  the  others  being 
shut.  Thus,  holding  up  the  thumb  represents  A ;  the  middle  fin- 
ger, I ;  the  little  finger,  U.  When  both  hands  are  employed,  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  points  out  the  vowels  on  the  left. 
In  case  of  a  dipthong,  one  vowel  is  marked  by  a  finger  of  one 
hand,  and  the  other  by  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  another  mode  of  making  the  vowels,  used  with  one 
hand  for  all  the  vowels,  with  both  hands  for  the  final  e  and  y, 
by  a  movement  of  the  hands  after  the  letters  are  formed.  A 
movement  to  the  left  marks  e,  if  prolonged,  ee;  to  the  right  i; 
prolonged,  y;  upwards,  u;  prolonged,  w;  backwards,  a;  for- 
wards, o;  prolonged,  oo.  To  which  may  be  added  a  movement 
sloping  downward  to  the  left,  for  ed;  sloping  downward  to  the 
right  for  ing;  a  serpentine  motion  for  s  in  the  plural  of  nouns^ 
and  singular  of  verbs ;  sloping  upwards  to  the  right  for  er.  These 
movements  are  in  short,  stenographic  characters  figured  in  the 
air,  to  denote  final  letters,  the  initial  letters  remaining  formed  on 
the  hand  or  hands  during  the  movement.  Other  such  movements 
can  be  added,  if  desirable,  e.g.,  a  circular  movement  for  ton.  A 
dipthong,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  denoted  on  this  plan  by  two 
successive  movements. 

2.     Conscmants, 

S,  being  always  the  first  letter  when  present  in  an  initial  com- 
bination of  consonants,  is  formed  by  bending  the  joint  of  the 
thumb. 
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B,  P,  D,  T,  V,  P,  G,  K,  M,  N,  are  pointed  out  by  the  thumb, 
the  first  four  on  the  fore  finger,  the  next  four  on  the  middle  fin- 
ger, the  last  two  on  the  ring  finger.  To  those  who  know  th6 
distinction  of  labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals,  it  will  be  an  aid  to 
the  memory  to  recollect  that  the  labials  B,  P,  Y,  F,  have  their 
place  on  the  last  joint  of  the  finger,  the  others  on  the  first  joint. 
B  is  distinguished  from  P.  by  being  pointed  out  by  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  while  P  is  by  the  nail ;  and  a  like  distinction  is 
made  between  D  and  T,  Y  and  F,  6  and  K.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  admits  of  the  thumb  being  readily  bent  to  mark  when  S 
precedes  P,  T,  E,  whereas  it  cannot  be  readily  bent  in  forming 
By  D  and  6,  which  do  not  take  S  before  them.  These  letters  are 
formed  in  a  manner  presenting  some  little  analogy  with  the  cor- 
responding articulations,  which  will  not  only  be  a  help  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  can  speak,  but  serve  to  give  the  deaf  and 
dumb  some  idea  of  the  different  sorts  of  letters. 

C,  H  and  L,  are  formed  by  half  bending  a  finger,  the  fore-fin- 
ger for  C,  the  middle-finger  for  H,  the  ring-finger  for  L,  so  ar- 
ranged, because,  in  combinations,  L  comes  last,  and  C  next  to  S, 
as  in  cA/oroform,  ^cAool. 

R  is  formed  by  entwining  any  two  fingers  that  may  be  disen- 
gaged, generally  the  middle  and  ring-finger. 

Z,  T  and  W,  are  formed  by  bending  fingers  close  to  the  palm ; 
the  fore-finger  for  Z,  (because  it  is  figured  by  the  fore-finger  in 
the  common  alphabet,)  the  middle-finger  for  T,  (because  I  and 
Y  are  akin,)  and  the  ring-finger  for  W,  (because  00  and  W  are 
akin.) 

X  is  the  common  one-handed  alphabet. 

Qu,  taken  as  one  letter,  (because  Q  is  never  used  without  U,) 
are  formed  by  doubling  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger,  with 
the  thumb  pressed  over  them,  but  when  S  precedes,  as  in  ^juare, 
the  thumb  is  bent,  which  brings  it  under  the  fingers. 

J  is  formed  by  doubling  the  middle  finger,  as  in  Y,  and  press- 
ing the  thumb  close  along  side  of  it,  (because  J  was  formerly 
called  I  consonant) 
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3.  Initial  Combinations  of  Consonants, 

Bj  examining  the  following  table  of  the  initial  comImiatioii» 
of  consonants  in  oar  language,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  them 
can  be  formed  by  the  above  alphabet,  so  as  to  show  every  letter 
distinctly,  and  in  its  proper  place,  beginning  with  the  thumb, 
except  tor,  tph  and  rh,  in  which  the  order  is  inverted,  which, 
however,  will  make  but  little  difficulty,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  labor  which  the  child  who  hears  undei^oes  in  learning 
orthography.  Kn  and  Gn  can  be  indicated  by  a  Bttle  contri- 
vance, so  as  to  point  out  both  the  k  and  n,  or  the  g  and  n,  at  once, 
their  places  being  on  the  like  parts  of  adjoining  fingers,  and  ps 
is  so  rare  it  had  better  be  spelled  literatim  when  it  occurs. 


Table  of  Initial  Combinations  of  Consonants. 


Bl,        br, 


vx. 

dr, 

fl, 

fr, 

gl, 

g'. 

oh,        chl, 


gh, 


pi,       pr,       ph,       phi, 
tr,        th. 


sc. 

scr,        sen. 

chr, 

dw. 

sh,        shr, 
sk. 

phr. 

sp, 
squ. 

spl,      spr,      sph. 

thr, 

tro,    st, 

str, 

81, 

sm,    sn,    sw. 

Anomalous 

• 

wr,       wh,        rh,        kn,        gn,       ps. 

All  of  these,  except  those  marked  as  anomalous,  can  be  readi- 
ly expressed  with  one  hand,  by  a  single  position  in  which  each 
letter  is  distinctly  seen  in  its  proper  order.  Concerning  the 
anjpmalons  combinations  we  have  already  spoken.  They  can  all 
be  distinctly  expressed,  except  ps. 
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We  will,  in  passing,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  practical  use 
of  this  alphabet  with  one  hand.  The  initial  combinations  being 
expressed  as  above,  and  the  vowels  by  the  movements  which 
have  been  described,  words  can  be  spelled  with  aboat  half  as 
nany  positions,  on  an  average,  as  by  the  common  alphabet.  To 
q)ell  for  instance  this  sentence  of  nineteen  letters,  ^^  when  will 
school  begin  1"  will  require  only  ten  positions,  connected  by  slight 
movements.    Whe  n  wi  1 1  schoo  1  be  gi  n1 

To  be  able  to  spell  words  with  double  the  usual  rapidity,  iS| 
m  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  adva^tage  of  no  lit- 
tie  moment. 

But,  by  using  both  hands,  this  advantage  can  be  nearly  dou- 
bled, in  many  cases  more  than  doubled,  especially  in  that  fami- 
liar style  which  consists  so  largely  of  monosyllables.  Our  aim, 
in  which  we  have  in  good  measure  succeeded,  was  to  enable  the 
manual  speech  to  follow  the  utterance  syllable  by  syllable,  and 
in  some  cases,  a  short  final  syllable  may  be  added  by  a  simple 
movement. 

4.  Mt4dl€  Vowels  and  Dipthongs. 

When  the  vowel  is  single,  it  is  pointed  out  on  the  left  hand  by 
the  little  finger  of  the  right ;  the  tip  of  the  thumb  representing 
A,  of  the  fore-flnger  £,  of  the  middle  finger  I,  of  the  ring  finger 
0,  of  the  little  finger  U,  as  everybody  knows.  The  final  y  in 
jfy,  dry,  may  also  be  formed  as  in  the  English  manual  alphabet, 
touching  the  angle  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  (on  the  backside.) 

Dipthongs  are  distinctly  presented  by  joining  the  digit  of  the 
right  hand  corresponding  to  the  first  vowel,  and  that  of  the  left 
hand  marking  the  second ;  thus,  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand 
touching  the  thumb  of  the  left  marks  ea,  the  ring  finger  of  the 
right  to  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  oi — ^the  same  to  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  ou,  etc.  Where  y  is  the  final  letter  of  a  dip- 
thong,  it  may  perhaps  be  best  marked  by  the  movement  to  the 
right,  already  spoken  of.  It  can,  however,  be  pointed  out  in  it4 
place  at  the  junction  of  thumb  and  finger.  When  w  is  the  fina} 
letter,  it  may  either  be  marked  by  the  movement  upwards,  or  its 
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place  may  be  assigned  in  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand. 
Thus  for  hofw^  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  being  half  bent  for  h^ 
the  ring  finger  for  o,  touches  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  left  for 
to.  By  taking  a  lower  point  on  the  palm,  we  have  otm,  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  represents  wL  In  case  of  thripthongs,  as  eauj 
ieu,  the  two  first  vowels  beii^  formed  by  joining  the  fingers,  the 
last  is  denoted  by  the  upward  movement,  which  marks  t^ ;  e.g. 
the  ball  of  the  right  thumb  presses  the  ball  of  the  right  fore-fin- 
ger for  6,  the  fore-finger  is  then  joined  to  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  for  ea,  and  a  slight  upward  movement  for  Uy  completes  the 
word  or  syllable  beau. 

When  u  is  the  first  letter  of  a  dipthong,  as  in  guilt  and  ptr- 
suade^  it  may  be  marked  by  pressing  the  two  last  fingers  closely 
together. 

5«  Semi'Vawds  combined  with  Vowels* 

In  initial  combinations  of  consonants,  the  semi-vowels  take  the 
last  place,  but  on  the  reverse,  they  take  the  first  place  in  final 
combinations.  Hence  new  contrivances  are  necessary  to  show 
the  final  combinations  distinctly.  Abundant  room  is  afforded  for 
this  by  the  length  of  each  finger.  The  tip  of  it  being  the  place 
of  the  simple  vowel,  the  semi-vowels  are  distributed  along  it. 
Thus,  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  being  touched  for  e,  the  back  of 
the  same  marks  e/,  the  last  divsion  in  the  face  of  the  finger  em^ 
the  middle  division  (I  speak  of  the  natural  division  by  the  lines 
crossing  at  the  joints)  en,  the  first  division  eng,  and  the  root  of 
the  finger  at  the  edge  of  the  palm,  er.  In  the  case  of  the  thumbs 
the  place  of  ar  is  thrown  back  to  the  centre  of  the  wrist. 

6.  Final  Consonants. 

Other  final  consonants  are  indicated  by  the  same  positions  tha 
serve  us  for  the  initial  combinations.    A  final  Sy  following  other 
consonants,  may  be  marked  as  may  be  most  convenient,  either  hj 
the  separative  movement,  or  by  half  bending  the  (left)  little  fin- 
ger.   A  final  /  following  gA,/,  p,  c,  etc.,  may  be  shown  by  doub- 
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ling  the  little  finger,  or  by  a  downward  movement.    (In  reference 
to  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pen  in  t. 


7.  The  Final  e,  and  Final  Short  Syllables. 
These  are  denoted  by  the  movements  already  explained  in  No.  1 . 

8.  Double  letters  may  be  marked  by  twice  tapping  the  place 
of  the  letter. 

9.  In  difficult  cases,  when  combinations  not  provided  for  come 
up,  they  can  be  spelled  literatim,  as  in  psalmj  or  abbreviated  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.    This  will  seldom  happen,  however. 

Illustrative  Examples. 

Strength — 5,  bend  the  thumb  at  right  angles ; 

^,  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the 

nail  o£the  thumb  ; 
r,  entwine  the  middle  and  ring  finger ; 
eng^  touch  (with  the  little  finger)  the  lower  division 
of  the  left  fore  finger ; 
tj  as  before,  only  now  on  the  left  hand ; 
A,  bend  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  at  right  angles. 

Happy — H^  bend  the  middle  finger  at  right  angles ; 

,^      a,  touch  the  tip  of  the  left  thumb  with  the  tip  of  the 
right  middle  finger ; 
pp,  touch  twice  the  ball  of  the  left  fore  finger  with  the 

nail  of  the  left  thumb ; 
y,  give  the  hand  a  movement  to  the  right,  while  the 
above  positions  remain  in  view. 

Bridge — B^  touch  the  ball  or  end  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  ball 

of  the  thumb ; 
r,  entwine  the  middle  and  ring  fingers ; 
t,  touch  the  tip  of  the  left  middle  finger,  &c. ; 
dg^  place  the  left  thumb  so  as  to  touch  at  once  the 
place  d  on  the  fore  finger,  and  of  g  on  the  mid- 
dle finger ; 
e,  give  the  whole  a  slight  movement  to  the  left. 
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Candle — Cj  bend  the  fore  finger  at  right  angles ; 

an,  touch  the  middle  division  of  the  left  thumb ; 
dy  touch  the  lower  part  of  left  fore  finger  with  the 

ball  of  the  left  thumb ; 
ly  bend  the  left  ring  finger  at  right  angles ; 
e,  give  the  whole  the  movement  to  the  left. 

Peace — P,  touch  the  ball  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  nail  of  the 

thumb; 
ecj  touch  the  tip  of  the  right  fore  finger  to  the  tip  of 

the  left  thumb ; 
Cy  bend  the  left  fore  finger,  (as  in  candle) ; 
6,  make  the  movement  to  the  left. 

Thunder — T,  touch  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  Vie  nail 

of  the  thumb,  (as  in  strength) ; 
hy  bend  the  middle  finger,  (as  in  strength) ; 
tm,  touch  the  middle  division  of  the  left  little  finger ; 
dj  (see  cancile) ; 

er,  give  the  whole  a  movement  sloping  upwards  to 
the  right. 

Morning — My  touch  the  end  of  the  ring  finger  with  the  thumb ; 
oTy  touch  the  root  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand^ 
(with  the  tip  of  the  right  little  finger  of  course); 
n,  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  left  ring  finger  with 
the  left  thumb  3 
ingy  give  both  hands  the  movement  descending  to- 
wards the  right. 


Fowling  piece : 


Firstly. 


Secondly 


i 


Fy  touch  the  end  of  the  middle  finger 

with  the  nail  of  the  thumb ; 
owly  touch  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  left 

hand  with  the  right  ring  finger ; 
ingy  make  the  movement  descending  to  th^ 

right ; 
Py  {see  above  peace) ; 
icy  touch  the  left  fore  finger  with  right 

middle  finger ; 
Cy  bend  the  fore  finger,  (see  candle)  ; 
Cy  make  the  movement  to  the  left. 
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For  the  ease  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  commit  the  signs  to 
memory  in  the  customary  order  of  the  alphabet,  we  subjoin  them 
in  that  order. 

T%e  Alphabet. 

A.  1.  Elevate  the  thumb.    2.  Touch  the  thumb  of  the  left 

hand.     3.  Give  the  hand  a  slight  backward  movement. 
(Allusion  to  the  a  in  backward.) 

B.  Touch  the  end  or  ball  of  the  forefinger  with  the  ball  of  the 

thumb.    (In  all  cases  the  fingers  not  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  remain  open  in  an  easy  position.) 

C.  Bend  the  fore  finger  at  right  angles. 

D.  1 .  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  ball  of 

the  thumb.  2.  (d  final,)  a  movement  descending  to  the 
left. 

E.  1.  Elevate  the  fore  finger.    2.  Touch  the  fore  finger  of  the 

left  hand.    3.  (e  final,)  give  the  hand  a  motion  to  the 
left.     (Allusion  to  the  e  in  left.) 

F.  Touch  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  nail  of  the 

thumb. 

6.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  ball  of 
the  thumb. 

H.    Send  the  middle  finger  at  right  angles. 

I.  Elevate  the  middle  finger.  2.  Touch  the  left  middle  finger. 
3.  A  slight  movement  to  the  right  for  «-final.  (Allu- 
sion to  the  i  in  right.) 

J.  Shut  the  middle  finger  close  to  the  palm  and  lay  the  thumb 
parallel  to  it. 

K.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb. 

L.  1 .  Bend  the  ring  finger  at  right  angles.  2.  Touch  the  back 
of  a  finger,  or  of  the  hand,  (back  of  the  thumb  tapped 
twice  for  a//,  of  middle  finger  do.,  for  i//,  of  the  hand 
for  wl  in  aio/,  oto/,  &c.) 
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M.  1 .  Touch  the  end  of  the  ring  finger  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb.  2.  Touch  the  last  division  of  a  finger  (or 
thumb)  of  the  left  hand,  (nearer  the  joint  than  the  tip.) 

N.  1 .  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  finger  with  the  tip  of  the 
thumb.  2.  Touch  the  middle  division  of  a  finger  &o., 
of  the  left  hand.  3.  (For  itm,)  touch  the  lower  side  of 
the  palm. 

0.  1 .  Elevate  the  ring  finger.  2.  Touch  the  left  ring  finger. 
3.  Give  the  hands  a  forward  movement.  (Allusion  to 
the  0  in  forward.) 

P.  Touch  the  end  of  the  right  fore  finger  with  the  nail  of  the 
right  thumb. 

Qu.  Double  the  fore  finger  and  middle  finger  and  place  the 
thumb  on  them,  (or  under  if  ^  precedes.) 

R.  1 .  Entwine  any  two  fingers.  2.  Touch  the  root  in  the  edge 
of  the  palm,  of  a  finger  &c.,  of  the  left  hand  3  (for  ar^ 
the  root  of  the  thumb  in  the  centre  of  the  wrist.) 

S.  1.  Bend  the  thumb  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so.  2.  (* 
final,)  bend  the  left  little  finger  at  right  angles.  (3.  s 
final,  or  es^)  a  serpentine  motion. 

T.  1.  Touch  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  finger  with  the  nail  of 
the  thumb.  2.  {t  final,)  double  the  left  little  finger. 
3.  {t  final,)  a  motion  downward,  (analogous  to  the 
downward  stroke  in  the  /.) 

n.  1 .  Elevate  the  little  finger.  2.  Touch  the  little  finger  of 
the  left  hand.  3.  An  upward  movement.  4.  When  u 
precedes  another  vowel,  as  in  guard,  sutt,  press  the  two 
last  fingers  closely  together.  (The  word  fruit  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  pupil  who  should  learn  it  on  this  plan, 
must  remember  the  proper  orthography,  as  the  child 
who  hears  is  obliged  to  do,  but  such  instances  will  be 
rare.)    Fruit  may  be  readily  spelled  in  two  parts,  like 
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y.  Touch  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  with  the  ball  of  the 
thumb. 

W.    1.  Double  the  ring  finger  to  the  palm.    2.  Touch  the  centre 
•         of  the  palm ;  (lower  side  of  the  palm  for  ton,  and  back 
for  urf.)    3.  A  prolonged  upward  movement, 

X.    As  the  common  one  handed  alphabet. 

T.  1.  Double  the  middle  finger  to  the  palm.  2.  A  prolonged 
movement  to  the  Jeft.  3.  Touch  the  angle  of  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger,  as  in  the  English  alphabet. 

Z.     Double  the  fore  finger.    . 

Add  ng,  1.  Touch  the  lowest  division  of  a  finger;  (for  ang^ 
the  lowest  ball  of  the  thumb.)  2.  A  movement  descending  to 
the  right,  in  reference  to  the  vowel  t,  and  the  usual  sign  for  the 
participle  termination  ing. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  this  interesting  subject  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Burnet  for  further  investigation.  A  select  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Feet,  Profs.  Bartlett  and  Gary,  and  Mr.  Burnet 
was  also  appointed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  convention  then  took  a  recess  till  3,  P.  M. 


SECOND  DAT. 

AFTERNOON      SESSION. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Convention  was  again  called^to  order  —Hon. 
Christopher  Morgan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  Gen.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  for  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Convention,  and  other  gentlemen  in 
attendance  upon  its  deliberations,  to  meet  at  his  residence  in 
Bleecker  street,  at  7^  P.M.  The  invitation  was  received  through 
ttie  President,  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Peet,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions  respecting  a  grant  of  public  lands,  which  were  en- 
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teTed  on  the  general  order  of  business,  to  be  called  up  in  regular 
order. 

The  arrival  of  a  number  of  new  delegates  was  then  announc- 
ed. (For  more  convenient  arrangement,  the  names  of  air  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention  have  been  placed 
together  under  the  head  of  the  first  day's  proceedings.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  viz : — 

Resolved^  That  on  the  demand  of  delegates  from  two  Institu- 
tions, the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  Institutions,  each  being  entitled 
to  one  vote,  and  one  additional  vote  for  every  twenty  pupils  at- 
tending the  same. 

On  motion,  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  votes  hereafter  be  taken 
by  the  show  of  hands. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  periodical,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  were  then 
jreported  ftom  the  Business  Committee. 

Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion would  be  very  greatly  promoted  by  having  a  periodical  spe- 
cially devoted  to  that  cause,  to  be  issued,  and  to  be  the  common 
property,  as  to  its  control  and  management,  of  all  the  Institutions 
for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Union. 

Resohedj  That  a  special  committee  of  one  from  each  Institu- 
tion represented  in  the  Convention,  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  such  a  periodical,  and  the  best  means 
for  effecting  the  object. 

Dr.  Peet  remarked  that  he  considered  this  object  one  of  much 
importance,  and  briefly  reviewed  the  former  attempts  to  estab- 
lish such  an  organ.  There  are  now,  said  he,  twelve  Institu- 
tions in  this  country  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  although  some  local  publications  have  been  commenced  by 
several  institutions,  there  has  yet  been  no  combined  action  to 
sustain  any  single  periodical.  There  are  two  points  of  view, 
(continued  Mr.  P.,)  from  which  this  matter  should  be  looked  at. 
There  is  much  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character  connected 


with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  there  is  also  much 
of  a  physiological  nature  which  should  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. The  proper  understanding  of  these  important  subjects 
holds  an  intimate  connection  with  the  mental  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  pupil.  A  periodical  for  the  purposes  here  indicated, 
should  be  dignified  in  tone — conducted  with  ability  and  enter- 
prise— dependent  for  support  upon  every  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  country,  each  furnishing  its  quota  of  the  ex- 
pense of  publication — and  should  possess  a  character  for  literary 
excellence.  Dr.  P.  was  not  then  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  publication,  but  as  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  establishing  a  periodical,  he  had  no  doubts.  He  was 
prepared  for  that  question. 

Mr.  Srown,  of  Indiana,  warmly  supported  the  project  of  a  pe- 
riodical. In  his  opinion  the  publication  should  partake  much  of 
the  character  of  a  review.  The  work  should  have  been  com- 
menced years  ago ;  it  ought  now  to  have  advanced  to  its  twelfth 
volume ;  and  he  heartily  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Messrs.  Van  Nostraitd  and  Coore  followed  in  remarks  of  a 
siodlar  character. 

The  special  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
consist  of  Profs.  Stone,  of  Hartford ;  Srown,  of  Indiana ;  Van 
NosTHANb,  of  New-Tork ;  Cooke,  of  If.  C. ;  Officer,  of  111. ;  Pet- 
TWGiLL,  of  Pa. ;  and  Fannin,  of  Georgia. 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  proper  age  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was 
then  ofTered  by  Dr.  Peet,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  receive  deaf  and  dumb  child- 
ren as  pupils  into  our  institutions,  except  in  special  cases,  under 
the  age  of  ten  years ;  and  that  in  our  opinion,  twelve  would  be  a 
more  suitable  age  for  admission,  unless  it  would  interfere  with 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  school. 

An  animated  and  lengthy  debate  ensued,  in  which  Prof.  Tub- 
vsR,  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Srown,  Prof.  Bartlett,  Mr.  John  Carlik, 
(a  deaf-mute,)  and  others,  successively,  participated. 
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Prof.  Turner  made  some  interesting  statements  regarding  the 
ages  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  received  at  the  Hartford  Insti- 
tution, during  the  last  two  years.  From  all  the  observation  he 
had  himself  made,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  years  from  twelve  to 
eighteen,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes ;  believing  that  greater 
improvement  would  be  made  at  this  period  of  life  than  at  any 
other.  He  was  in  favor  of  admitting  none  under  the  age  of 
twelve,  except  in  special  cases. 

Dr.  Peet  said  he  endorsed  most  fully  and  heartily  every  sen- 
timent uttered  by  the  preceding  speaker ;  and  deplored  the  evils 
of  early  admission.  He  thought  the  most  suitable  age  for  admis- 
sion to  these  institutions  was  that  of  twelve ;  and  this  was  his  de- 
liberate opinion  after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Woodruff  coincided  in  the  views  which  had  been  present- 
ed, but  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  corrupting  influences 
which  often  surround  the  early  years  of  life  with  this  unfortu- 
nate class,  and  remarked  that  this  evil  demanded  a  remedy. 

Mr  Brown  remarked  that  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  the  limit 
of  age  had  been  left  unrestricted.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  age  of 
ten;  and  believed  that  the  exposure  to  vicious  influences  for 
two  years  longer  would,  in  many  cases,  render  the  reformation 
and  instruction  of  the  pupil  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

Prof.  Turner  said  that  at  the  Institution  in  New-England  they 
had  more  children  than  money,  and  that  the  term  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  States  was  limited.  He  again  repeated  his  convic- 
tion that  pupils  should  not  be  received  under  the  age  of  twelve ; 
and  he  would  even  put  the  limit  still  higher. 

Mr.  Fannin  of  Georgia,  stated  the  limit  in  that  State  to  be  ten 
years. 

.  Mr.  Cooke  of  North  Carolina,  said  it  was  the  same  in  the  Insti- 
tution of  which  he  had  charge.  He  considered  ten  years  the 
proper  limit. 

Mr.  John  Carlin,  (a  deaf-mute)  expresssed  by  signs  his  opi- 
nion that  the  age  for  the  admission  of  males  should  be  twelve, 
and  for  females  ten ;  owing  to  the  difference  he  believed  to  exist 
between  the  development  of  the  intellect  in  the  two  sexes. 
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The  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Pe£t  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  early  moral  culture 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  offered  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  was  then  taken 
up: 

Resolved^  That  the  moral  welfare  of  deaf-mute  children,  who 
are  exposed  to  corrupting  influences  before  admission  into  deaf 
and  dumb  Institutions,  ddhiands  that  some  measures  should  be 
devised  to  provide  for  their  earlier  instruction  and  moral  culture. 

After  some  debate  in  behalf  of  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  subject  of  the  mechanical  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  taken  up,  and  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cooke  of  North  Carolina,  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Rosolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  mecha^* 
eal  education  of  the  deaf-mute  is  second  in  importance  only  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and  should  form  a  dis* 
tinct  department  in  all  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Hie  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  manual  alphabet  into 
common  schools  was  then  brought  forward,  in  a  resolution  offered 
bj  Mr.  J.  R.  Burnet,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  view  of  this  convention,  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  manual  alphabet  into  our  common  schools 
would  both  furnish  the  best  means  of  giving  practice  in  ortho- 
graphy, and  produce  great  advantage  to  the  educated  deaf-mutes 
in  facilitating  their  necessary  communications  with  strangers  and 
greatly  increasing  their  social  enjoyments. 

An  animated  debate  followed  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion, in  which  Messrs.  Brown,  Hirzel,  Cary,  Dr.  Peet  and  others 
took  part. 

Mr.  Brown  strongly  opposed  the  resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  lead  to  corrupting  influences  in  the  schools,  and  be 
productive  of  little  or  no  benefit. 
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Dr.  Pekt  defended  the  resolution,  and  bcUered  the  plan  si:^- 
gested  would  result  in  much  good  by  affording  a  more  general 
mode  of  communication  with  deaf-mutes. 

This  latter  view  was  sustained  by  the  other  speakers. 

Finally,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Van  Nostrand^  the  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

An  educational  chart  was  exhibited  to  the  convention  by  Prof- 
Henry,  who  gave  an  explanation  of  its  peculiar  features. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodrttff,  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Henry  for  his  exposition. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer  in  the  language  of 
signs  by  J.  S.  Srown,  esq.,  principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution. 

The  convention  then  stood  adjourned  till  Friday  morning  at 
9  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  August  80- 

The  convention  reassembled  at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  were  opened  with  an  exposition  of  Scripture  from 
Luke,  iii.  9,  and  prayer  in  the  language  of  signs  by  Thomas 
Officer  esq.,  principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Turnxr,  first  Yioe* 
President  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  then  read,  slightly 
amended,  and  approved. 

Reports  from  committees  being  first  in  order : 

Dr.  Peet  presented  the  report  of  the  business  committee,  with 
the  titles  of  several  papers  to  be  read  before  the  convention  > 
Which  report  was  accepted. 

The  following  resolution  relating  to  idiots  was  introduced  by 
Prof.  0.  W.  Morris,  viz: 
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Whereas  J  A  large  nnmber  of  persons,  many  of  them  of  a  suita- 
ble age  for  instruction,  reside  in  various  portions  of  our  oountiyi 
without  any  means  afforded  them  for  improvement,  either  physi- 
cally, mentally  or  morally,  in  consequence  of  mental  incapacity, 
being  objects  of  deep  commiseration,  and  too  often  made  the 
subjects  of  contumely  and  abuse : 

Jlnd  whereasy  They  must  remain  in  that  condition  unless  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  Legislature  is  extended  to  their  relief;  and 
whereasj  no  efforts  have  as  yet  been  successful  in  the  establish- 
ment of  any  asylum  for  idiots  in  this  country,  although  they 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Europe :  therefore, 

Besclvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  each  State  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  to  memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  States  to  establish  asylums  for  ftie  education  of  idiots, 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Stohe,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  periodical,  pre- 
sented a  series  of  resolutions  as  their  report,  which  were  tempo- 
rsrily  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  subsequent  period. « 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  on  the  <<  Moral 
State  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  means  and  results  of  BeU- 
gloua  Influence  among  them.'' 


MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUKB 

PBEVIOUS  TO  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  MEANS  AND  RE- 
SULTS OF  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  AMONG  THEM. 


BT    ISAAC    LKWIS    PEET 


MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB  PREVIOUS 
TO  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  MEANS  AND  RESULTS  OP 
RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  AMONG  THEM, 


No  humaa  condition  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  This  remark  should  be  limit- 
ed in  its  application  to  those  whose  deafness  is  congenital,  or  has 
been  occasioned  soon  after  birth.  Those  who  have  retained  their 
hearing  till  the  ages  of  four,  five  or  six  years,  enjoy  a  higher 
scale  of  existence.  They  may  lose  their  remembrance  of  articu- 
late sounds,  and  as  a  consequence  their  ability  to  speak ;  but  the 
germs  of  thought,  knowledge  and  language  have  been  implanted 
in  their  minds  through  the  ear.  The  same  peculiarities,  there- 
fore, caxmot  be  predicated  of  them,  as  of  that  still  more  unfortun- 
ate class,  who  have  never  had  intellectual  contact  with  their 
kind. 

A  blind  person  may  call  forth  tears  of  pity,  when  we  think  of 
the  beauties  in  nature  from  which  he  is  forever  debarred,  but 
though  no  cheering  ray  may  pierce  his  sightless  eye-balls,  light 
still  bursts  upon  his  soul.  The  hopelessly  insane  man  excites 
our  compassion  as  we  view  the  wreck  of  mind,  yet  we  remember 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  rational  existence,  and 
that  if  he  improved  this  aright,  he  is  destined  to  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  his  moral  and  intellectual  in  another  world.  Upon  the 
idiot  we  look  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  we  regard 
the  brutes  which  perish.  But  in  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  we 
see  mind,  possessing  all  the  powers  with  which  it  was  created, 
yet  prevented  from  exercising  them  upon  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects, intellect  confined  within  a  prison  house  of  clay. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  daxkness  in  which  their  minds  are 
wrapped,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  true  idea  of 
the  divinity.  The  natural  language  of  signs,  employed  by  them 
in  communication  with  their  friends,  is  confined  to  the  persons, 
objects  and  usages  with  which  they  become  familiar.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  a  parent  been  successful  in  drawing  out  their  ideas  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  certainly  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  of  a 
thinking  agent  within  them,  distinct  from  their  corporeal  exist- 
ence. They  can,  therefore,  form  no  correct  conception  of  God, 
who  is  a  spirit. 

The  fact,  that  in  some  instances^  they  have,  previous  to  compe- 
tent instruction,  entertained  the  belief  that  there  is  a  power 
above,  has  been  established  by  the  answers  returned  by  educated 
deaf-mutes  to  questions  propounded  to  them,  but  they  have  in- 
variably attributed  their  first  notion  on  this  subject  to  the  eflTorts 
of  their  friends  to  impart  it  to  them.  In  a  thunder  storm,  for 
instance,  the  parent  has  pointed  upward  to  account  for  the  na- 
tural phenomena  then  witnessed.  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  the 
word  God  has  been  pointed  to  on  the  sacred  page,  and  the  eye 
directed  toward  heaven,  and  in  this  way  deaf-mutes  have  been 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  being  above,  but  of  his  nature 
or  character  they  have  attained  to  no  intelligent  conception. 

They  have  usually  regarded  this  being  as  a  man.  In  some 
instances  they  have  supposed  that  he  used  cannon,  to  produce 
the  thunder,  the  jarring  of  which  they  felt,  and  employed  sol- 
diers  to  make  lightning,  by  flashing  gun-powder.  By  one,  rain 
was  attributed  to  an  old  woman,  who  watered  the  earth  by  means 
of  a  huge  watering  pot. 

In  a  large  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  instances,  even  the 
faint  notions  of  the  diety,  referred  to  above,  as  having  been  im- 
parted through  the  ingenuity  of  friends,  seem  to  be  entirely 
wanting. 

A  highly  educated  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  whether  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  Institution, 
where  he  received  his  education,  he  had  any  idea  of  God  or  of 
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the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  beings  and  things  it  contains, 
used  this  language :  ^^  I  had  none  at  all,  nor  had  I  any  of  my 
own  soul,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  seek  to  know  what  was 
that  within  me,  which  thought  and  willed.''  This  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  statements  elicited  from  very  many  deaf-mutes, 
to  whom  similar  questions  have  been  proposed. 

From  all  these  data,  the  general  conclusion  may  be  safely  de- 
ducted, that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  innate  in  the  human  mind, 
while  a  sad  and  moving  picture  is  drawn  of  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  these  children  of  misfortune.  They  have  no  &ther  in 
Heaven  in  whom  to  trust,  no  Savioiir  on  whose  merits  to  de- 
pend, and  while  they  have  a  physical  fear  of  death,  they  have 
no  aspirations  of  a  joyous  immortality;  The  light  of  nature 
shines  on  them  with  a  feebler  radiance  than  upon  the  most  be- 
nighted of  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
The  most  consolatory  promise  we  have,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  left  in  this  sad  state,  is  that  "  to  whom  little  is  given  of  them 
will  little  be  required." 

Happily,  however,  in  the  institutions  for  their  instruction) 
which  christian  philanthropy  has  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing, we  have  means  provided  by  which  God  brings  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  himself.  On  entering  an  institution,  they  readily 
acquire,  by  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  the  language  of 
signs,  employed  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  and  conversa- 
tion. As  it  fully  meets  his  necessities,  this  becomes  to  the  deaf- 
mute  what  our  mother  tongue  is  to  us.  The  first  impressions 
he  acquires,  through  this  language,  of  the  author  of  his  being, 
and  the  religious  homage  due  to  him,  are  generally  in  the  chapel. 

At  first  he  comprehends  nothing  of  the  exercises,  except  that 
they  have  reference  to  the  being  above,  to  whom  he  so  often  sees 
the  uplifted  hand  directed  with  a  reverential  attitude.  But  as 
his  knowledge  of  signs  increases,  he  begins  to  comprehend  some- 
what of  the  religious  instruction  then  imparted,  and  of  the 
feelings  expressed  in  prayer.  Sometimes  he  sees  the  instructor's 
attention  directed  especially  to  himself,  and  such  signs  employed 
as  he  can  readily  understand.  It  is  not  long  before  he  is  capable 
of  understanding  much  of  the  truth  communicated,  and  can  in- 
telligently Join  in  the  address  which  is  made  to  the  Most  High. 
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In  fiiost  institatioiEis  in  this  oounlarjr,  tlie  religious  «xiereises  i|i 
the  chapel  consist  of  prayers,  which  are  observed  just  before  the 
cojQuaencem^it  and  immediately  at  the  close  of  sohooli  each  day, 
and  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  At  tiie  former ,  a  passage  of 
scripture  is  written  on  the  large  slates  arranged  in  front  of  jfche 
pupils.  The  language  of  this  is  fully  explained,  through  tbf» 
medium  of  signs,  and  the  leading  truth  is  briefly  brought  homo 
to  the  conscience.    This  is  followed  by  a  prayer. 

Upon  the  Sabbath,  an  opening  pray^  is  offered.  The  text  and 
the  skeleton  of  a  discourse,  composed  in  simple  language,  little 
above  the  comprehension  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  have  been 
previously  written  upon  the  slates.  The  language  is  all  care- 
fully explained,  and  each  head  is  expanded  and  illustrated. 
The  truth,  thus  communicated,  is  enforced  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  which  the  instructor  is  capable.  The  services  are  then  closed 
with  a  prayer  and  benediction.  The  topics  of  these  sermons  em- 
brace all  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  more  abstruso 
doctrines  of  the  scriptures,  are  brought  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  those,  to  whom,  but  for  the  privileges  here  afforded  them, 
the  Bible  would  be  a  sealed  book. 

It  is  deeply  affecting  to  witness  one  of  these  silent  scenes  of 
worship,  to  see  two  hundred  or  more  children  and  youth,  sitting 
with  e^es  rivetted  upon  their  instructor,  drinking  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  which  to  them  has  all  the  charms  of  nov- 
elty, and  again  standing  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  exhibiting 
to  the  expressions  of  their  count^ance,  the  feelings  excited 
within  their  breasts. 

Sut  religious  instruction  is  not  confined  to  the  chapel.  It  is 
made  a  subject  of  special  attention  in  the  school  room.  So  soon 
as  the  pupil  has  attained  ability  to  connect  words  in  simple  sen- 
tences, a  volume  of  scripture  lessons,  prepared  expressly  for  Ois 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  usually  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  work  used  in  a  majority  of  the  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, was  prepared  at  the  New-York  Institution.  The  first  few 
lessons  are  expressed  in  the  present  tense  only,  and  exclude  the 
use  of  all  words  except  nouns,  verbs  and  ac^ectives.    They  pro- 
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ceed  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
The  principle  of  contrast  and  of  that  progression  which  makes 
the  known  a  steppbig  stone  to  the  unknown,  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  iiiBtractioii  of  the  d«af  and  dumb,  is  made  special  use  of  in 
this  book.  To  illusteUe  this,  I  will  quote  a  single  paragraph  <>f 
the  sectioiu  which  relates  to  the  attributes  of  God* 

<^  Some  men  are  strong, 

God  is  almighty ; 

Some  men  are  wise, 

God  is  all  wise ; 

Some  men  are  learned, 

God  is  omniscient ; 

We  are  weak,  foolish  and  ignorant, 

God  is  almighty,  all  wise  and  omniscient.^' 

The  work  pix)ceeds  to  speak  of  some  of  the  duties  growing  out 
of  our  relations  to  God — ^the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  creator, 
the  cieation  and  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  It  then  gives  a 
dear  outline  of  the  old  and  new  Testament  history.  The  narra- 
tive is,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  exceedingly  interesting,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  give  th^n  an  excellent  general  suy 
quaintanee  with  Sible  history.  The  language  of  this  book  is  ex- 
plained by  signs,  and  what  is  wanting  in  the  narrative  is  supplied 
by  the  teacher. 

• 

These  lessons,  thoroughly  learned,  prepare  the  way  for  the  di- 
reet  study  ot  the  Bible.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  portion  of 
seriptixre  seleeted  is  oatefuUy  exf^laiaed,  with  reference  to  tiie 
meaning  of  the  terms,  the  allusic^is  to  other  portions  of  holy 
writ,  the  manners,  easterns^  and  historical  incidents  which  throw 
light  upon  it ;  the  geography  of  the  places  mentioned,  the  doc- 
trine taught,  and  tiie  practical  lessons  naturally  deduced.  The 
passage  is  committed  to  momoiy,  in  the  intervals  of  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  Mgnday  morning  the  pupil  is  questioned, 
both  by  signs  and  in  writing,  on  all  the  points  on  which  the 
teacher  dwelled,  when  explaining  the  lesson.  As  an  additional 
exercise,  he  is  often  required  to  embody,  in  his  own  language, 
the  substance  of  the  lesson,  together  with  the  ideas  suggested  to 
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him  in  this  connection  by  his  instructor,  and  the  peculiar  thoughts 
arising  in  his  own  mind. 

The  faithful  teacMer  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  does  not  confine 
himself  to  instructing  them  in  divine  things.  He  deals  i;idividu- 
ally  with  each  member  of  the  class  entrusted  to  him,  and  urges 
them  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  personal  concern.  He  makes 
them  subjects  of  fervent  prayer  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  in 
many  instances  his  prayers  have  been  answered.  There  are  now 
quite  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  born  from 
death  unto  life.  A  prayer  meeting  is  held  on  Sabbath  evening, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  male  pupils  of  the  institution,  in  the 
exercises  of  which,  many  of  them  take  part.  The  delightful 
state  of  feeling  manifested  on  many  of  these  occasions,  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sympathy  in  any  pious  beholder. 

Nothing  of  a  sectarian  character  is  taught  in  the  Institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  and  no  principles  are  in- 
culcated which  will  hamper  them  in  forming  relations  with 
such  evangelical  churches  as  they  may  prefer.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  church  organization  connected  with  any  of  these  Institu- 
tions. Those  pupils,  however,  who  desire  it,  are  permitted  to 
unite  with  such  churches  in  the  vicinity  as  may  comport  with 
the  wishes  of  their  friends. 

Prom  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  change  which  is  effected  in 
their  sentiments  and  character  by  competent  instruction,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  those  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
education  of  this  unfortunate  class,  stand  in  a  sense  on  heathen 
ground,  and  that  to  them  is  entrusted  an  important  part  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Saviour's  mission,  "  Go  preach  my  gospel  to 
every  creature."  Let  all  such  as  are  engaged  In  this  noble  work, 
feel  the  high  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  endeavor  to 
meet  it  with  a  due  regard  to  the  glory  of  their  divine  master. 


Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  communication. 
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Mr.  Woodruff  thought  the  paper  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  argued  the  great  importance  of  attention  to  the  early  moral 
state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Officee  rose  to  express  his  high  gratification  at  the  paper 
jnst  read,  as  expressing  more  fully  his  own  convictions  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb.  He  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  that  the  ideas  of  a  God  with  persons  in  this  state, 
are  dark  and  rude,  and  widely  at  variance,  no  less  with  truth, 
than  unth  each  other. 

Bir.  Brown  said  it  had  been  a  question  of  interest  with  him, 
whether  the  deaf-mute  (uneducated,)  was  capable  of  originating 
the  idea  of  a  God.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  mute  could  ori- 
ginate what,  to  a  christain,  is  known  as  an  idea  of  God.  Hence 
he  also  would  urge  the  necessity  of  early  moral  and  religious 
culture. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New-York, 
on  the  ^^  Necessity  of  a  more  elevated  standard  of  education  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb." 


NECESSITY  OF  A  fflGHEK  STANDARD 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
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NEGESSITT  OF  A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OP  EDUCATION 

FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


We  may  safely  venture  upon  an  adaptation  of  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  and  say,  ^  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."  Progress  is  the  watch- 
word and  battle-cry  of  the  present  age,  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  industry,  in  philosophy,  in  science 
and  In  the  arts,  we  And  the  same  onward  tendency,  the  same 
spirit  of  progressive  improvement.  Nature  is  put  to  the  torture 
and  compelled  to  give  up  her  secrets,  and  no  sooner  are  they  dis- 
covered to  the  earnest  search  of  the  scholar  than  they  are  seized 
upon  and  applied  to  some  practical  purpose  to  increase  the  s]^n 
of  human  power,  wealth  and  happiness.- 

And  we  acknowledge  fealty  and  allegiance  to  this  idea  of  pro- 
gress. Not  that  pr(^ess  which  finds  so  many  advocates  among 
the  shallow  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  which  sneers  at  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past,  which  would  remove  the  old  land-marks 
and  throw  into  chaos  and  confusion  all  things  human  and  divine, 
under  the  pretence  of  evolving  a  new  order  of  things  better 
adapted  to  human  necessities,  and  more  fitting  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  No,  the  progress  to  which  we  hold,  gathers  up 
the  teachings  of  the  former  ages,  cherishes  the  truths  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  seeks  to  build  upon  the  foundations 
that  have  been  laid  deep  and  strong,  new  forms  of  beauty  and 
utility,  and  to  discover  new  adaptations  of  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  laws  of  nature.  Such  is  our  idea  of  true  pro- 
gress. 
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In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  means  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  were  multiplied,  when  the  results  of 
learned  investigations  and  of  profound  thought  were  locked  up 
in  manuscripts  and  monastic  cloisters,  and  were  accessible  only 
to  the  few,  the  popular  thought  flowed  on,  century  after  century, 
in  the  same  narrow  and  unvarying  channel^  believing  only  that 
which  it  was  taught  to  believe,  and  relying  with  unquestioning 
£Eiith  upon  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

But  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was  near.  Deep  and  earnest 
thinkers,  roused  from  their  inactivity  by  the  power  of  truth  up- 
on their  own  minds,  came  forth  from  the  cells  and  cloisters 
where  they  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  immured,  to  pour  the 
light  of  that  same  truth  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The  world 
woke  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  march  of  prc^ess 
commenced.  As  the  hasty  spark,  short-lived  itself,  faltering  up- 
on the  dry,  inflammable  grass,  speedily  envelops  the  broad  prairie 
in  its  fierce  embrace,  so  truth  ^  falling  upon  minds  prepared  for 
its  reception,  rapidly  spreads  from  nation  to  nation,||till  the 
world  is  filled  with  the  blaze  of  its  glory. 

The  ancient  mariner  timidly  crept  from  head-land  to  head- 
land, never  venturing  to  lose  sight  of  the  friendly  shore,  till  a 
Columbus,  relying  upon  the  mysterious  needle,  which,  vibrating^ 
and  oscillating,  ever  tended  to  one  resting  place,  boldly  launched 
upon  the  trackless  ocean  and  showed  the  wondering  nations  the 
way  to  a  new  world. 

The  bubbling  urn,  lifting  and  dropping  its  cover,  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  studious  philosopher,  and  the  tea-kettle  becomes  m 
nursing  mother  to  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Roused  like  a  young  giant,  to  feel  its  strength,  the  universal 
mind  threw  off  the  shackles  of  the  past,  and  casting  away  the  old 
moulds  and  matrices,  thought  began  to  assume  new  forms,  and 
to  appear  under  new  combinations.  Philosophy  became  more 
profound,  science  extended  her  researches  into  new  and  wider 
fields,  and  the  arts,  like  like  an  eager  pack,  followed  close  upon 
her  track  to  apply  her  discoveries  to  some  useful  purpose. 
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It  is  only  by  this  tenacity  of  opinion  and  faith  in  the  past^  that 
we  can  account  for  the  neglect  which  the  deaf-mute  suffered 
through  such  long  ages  of  the  world's  history.  Possessing,  in 
the  pantomimic  representations  of  the  stage  the  very  germ  of  the 
language  of  signs,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  thought  of  apply- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  deaf-mute,  never 
suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  ancients.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  more  vivacious  Frenchman  to  develope  this  idea,  and  to 
achieve  a  conquest  over  nature  by  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  light 
,  upon  the  long  night  of  darkness  that  had  enshrouded  the  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute,  to  break  the  adamantine  chain  that  had  bound 
him  to  remediless  ignorance,  rmd  to  restore  him  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  joys  of  social  life.  A  precious  boon,  who  can  estimate 
its  value,  or  write  down  its  numberless  advantages  ?  Let  it  be 
our  work  and  labor  of  love  to  expand  and  perfect  the  system, 
and  extend  its  benefits  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

To  bring  these  preliminary  remarks  to  a  practical  bearing,  I 
would  ask  if  we  have  reached  in  our  own  profession  the  point 
of  perfection"?  Are  there  no  more  new  methods  for  us  to  disco- 
ver 1  Is  the  education  of  the  deaf  mute  carried  to  the  utmost 
attainable  point  ?  Is  there  no  tendency  to  rest  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  and  to  imagine  that  we  have  accomplished  all 
that  can  be  done  towards  perfecting  the  system  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction, and  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice the  plans  that  we  have  devised.  Is  there  not  a  disposition 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  methods  handed  down  from  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  rigid 
experiment  and  analysis  1  Cannot  the  means  be  furnished  for 
the  mute  to  prosecute  his  education  into  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  his  ambition  be  excited  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  1 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  or  even  to  discuss  these  questions, 
but  throw  them  out  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject into  notice  and  discussion.  My  present  purpose  is  to  advo- 
cate a  more  elevated  standard  of  education  for  deaf-mutes.  On 
this  point,  I  take  and  intend  to  maintain,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  the 
highest  possible  ground.    None,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  the 
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present  edncation  of  deaf-mutes  stops  far  short  of  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  not  only  of  the  majority,  but  of  all.  The  best  educated 
pupil  that  has  ever  graduated  from  any  institution,  has  not  re- 
ceived, at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  as  complete  and  finished 
an  education  as  ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  most,  if  not  all  of 
its  pupils.  What  are  the  attainments  of  even  the  best?  At 
most  a  facility  in  the  use  of  language  which  enables  them  to  ex- 
press their  own  thoughts,  or  any  facts  communicated  to  them,  it 
may  be  with  almost  perfect  correctness,  and  minds  filled  with 
6dd  scraps  of  history,  isolated  facts,  fables  and  fictions.  AU 
this  is  very  good ;  nay,  so  far  as  a  command  of  language  is  oon- 
eemed,  absolutely  necessary,  but  does  it  amount  to  an  education, 
properly  so  called  1  Does  the  present  system  afford  that  severe 
mental  discipline  which  developes  and  strengthens  all  the  men- 
tal faculties,  or  present  such  a  well  proportioned  view  of  all  the 
studies  which  are  usually  embraced  in  a  course  of  education,  as 
will  send  forth  the  pupil  with  a  well  furnished  and  well  balanc- 
ed mind? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  efforts  that  have  already 
been  made,  or  to  decry  the  success  that  has  attended  them.  On 
the  contrary,  I  would  give  all  praise  and  honor  to  those  whose 
Herculean  labor  it  was  to  enter  upon  the  sterile,  barren,  uncul- 
tivated field,  to  grub  out  the  roots  and  break  up  the  ground,  and 
to  sow  the  first  seeds.  But  I  would  deprecate  any  cessation  of 
labor,  any  rest  from  toil,  any  suspension  of  effort,  until  the  field, 
once  so  barren  and  unpromising,  should  vie  with  all  others  in  its 
perfect  cultivation  and  abundant  crops.  I  would  uige  a  diligent 
^nd  rigid  examination  and  analysis  of  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  or  may  be  in  use,  and  a  wide  and  comprehensive  com- 
parison of  results,  that  we  may  learn  wisdom  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Something  must  be  done.  Something  that 
shall  open  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  a  wider  range  in  the  fields 
of  knowledge  than  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed ;  something  to  ani- 
mate and  excite  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  until  he  can 
take  his  place  among  the  scholars  and  sages  of  the  world. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  want  of  efficacy  on  the  method? 

and  systems  now  adopted  and  in  use.    Much^  probably  as  much 

as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  has  been  accomplished  under 

ihe  present  system.    None  will,  I  presume,  venture  to  assert  that, 

In  this  comparatlyely  early  period  of  the  art,  we  have  reached 

the  ultimatum,  the  point  of  perfection,  either  in  theory  or  in 

practice. 

t 
But  the  question  recurs,  what  shall  be  done,  and  how  shall  it 

be  done?  With  all  due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and 
eq>ecially  to  the  united  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  this  convention 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  the 
land,  I  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
some  weight,  and  which,  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  out, 
would,  I  think,  have  some  e£fect  in  producing  the  end  desired. 
I  would  scflect  from  among  the  graduates  of  an  institution  tho|e 
pupils  whose  proficiency  in  language  and  whose  general  charac- 
ter for  diligence  and  application  to  their  studies  made  them  can- 
didates for  the  distinction,  and  offer  them  the  privilege  of  a  still 
further  course  of  one  or  two  years  instruction.  Such  a  class 
woifld  x>t  course  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  private  funds  of 
the  institution,  unless  specific  appropriations  were  made  for  that 
purpose.  Where  no  funds  were  possessed  by  the  institution,  and 
no  such  appropriations  could  be  obtained,  I  would  make  the  se- 
lection, upon  the  same  principle,  from  the  pupils  of  five  years' 
standing.    This  should  be  called  the  class  of  merit,  or  of  honor. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  class  should  embrace  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  history  and  English  literature;  in  sh^rt, 
inth  the  exception  of  the  dead  languages,  all  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  higher  academies  or  even  in  colleges.  The  exercises 
of  the  school-room,  in  this  class,  would  consist  of  lectures  and  m- 
terlocutory  examinations,  similar  to  the  lectures  and  recitation 
in  academies  and  colleges,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  being 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  signs  instead  of  oral  language. 
The  members  of  this  class  being  selected  for  their  proficiency  in 
language,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon  principles  of 
oonstructioni  or  the  illustration  of  words,  but  th^  whole  time  and. 


\ 
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energies  of  both  teacher  and  scholars  might  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  hand.  Such  a  course  of  study  would  elevate  and 
expand  their  minds^  strengthen  their  mental  faculties,  introduce 
them  to  new  fields  of  thought,  and  open  up  to  them  rich  mines 
of  intellectual  wealth  now  hidden  from  their  view.  It  would  in- 
cite and  animate  them  with  the  hope  of  attaining  eminence  even 
in  the  scholastic  pursuits,  and  break  the  chain  which  now  binds 
them  to  mere  physical  labors  and  the  common  drudgeries  •f  life. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  tendency  will  this  have  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  for  deaf-mutes  generally  1  Very  much  I 
think.  How  long  would  the  present  comparatively  high  level 
of  common  school  education  be  maintained,  were  all  the  colleges 
and  academies  suppressed  throughout  the  land  1  All  the  pupils 
of  the  district  schools  do  not  become  scholars  in  the  academy, 
nor  do  all  the  scholars  of  the  academy  become  students  in  col- 
lege. There  is  a  reciprocal  influence  which  tends  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all.  Reduce  all  to  the  same  dead  level  and  that  level 
will  soon  fall  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Fix  a  limit  beyond  which 
none  may  pass  and  soon  even  that  limit  will  not  be  reached  by 
any.  Although  all  the  pupils  of  an  institution  might,  and,  in 
&ct  could  not  become  eligible  to  the  class  of  honor,  still  it  would 
be  an  object  of  ambition  to  all,  and  the  lew  who  should  ei^oy  its 
advantages,  by  introducing  new  topics  of  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion among  their  fellow  pupils,  and  by  imparting  information 
on  subjects  now  beyond  the  scope  of  Jheir  conversational  powers, 
would  exert  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to  all. 

With  these  remarks  I  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  convention,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  &r 
distant  when  every  institution  in  our  land  will  be  able  to  present 
this  or  some  similar  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  their  pupils  to 
prosecute  their  studies  with  still  greater  ene^y  and  zeal. 


Some  remarks  followed  this  communication,  which  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Van  Nostkand,  Prof. 
Turner  and  others. 
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The  following  resolution  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  a 
reform  In  the  modes  of  instruction,  was  then  prospoed  by  Bey. 
llr.  Stone,  debated  and  adopted,  viz : 

Resolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  state  of  profound  ignorance  on  their  part,  at 
which  it  is  commenced,  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  during  which  the  pupils  are  continued  in  our 

Institutions  should  be  very  materially  extended. 

# 

The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  time 
proper  to  be  devoted  to  instruction,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brown  : 

Resolvedj  That  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  were  [the  more  stringent,]  legislative  enactments  in  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  abolished,  and 
were  the  discretion  [in  some  cases,]  vested  in  the  proper  officers 
of  each  institution,  to  continue  such  pupils  in  school  so  long  as 
a  just  consideration  of  their  interests  and  those  of  the  school 
may  require. 

This' resolution  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  and  was  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Peet,  Prof.  Van  Nostrand,  Mr.  Officer  and  others, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Srown.  The  resolution  was  subsequently 
amended,  as  indicated  above  in  braclcets,  but  was  finally  with- 
drawn. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee  on  the  Periodical 
were  then  taken  up  and  read.  The  original  report'  of  the  com- 
mittee was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  sustain  a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  be  styled  the  <^  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  adopting  the  name,  size,  price, 
time  of  issuing  and  general  appearance  of  the  publication  of  that 
name  recently  issued  at  Hartford,  and  being  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  series  there  commenced. 
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Resolvedj  That  the  periodical  shall  partake  of  a  seientifle  and 
also  of  a  popular*  character,  embracing  the  widest  range  of  sob- 
jects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
articles  of  a  narrative  or  imaginative  cast,  such  as  may  be  inter- 
esting to  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  intelligent  friends. 

[Resdvedj  That  this  periodical  shall  be  issued  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  under  the  charge  of  an  editor  a]^inted  hj  the  New- 
York  Institution  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention  of  the 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.]* 

Resolved^  That  while  it  shall  be  the  dutj  of  the  editor  to  su- 
perintend the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  paper,  his  office  a» 
editor  shall  be  simply  to  decide  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the 
articles  presented  for  the  work,  leaving  the  authors  solely  re- 
sponsible, under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain. 

Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the  pe- 
riodical shall  be  defrayed  by  the  dififerent  institutions  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  while  the  funds  which  may 
be  received  from  subscribers  to  the  work,  shall  be  appropriated 
to  compensate  the  editor  for  ^  his  labor,  provided  that  in  case  the 
sum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  excess  shall 
go  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolutions 
separately. 

The  first  three  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  but  an 
animated  discussion  took  place  upon  the  4th. 

The  President  here  entered  the  room  and  assumed  the  chair. 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Feet,  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet, 
Mr.  Stone  and  others,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  having  arrived 
without  any  disposition  of  the  subject,  the  convention  then  took 
a  recess  till  ^  P.  M. 

•The  reiolntiOB  melndtd  aboye  in  bimeketi  beliif  labseqneiiClj  atrickta  out,  and 
othen  tnbititated  in  itt  pUce. 
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TfflRD  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  ConTention  re-assembled  in  the  chapel  at  2^  P.  M.,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  I.  L.  Peet  moved  to  lay  the  subject  of  the  morning  on 
the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  substitute  therefor,  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  J.  S.  B&owN  then  offered  the  following  resolutions  as  n 
substitute  for  the  4th  original  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  appoint  the  editor  of  the  pro- 
posed periodical. 

Resolved^  That  an  executive  committee  of  three  persons  be  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  required  shall 
be  referred  by  the  editor. 

Resolvedy  That  the  executive  committee  tender  the  editor  such 
aid,  counsel  and  advice  as  he  may  require ;  and  that  they  be 
empowered  to  elect  an  editor,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  case  of  the  declen- 
sion, resignation  or  death  of  the  editor  elected  by  the  Conven- 
tion. 

After  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  project  of  a  similar 
periodical  at  Hartford  was  reviewed  at  some  length,^in  connec- 
tion with  the  causes  of  its  suspension,  the  substitute  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Convention. 

The  remaining  two  resolutions,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
on  the  periodical,  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  having  thus  been  passed  upon  in  detail,  the  reso- 
lutions, with  the  substitute,  were  adopted  in  the  following  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  sustain  a  periodical  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  profession. 
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2.  Resolved,  That  the  periodical  shall  be  styled  <^  The  Ameri- 
can Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Biunb,"  adopting  the  name,  size, 
price,  time  of  issuing  and  general  appearance  of  the  publication 
of  that  title  recently  issued  in  Hartford,  and  being  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  series  there  commenced. 

3.  Resolved  J  That  the  periodical  shall  partake  of  a  scientific 
and  also  of  a  popular  character,  embracing  the  widest  range  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
articles  of  a  narrative  or  imaginative  cast,  such  as  may  be  inter- 
esting to  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  intelligent  triends. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  convention  appoint  the  editor  of  the 
proposed  periodical. 

5.  Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  three  persons  be 
appointed,  to  whom  such  matters  as  may  by  them  be  required, 
shall  be  referred  by  the  editor. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  tender  the  editor 
such  aid,  counsel  and  advice  as  he  may  require,  and  that  they 
be  empowered  to  elect  an  editor,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
ofEice  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  convention  in  case  of 
the  declension,  resignation  or  death  of  the  editor  elected  by  the 
convention. 

7.  Resolved,  That  while  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  editor  to 
superintend  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  paper,  his  office 
as  editor,  shall  be  simply  to  decide  upon  the  literary  merits  of 
the  article  presented  for  the  work,  leaving  the  authors  solely 
responsible,  under  their  own  signatures,  for  the  sentiments  they 
contain* 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
periodical  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  different  Institutions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  while  the  funds  which 
may  be  received  from  subscribers  to  the  work,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  compensate  the  editor  for  his  labor,  provided  that  in 
case  the  sum  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  excess 
shall  go  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 
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The  conyention,  on  motion,  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
an  editor  for  the  proposed  periodical. 

Mr  J.  S.  Brown  proposed  the  name  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  for  the 
office. 

Dr.  Peet  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Luzerne  Roe  of  Hartford. 

On  mo'tion,  the  vote  was  taken  by  ballot. 

The  votes  having  been  cast,  the  president  declared  the  result 
as  follows :  • 

Mr.  Luzerne  Roe,.  .« • •  •  15, 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,.  ••••••«•••••     4, 

Scattering, • 3. 

Mr.  Roe  of  the  American  Asyjum  at  Hartford,  was  then  de- 
clared editor  elect. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Srown,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  general  committee  shall  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  one  delegate  from  each  Institution  to  act  as  a  committee 
of  correspondence  and  as  the  authoritative  representative  of  this 
convention  when  not  in  session. 

The  general  committee  was  then  appointed,  upon  nomination 
by  the  chair,  to  consist  ex  officio^  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
different  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  of  N.  T.  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

The  executive  committee  was  then  chosen,  to  consist  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner  of  the,  American  Asylum  at  Hartford;  Dr.  H.  P. 
Peet  of  the  New- York  Istitution ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown  of  the 
Indiana  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  minutes  of  the  convention  were 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  ^^  American  Annals." 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan  the  President,  then  begged  leave 
to  offer  the  following  resolution,  viz: 
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Resolved  J  That  Br.  Peet  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  whh  the  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention,  together  with  the  papers  read  before 
the  convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Prof.  Morris,  relating  to  idiota, 
was  taken  up,  and,  owing  to  want  of  time,  was  by  consent  of  the 
mover,  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  following  resolution,  requesting 
information  from  the  principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved  J  That  the  principals  of  American^  Institutions  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  answers  to -the  following  questions  proposed 
by  Prof.  Morel  in  the  fourth  number  of  vol.  V.,  of  the  "  Annales 
de  TEducation  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles  i  Paris.'' 

Information  requested  of  the  Principals  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

• 

Since  the  year  1836,  when  the  fourth  and  last  circular  was 
issued,  many  new  institutions  have  been  established,,  and  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  those  previously  existing.  We  pro- 
pose to  publish  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  organization  and 
actual  condition  of  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  throughout 
the  world.  We  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  avoid  the  errors  to 
which  such  a  work  is  liable.  We  beg  the  principals  to  lend  us 
their  aid  by  transmitting  to  us  exact  information  respecting  the 
institutions  confided  to  their  care.  To  this  end  we  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  questions,  which  we  desire  them  to 
answer. 

1 .  The  time  and  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  the  esta- 
blishment, its  successive  development. 

2.  The  kind  of  Institution.  Is  it  private  or  public  ?  Does  it 
receive  day  scholars  or  not  ?  Is  it  annexed  to  a  Normal  school 
of  primary  instructors,  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  to  any  other 
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establishment  ?    If  so,  does  the  connection  offer  any  advantages 
or  disadvantages  1 

3.  Means  of  support  for  the  Institution.  Does  it  receive  funds 
from  the  State,  Province,  Department  or  city  ?  Is  it  sustained 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  by  a  charity  fund  1 

4.  Administration.  Is  the  establishment  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  a  society,  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee 
of  administration  1  Upon  what  superior  authority  does  it  depend  1 

5.  The  name  of  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  Does  he 
take  part  in  instruction  1  Where  did  he  receive  his  preparatory 
education  1    Has  he  published  any  work  1 

6.  The  names  of  instructors  and  assistants,  male  and  female. 
Are  any  of  the  professors  deaf  and  dumb  1  How  did  they  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  ? 

7.  What  are  the  other  officers  of  the  establishment  T 

8.  The  number  of  pupils  of  each  Sex. 

9.  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  1  Who  decides  upon  their 
admission? 

10.  Is  there  a  particular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  or 
are  they  admitted  at  any  part  of  the  year? 

11.  When  does  the  annual  teim  begin?  What  vacations  are 
there? 

12.  Subjects  and  instruments  of  instruction,  the  sign-language, 
drawing,  writing,  articulation,  reading  upon  the  lips  language, 
sacred  history,  profane  history,  natural  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, &;c.    To  what  extent  are  they  carried? 

13.  Is  the  French  or  the  German  method  followed?  If  artic- 
ulation is  taught,  is  this  instruction  given  to  all  the  pupils  or 
only  to  a  portion  of  them  ?  Are  the  pupils  exercised  in  speak- 
ing during  the  hours  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  classes,  or  are 
special  lessons  devoted  to  those  exercises  out  of  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  instruction  ? 

14.  Into  how  many  classes  are  the  pupils  divided  for  instnio- 
tion? 
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15.  Do  pupils  of  both  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  or 
is  the  instruction  of  Misses  confided  to  female  teachers? 

16.  Do  the  pupils  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  some  trade  dur- 
ing their  residence  at  the  Institution  1  If  so,  are  there  work- 
shops attached  to  the  Institution,  or  are  the  pupils  sent  out  to 
work  1    What  trade  do  the  pupils  of  each  sex  learn  ? 

17.  Has  the  Institution  a  garden,  and  if  it  has,  do  the  pupils 
learn  horticulture? 

18.  Do  they  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises? 

19.  Is  there  a  special  physician  attached  to  the  establishment 'I 
Does  he  apply  himself  to  researches  upon  deafness  ?  If  so,  what 
are  the  results  of  those  researches  ? 

20.  Occupations  6f  the  pupils  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
•  ■ 

21 .  Do  the  pupils,  after  their  departure,  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  solicitude  of  the  Institution  ?  If  so,  how  is  that  soli- 
citude exercised  ? 

22.  Is  there  any  charitable  association  which  is  interested  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  after  their  leaving  the  Institution? 

23.  What  is  done  by  the  State  for  the  deaf  and  dumb?  Is  it 
obligatory  upon  parents  to  educate  them  ?  Is  there  a  law  or  rule 
respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

If  the  principals  possess  information  respecting  other  institu- 
tions, tiiey  are  requested  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  addresis  of 
the  undersigned : 

EDOUARD  MOREL, 

Directeur  des  Annales  de  PEducation  des  Sourds-muets  et  des 
Aveugles,  k  I'lnstitution  Nationale  des  Sourds-muets,  rue  Saint 
Jacques,  256,  k  Paris. 

Prof.  Bartlett  offered  the  following  resolution  regarding  the 
next  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  present  apparent  good  results  of 
this  first  experiment  of  a  convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
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and  Dumb  in  the  United  States,  the  members  of  this  convention 
haye  much  cause  for  mutual  congratulation,  and  much  encour- 
agement for  the  future ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  conven- 
tion of  this  body  should  take  place  one  year  hence,  at  some 
convenient  time  and  place,  to  be  designated  by  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Turner  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
whether  it  be  regarded  in  its  philanthropic,  intellectual  or  reli- 
gious bearings,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  calls  for  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Inssructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  should  bring  to  their  work  the  undivided  energies  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  then  moved  to  take  up  the  resolutions 
reported  by  the  business  committee  in  relation  to  the  grant  of 
the  public  lands.    Carried. 

The  resolutions  were  then  taken  up  and  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  has  learned  with  much  plea- 
sure that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  granting  a  munificent 
donation  of  the  public  lands  to  the  support  of  the  insane. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  ardently  desire  the  passage  of  a  law 
securing  to  the  insane  a  fund  to  be  perpetually  devoted  to  their 
relief. 

Resolved,  That  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  their  strong  claims  on  public  benevolence,  and  the 
expense  incident  to  their  instruction  and  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life,  they  are  equally  entitled  to  aid  from  the  general 
goTemment. 

Resolved,  That  should  anything  be  done  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  provision  should  be  made  which 
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would  secure  to  all  the  indigent  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. 

Resolved^  That  for  the  purpose  above  indicated,  not  less  than 
three-fourths  as  much  of  the  public  lands  should  be  given  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  are  donated  to  the  support  of  lunatics. 

Resolvedj  That  in  case  Congress  should  deem  it  inexpedient  to 
grant  aid  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  as  large  a  measure  as  above 
indicated,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  whatever  smaller  do- 
nations of  lands  may  be  made,  shall  be  unrestricted  by  any 
conditions  requiring  the  immediate  sale  of  the  same. 

After  some  remarks  from  different  gentlemen  in  support  of 
these  resolutions,  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Subsequently  the  following  resolution  regarding  the  same  sub- 
ject, was  offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  also  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a  donation  of  the 
public  lands. 

Prof.  Gary  introduced  the  following  resolution  respecting  the 
private  journals  of  instructors,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  keep  a  journal  of  school  exercises,  and  a 
record  of  observations  respecting  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  his  pupils. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  was, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  tendered  to  the 
President  of  the  New-York  Institution,  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  l^EET  responded  in  a  few  remarks,  expressing  his  high 
gratification  at  the  happy  results  of  this  first  convocation  of  the 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States.  He 
hoped  to  see  many  such  assemblages,  and  trusted  that  permanent 
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benefit  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  would  be  the  result 
of  every  deliberation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  following  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution 
were  adopted,  viz : 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to 
the  Hon.  Ghbistopher  Morgan  for  the  able,  impartial,  and  dig- 
nified manner  i^i  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  while 
presiding  over  our  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  convention  be  tendered  to  the 
Directors,  President  and  Matrons  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the 
courteous  hospitalities  afforded  to  us  while  in  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whiton, 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet  for  his  kindness  and  skill  in  interpreting  the 
proceedings  by  signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mutes  present  at 
the  sittings  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  the  convention  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Grenl:  P.  M.  Wetmore,  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality 
to  the  members  of  the  convention. 

To  this  compliment,  6enl.  Wetmore  responded  briefly  and 
happily.  He  said  the  meeting  of  this  convention  had  been  a 
source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  him.  He  had  looked  forward  to 
it  with  anxiety  and  expectation,  and  the  result  had  more  than 
met  his  most  earnest  desires. 

The  President,  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  then  responded  to 
the  vote  of  thanks  tendered  him  as  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention, substantially  as  Jbllows : 

The  time,  gentlemen,  has  arrived  for  us  to  cloi^  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  We  have  been  in  communion  with  members 
gathered  together  from  different  x>ortions  of  the  Union,  who  have 
represented  institutions  in  widely  distant  sections.    We  are  now 
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about  to  separate  and  return  to  our  homes — each  to  his  appropri- 
ate field  of  labor.  For  himself,  he  would  say,  that  the  few  days 
which  had  been  thus  spent  here,  had  been  to  him  days  of  un> 
mingled  pleasure  and  satis&ction.  The  general  nature  of  the 
subjects  brought  before  the  convention  warranted  the  full  belief 
that  permanently  beneficent  results  would  mark  the  progress  of 
the  movement  here  commenced.  He  did  not  doubt  that  these 
proceedings  would  exert  an  important  influence  in  the  great 
cause  of  education  in  which  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
engaged.  He  reviewed,  briefly,  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
deaf-mute  instruction ;  and  expressed  his  gratification  that  such 
ample  means  had  been  found  for  imparting  knowledge  to  minds 
which  would  otherwise  be  left  in  ignorance.  He  complimented 
those  by  whose  unwearied  efforts  the  modes  of  instruction  had 
been  originated,  and  those  by  whose  energy  and  devotedneSB  so 
rapid  an  advance  had  been  made,  and  so  many  improvements 
effected.  It  would  be,  he  continued,  a  source  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing reflection  to  him,  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion ;  and  in  conclusion,  he  tendered  to  the  members 
of  the  convention  his  cordial  sympathy  for  the  movement  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  and  his  beat  wishes  for  the  futuie. 

On  motion  of  6enl.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
returned  to  the  members  of  the  press  in  attendance  upon  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention ;  and  the  business  of  the  session  was 
oonelnded. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  an  appropriate  prayer,  in  the 
language  of  signs,  by  Wm.  B.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Norfb 
Carolina  Institution ;  and 

The  convention  tiien  actjoumed,  smt  die. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Honorable^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  bderwr : 

The  memorial  of  the  mstruotors  aiid  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  convention  at  New- 
York,  Aug.  29 J 1850 ;  respectfully  represents; 

That  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  that  a 
list  of  all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  be  extracted  from 
the  original  schedules  of  the  census  taken  this  year,  and  either 
printed  with  the  usual  official  abstract,  or  in  some  other  way 
made  accessible  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
education ;  the  list  to  embrace  all  the  particulars  of  residence, 
age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  whether  able  to  read  and 
write  or  not,  &c.,  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  original  sche- 
dules ,  and  as,  in  some  cases,  the  same  person  is  not  only  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  also  blind,  insane,  or  idiotic,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  list  asked  for  should  show  these  particulars  whenever  they 
are  found  upon  the  schedules. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  to  have  in  separate  columns,  the  name, 
place  of  birth,  occupation,  and  other  particulars,  (or  at  least  the 
name)  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  each  deaf-mute  be- 
longs. 

Such  a  list  would  enable  us  to  solve  many  questions,  not 
merely  of  speculative  interest,  but  of  deep  practical  importance, 
to  the  determination  of  which,  the  abstracts  usually  printed,  are 
wholly  insufficient. 
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It  would  also  furnisli,  in  many  of  the  states,  a  very  valuable 
guide  to  those  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  public  the  legis- 
lative provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to 
select  the  State  beneficiaries,  for  in  many  cases,  the  parents  of 
deaf-mute  children  neglect  to  make  application  on  their  behalf, 
till  they  are  sought  out  and  personally  appealed  to. 

We  would  further  represent,  that  the  enumerations  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  (there  is  good 
reason  to  believe)  have  been  very  inaccurate.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  enumeration  taken  this  year  will  be  much  more  accurate ; 
but  unless  we  have  a  list  of  names,  residences,  &c.,  of  all  the 
deaf-mutes  returned,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  test  the  d^ree  of 
accuracy  or  to  apply  any  ratio  of  correlation  even  to  those  errors 
that  are  known  to  be  unavoidable. 

The  labor  of  extracting  such  a  list,  (as  it  would  only  embrace 
ten  or  eleven  thousand  names,  out  of  twenty-three  millions,  and 
is  merely  to  be  copied  as  the  ^ames  and  figures  stand  in  the 
original  schedules,  adding  from  the  same  schedules,  the  name, 
occupation,  &c.,  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  parallel  columns,) 
would  hardly  be  greater  than  that  of  making  the  calculations 
necessary  for  the  usual  abstract  of  numbers,  and  classification  in 
regard  to  age  and  color ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education  for  which  twenty-five  out  of  thirty- 
one  states  have  already  made  legislative  provision,  will  appear 
of  sufficient  importance  to  authorize  the  desired  measure. 

And  your  memorialists  respectfully  ask  that  the  prayer  of  this 
memorial  be  granted, 

In  behalf  of  the  convention, 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

President. 


REPLY. 


•  Census  Office,  Deft.  Interior,  ?   . 

Washington^  I9th  Jfav.  1850.  J 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan, 

President  of  Convention^  fyc, : 
Sir — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  referred  to  me  for  reply 
your  letter  of  the  14th  Nov.,  relating  to  the  action  "  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  &om  the  different 
States  of  the  Union,  held  at  New-Tork  on  the  29th  day  of  August 
last,"  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
referred  to. 

A  plea  in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate  but  interesting  portion  of 
the  human  family,  for  whose  benefit  the  interesting  memorial  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  framed,  would  not  be  passed 
lightly  over  if  emanating  from  the  most  humble  citizen,  but 
coming  as  in  the  present  instance,  firom  a  body  of  men  distin- 
guished for  intelligence  and  liberality,  individuals  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  a  service  the  only  remune- 
ration for  which  is  an  approving  conscience,  it  is  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideratioh. 

The  feeling  which  dictated  the  preparation  of  the  census  ta- 
bles to  make  them  available  for  the  uses  indicated  by  the  memo- 
rial, would  prompt  to  the  arrangement  of  the  information  for 
general  uses  in  such  manner  as  will  be  most  interesting  to 
the  public,  and  practically  beneficial  to  that  class  of  persons 
in  whose  behalf  your  sympathies  are  enlisted.  Appreciating 
the  importance  of  the  views  set  forth  in  your  memorial,  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  cen- 
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8US  returns,  those  with  reference  to  the  deaf-mutes  iu  the  United 
States,  will  be  arranged  in  a  form  such  as  will  readily  admit  of 
their  publication  in  the  manner  suggested: 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  known  to  the  convention  that  Congress 
has  not  yet  provided  for  the  printing  of  the  7th  census,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  convention  to  their  entire  consummation,  must  depend,  in 
no  small  degree,  upon  the  future  action  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obdt.  servant, 

JOS.  C,  G.  KENNEDY, 

Supt.  1th  census. 


s. 


&t»tt  ^t  VtW^^ovU^ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JAI.  24, 1851. 


REPORT 

Of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  to 
examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  Can%l  and 
Banking  Departments* 

To  the  Hod.  H.  J.  Raymond, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Sib: 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  May  26th,  1841,  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  and  Canal  Departments,  and  to 
examine  mto  the  condition  of  the  Banking  Department,  beg  leave  to 
submit  through  you  their  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Albany,  January  7th.  1861. 

S.  H.  JOHNSON, 

H.  J.  ALLEN, 

HARLOW  OODARD. 
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REPORT, 


The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  appointed  under 
the  act  entitled  ^^An  act  relating  to  the  examination  of  the  Treasu- 
rer's accounts,  and  the  Canal  and  Banking  Departments,"  passed 
May  25th,  1841,  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion of  said  departments. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1849, 
as  certified  by  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  day,two  millions  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  thousand  eight  hundred  sixty-two  dollais  and  twenty- 
five  cents, $2,196,862  25 

Receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1860,  six  millions  six  hun- 
dred and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five 
dollars  and  forty-eight  cents, 6,601,965  48 

Making  an  aggregate  of  eight  millions  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  seventy-three  cents, $8,798,817  73 

Daring  the  same  period  there  was 
paid  firom  the  treasury, upon  war- 
rants of  the  Comptroller,  the  sum 
of  two  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  dollars  and 
sixty-two  cents, $2,498,147  62 

And  upon  warrants  of  the  Auditor 
of  the  Canal  department,  four 
millions  nine  hundred  seventy- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  fifty- 
feur  dollars  and  forty-seven  c'ts,      4,974,264  47 
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Making  an  aggregate  of  seven  millions  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  two 
dollars  and  nme  cents, 7,472,402  09 

Leaving  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
a  balance  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and 
sixty-four  cents, $1,326,415  64 

Of  which  $817,483.39  appertains  to  the  Canal  Fund,  and  the 
residue  to  the  other  funds  of  the  State,  and  all  of  which  was  depos- 
ited to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  in  the  banks  designated  for  that 
purpose. 

The  committee  find  authority  for  all  the  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Comptroller  upon  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year. 


/ 


CANAL  DEPARTMENT. 


As  required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  committee 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Auditor,  the  Canal  Commissioners* 
the  superintendents  of  repairs,  the  collectors  of  tolls,  and  all  other 
accounts  kept  in  the  Canal  department,  and 

Report  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments have  been  made  according  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  condition  of  those  accounts,  to- 
gether with  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  on  account  of  each  and 
every  canal  and  improvement  respectively. 

Condition  of  the  Accounts. 

There  was  a  balance  in  sundry  banks,  on  the  30th  September, 
1849,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund, 
of $1,726,136  68 

There  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditor  securities  for 
investments,  on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund, 
amountbg  to 483,089  49 

Making  a  total  balance  on  hand  of $2,208,226  17 

Smce  that  period  there  has  been  received  on  account 
of  the  following  funds,  viz  :       * 
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Loan  on  account  of  the  Albany  Ba- 
sin,   $203,415  36 

Railroad  tolls, 136,424  92 

Erie  canal  enlargement,  •  •  • 18,120  99 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 3,160,749  ^2 

Oswego  canal, 99,973  14 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 27,589  59 

Chemung  canal,   16,276  54 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 1,796  17 

Chenango  canal, 20,343  66 

Black  River  canal, 2,359  79 

Genesee  Valley  canal,   28,821  98 

Oneida  Lake  canal, 2,|&13  19 

Chieida  River  improvement, 5,656  63 

Seneca  river  towing  path, • .  230  46 

Cayuga  Inlet, ^.. ?05  96 


Paid  during  the  same  period,  viz: 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  canal  debt,  article  7,  ^  1,  of  the 

constitution, $486,607  98 

linking  Fund  for  the  general  fund 

debt, 350,000  00 

General  Fund  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment,   200,000  00 

Interest   on  loan  for^  extraordinary 

repairs, 3,066  76 

Interest  on  loans  to  supply  deficiencies,  188,309  20 

Interest  on  loan  for  Albany  basin,. .  •  4,596  99 

Albany  basin, 203,416  36 

Railroad  tolls, 2,390  62 

Erie  canal  enlargement, .1 ,800,102  10 

Erie  and  Champlain  canal, 600,896  66 

Oswego  canal, 116,737  49 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 82,176  86 

Oiemung  canal, • 106,869  05 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 20,392  01 

Chenango  canal^ ;  •  37,034  88 


3,714,376  67 


$5,922,602  84 
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Black  River  canal, 222,926  34 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 551 ,168  16 

Oneida  Lake  canal, 7,764  05 

Oneida  river  improvement, 12,132  65 

Cayuga  Inlet, '. 102  98 


4,895,688  12 


$1,026,914  72 

The  above  payment  of  interest  on 
loan  for  Albany  basin,  is  due  from 
the  General  Fund, 4,596  99 

Total  balance  of  the  CanalFund,  30th 
Sept.  1850, $1,031,511  71 

Of  the  above  balance,  therens  on  de- 
posit in  banks,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  on  ac't  of  the 
Canal  Fund,  as  appears  by  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  respective  banks,  the 

sumof '  $817,483  39 

In  the  hands  of  the  Auditor,  securities 

for  investments  on  account  of  the 

Canal  Fund,  amounting  to, 209,431  33 

Due  from  the  General  Fund, 4,596  99 

$1,031^11  71 

Of  the  amount  deposited  and  invested  as  above  stated,  there  belongs  to 

The  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal 

debt, $326,823  20 

Fund  for  extra  repairs. 17,866  47 

Erie  canal  enlargement, 456,348  82 

Oswego  canal, 117,423  97 

Black  river  canal, 19,604  77 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 83,283  14 

Oneida  river  improvement, 10,161  34 

$1,031^11  71 


^ 
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BANEINO  DEPARTMENT. 

m 

As  required  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  aforesaid  the  com- 
mittee haye  examined  the  condition  of  the  Banking  Department,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  entitled  ^^  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  entitled,  ^  An  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  bank- 
iag,'''  passed  May,  14th  1840,  and 

Repoet  : 

That  they  have  examined  the  securities  deposited  in  the  Comptrol* 
ler's  office  by  banking  associations  and  individual  bankers,  together 
with  the  books  and  papers  therein  relating  to  the  business  of  bank-, 
ing,  from  which  they  are  enabled  to  report,  the  true  state  and  condi- 
tioD  of  that  department  to  the  Legislature. 

The  whole  number  of  banking  associations  and  individual  bank- 
ers organized  and  doing  business  under  ^  The  General  Banking  Law" 
is  136,  viz : 

Banking  associations, ••.•••••••     71 

Individual  bankers,  •• •     66 

136 

The  whole  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  said  associations 
and  individual  bankers,  outstanding  on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1850,  was  Sl4,203,116.  For  the  redemption  of  which,  securities 
are  deposited  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Comptroller,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $14,823,087.46,  viz  : 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $2,320,914  71 

New-York  State  stock,  4 J  per  cent., 226^60  00 

«•                   5          «         4,245,690  92 

«                  5J       «         1,071,400  00 

«                  6         «         2,565,679  26 

United  States  stock,       5          «         1,266,262  34 

«                  6         "         1,628,218  85 

Illinois  State  stock,       6         «         651,696  60 

Michigan    «                  6          "         220,000  00 

Arkansas    "                  6         "         375,000  00 

Indiana      "         2J&5         "        6,650  00 
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Alabama  State  stock,  6  percent., •       934,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite  for  stocks  matured  and  bonds  and 
mortgages  paid, 212,106  88 

$14,823,087  66 

Total  amount  of  securities  held  December  1, 1849,..  11,916,806  39 

.^^^^■^^^^^^"■^■^«^— ™w 

Increase  of  securitiesfrom  Dec.  l,1849,toI>ec.l,  1850,  $2,906,281  17 

Total  amount  of  cboulatiaft,  Dee.  1, 1850,.  •««.••«  14,203,115  00 
"  «  1849, 11,180,676  00 

Total  increase  of  circulation  from  Dec.  1,  1849,  to 
Dec.  1, 1850,.. « 13,022,440  00 


Hm  following  is  a  particular  statement  of  the  securities  held  by 
eadi  bank,  all  whiok  were  examined  by  the  committee. 


Securities  held  in  trust  in  the  Free  Bank  Department^  Dec.  1, 1850. 

Agricultural  BatUcy  Herkimer. 

Bonds  and  mortgages .  •  •  • •  •     t;44,860  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent ....       10,600  00 

«  •«     6       «        . . .  •       28,600  00 

United  States  '^     b       ^^        ....       21 ,000  00 

105,060  00 

Circulation 104,815  00 


Mhany  Exchange  Bank^  .Albany. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $38,850  00 

Arkansas  State  stock  6  per  cent ....        50,000  00 

Michigan  <<  6       "        8,000  00 

96,850  00 

Circulation 75,865  00 

.American  Exchange  Bank^  JfeuhYork. 

New-York  State  stock  6  per  cent |74,000  00 

United  States  "5      «         ....         8,600  00 

(€  <<    6      "         •  •  • «        70  000  00 

nibois  State  <<    6      <«         V.V.      380,666  67 

,     533,266  67 

Circulation 438,052  00 

Jlmenia  Bank^  .Omenta. 

New-Yoik  State  stock  4^  per  cent ....      $18,000  00 

"  "6        «        ...         29,082  00 

United  States         <^     6        «       ....        30,000  00 

77,082  00 

Circulation 76,181  00 

American  Bank^  Chautauque  Co. 

New-York  State  stock  5  percent 70^93  00 

Circulation 70^93  00 
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Bank  of  MMonj  Albion. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $45,934  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent....  32.177  00 

u            «      6        *«       ....  5,000  00 

United  States          «       6        «       ....  37,000  00 

Illinois  State          "       6        "       ....  6,729  40 

Indiana     "            «  2J&5     «       ....  6,650  00 

Cash  in  deposit 6,000  00 

^  139^490  40 

Circulation 130,^80  00 

Bank  of  Attica^  Buffalo. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $51,905  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent 28,628  00 

United  States  '*      5        «       ....         8,100  00 

«  <«     6       •"       ....        14,000  00 

102,633  00 

Circulation 101,100  00 

Bank  of  Avbum^  Auburn. 

New-York  State  stock  6  per  cent 60,000  00 

Circulation 60,000  00 

Adams  Bank,  Adams. 

New  York  State  stock  5  per  cent....  $15,000  00 
u  «      6'       "      . . . .        36,000  00 

United  States  «      5        «      ....  7,200  00 

c<  "6        "      4,000  00 

62,200  00 

Circulation 61,829  00 

Bank  of  Bainbridge^  Penn  Yan. 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent ....      $90,000  00 
«  "      5i      "      . . . .  3,000  00 

93,000  00 

Circulation 92,991  00 

BaUston  Spa  Bank^  BaUston  Spa, 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 8,500  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,.. .        84,952  00 
w  «  6      "         ...        20,000  00 

113,452  00 

Circulation, 112,002  00 

Black  River  Bank^  Waiertovm. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $56,283  62 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . .        43,000  00 

«  <«  6        "        . . .  9,000  00 

United  States  6        "        ...         5,000  00 

113,283  62 

Circulation, 113,275  00 
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Broadway  Sank^  Jfevo-York. 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent.,  ..    $112,300  00 
United  States  6      «  ...      115,000  00 

227,300  00 

Circulation, 227,300  00 

Bowery  Banky  Kew-York. 

New  York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . .     $195,735  40 

«  «  6i      «       ...  2,000  00 

United  States  6        '^       ...         10,000  00 

207,73*  40 

Circulation, 207,699  00 

Champlain  Bank,  Ellenburgh. 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., . . .       $54,000  00 

"  •«  5i    «         ...         10,000  00 

United  States  5      "         ...         59,000  00 

123,000  00 

Circulation, 120,680  00 

Chemical  Bank,  J^ew-York. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . .     $144,710  00 

«  «  5i      "        ...         10,000  00 

«  «  6        "        ...       125,400  00 

United  States  6        "       ...        30,000  00 

310,110  00 

Circulation, 309.477  00 

Chester  Bank,  Chester. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $8,500  00 

Ncw-Yoik  State  stock,  5  per  cent., . .  .\       76,616  00 
«  «  5i    "         ....        12,000  00 

«  «  6      *«         ....  1,000  00 

98,116  00 

Circulation, 98,108  00 

Ouylei^s  Bank,  Palmyra, 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $16,400  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      50,000  00 

«  "  54     «         ....         6,000  00 

«  "  6       «         ....         3,870  00 

United  States  6       <•         ....       10,000  00 

86,270  00 

Circulation, 86,270  00 

Camden  Bank,  Camden. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $60,800  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . . .      54,500  00 
United  States  5       «         ....         6,000  00 

121,300  00 

Circulation, 120,683  00 
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Cortland  County  Bankj  Ashfori* 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent., ....      $52,000  00 

United  States  5      «  ....         17,000  00 

«  6      "         ....         53,000  00 

122,000  GO 

Circulation, 122,000  00 

Commercial  Bankj  Rochester. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 145,950  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent. .  • .  •      94,450  00 

«  «  5i    «        7,000  00 

«  «  6      "        40,600  00 

United  States  stock,      6      "        4,000  00 

Illinois  State      «  6      "        20,000  00 

311,900  00 

Circulation, 307,300  00 

Commercial  Bank^  Troy. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 40,370  00 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, 30,000  00 

"  «*       54      «        ....      22,500  00 

«  «       6        «       ....  550  00 

United  States         "       6        "       ....      20,000  00 

113,420  00 

Circulation, 113^20  00 

Commercial  Banky  Albany, 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, ....    120.000  00 
«  "      6       "         ....      86,000  00 

206,000  00 

Circulation, 195,700  00 

Commercial  Bank^  Lockport. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent,....      10,200  00 

United  States  "      6      «         ....      10,000  00 

«  u      6      <c  ^  ^  ^  ^      10,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, 35,352  33 

66,652  33 

Circulation, 64,411  00 

City  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....      50,000  00 
United  States  "      6      "         ....      50,000  00 

100,000  00 

Circulation,. 
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Commercid  Banky  Whitehall. 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent,...,    $10,000  00 

«  w       6      «         . .  • .      60,000  00 

United  States,         «       6      "         ....     40,000  00 

$100,000  00 

Circulation, , 97,899  00 

Commercial  Banky  Allegany  county. 

New-York  State  stock,  4^  per  cent, . .  • .    $  11 ,000  00 
«  «      5        "         ....      69,207  00 

«  "      5i      «         ....      22,800  00 

*«  «      6        «         ....      16,500  00 

United  States         "6        "         ....      26,558  72 
«  «      6        «         ....      76,450  00 

222,515  72 

Circulation, 220,305  00 

Bank  of  Commerce^  Jfew-York. 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, 20,000  00 

Circulation, 20,000  00 

CUizeni  Bank,  Watertown. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $25,500  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent,....       5,000  00 

"  «      6        «         ....      10,000  00 

United  States         «       5        «        ....      10,000  00 

^       50,500  CD 

Circulation, 60,00*  00 

Bank  of  Coming^  Coming. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $25,550  00 

Michigan  State  stock,  5  per  cent, 20,000  00 

lUinoii  «  6      "         50,000  00 

95,550  00 

Circulation, 63,336  00 

Bank  of  Cayuga  Lake^  Ithaca. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., 60,341  OO 

Circulation, 60,337  00 

Bank  of  Central  Jfew-York^  Utica. 

Bonds  and  mortgages,. •  • .  • $37,855  00 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,  . . .  15,000  00 

«                «          5J    «         ....  7,000  00 

«                «          6      «         ....  ^5,000  00 

Arkansas           <*           6      «         ....  25,000  00 

Michigan           '<          6      «<         ....  5,000  00 

niin^              <<          6      <<         ....  4,600  00 

99,455  00 

Circulation, 84,800  00 
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City  Bankf  Oswego. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 141,360  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....        32,000  00 

"  "  5i    "         ....         5,000  00 

United  States  stock       5      "         ....       25,000  00 

«  «  6      «         %...       11,000  00 

$114,350  00 

Circulation, 111,850  OO 

Canal  Bank^  Lockport. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $3,674  00 

Arkansas  State  stock,  6  per  cent.,  ....       47,000  00 
Illinois  «  6      "  . . . .         2,691  76 

53,366  76 

Circulation, 24,991  00 

Ddaware  Bankj  Delhi. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      |40,554  30 
«  «  5i    *'         ....        27,0(0  00 

Michigan  «  6      «         ....        15,000  00 

8,000  00 
40,000  00 

130^54  30 

Circulation,  107,684  00 

Drover^s  Bank^  St.  Lawrence  county. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $31,577  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,, 

u  u  6       ^^ 

United  States     «  6      " 

«  «  6      « 


Illinois  «  6      « 

Arkansas  ^^  6      ^^ 


32,800  00 
22,000  00 
20,000  00 
38,000  00 

144,377  00 

Circulation, 142,863  00 

Dutchess  County  Bank^  Amenta. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      $43,700  00 

u  a  6       '^         ....        37  625  00 

United  States  stock,     5       ««         ! ! ! !        3o'oOO  00 

<«  «  6       "         ....       50,000  00 

161,325  00 

Circulation, » 157,990  00 

Bank  of  Dansville^  Dansville, 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $71,667  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . . .       46,038  00 

«  «  6i    "         ....        11,000  00 

«  «  6      "         ....        10,000  00 

United  States  stock,      6      «         ....        10,000  00 

148,705  00 

Circulation, 148,677  00 
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Exchange  Banky  Buffalo. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ; $24,000  00 

Circulation,  23,991  00 

Exchange  Banky  Genesee,  Batavia. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $35,456  25 

New- York  State  stock,  5 J  per  cent.,. .  5,000  00 

"  "  6      «         ....        13,000  00 

United  States  stock,       6     «         ....  4,000  00 

Arkansas  State  stock,    6      «         ....        20,000  00 

77,456  25 

Circulation,  72,312  00 

Exchange  Bank,  Lockport. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $30,742  00 

New-York  State  stock,  4|  per  cent, ....  21 ,000  00 
"  "6        «        ....  7,710  00 

"  "     5 J      "        ....  3,000  00 

62,452  00 

Circulation, 60,315  00 

Bank  of  the  Empire  State,  Fairport. 

New-York  State  stock,  4^  per  cent, ....  $2,300  00 
"  "     5        «       ....        25,800  00 

"  «     5  J      «       ....        40,000  00 

"  "6        «       . . . .         2,000  00 

United  States  "5  «  ....  46,095  48 
"  "     6        «       ....        14,000  00 

130,195  48 

Circulation, 125,988  00 

Eagle  Bank,  Brighton. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  J  per  cent, ....      $18,000  00 

"  «     6        "        ....        10,000  00 

United  States         «     6        «        ....        25,092  55 

53,092  55 

Circulation, 52,551  00 

Fulton  Bank,  Mew-York. 

New-York  State'stock,  ^  per  cent, ....  $61,000  00 
"  "5        «       ....      190,14100 

"  "6        «        ....         5,000  00 

256,141  00 

Circulation, 250,400  00 
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Franklin  Bank^  Chautauque  Co. 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, $82,622  52 

Circulation, 82^22  00 

Fort  Plain  Bank^  Fori  Plain. 


Bonds  and  mortgages, 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, 
«  "      6i      « 

a  <<      6        <' 

United  States         «      5        « 

Michigan  State      ^'      6        ^^ 


•  ■ 


$34,500  00 

2,140  00 

5,000  00 

35,000  00 

20,000  00 

11,000  00 

107,640  00 


Circulation, 106,158  00 

Fort  Stanvrix  Bank^  Rome. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $7,550  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, . .  • ,        77,901  25 

"  «      6       «        ....       22,175  00 

United  States         «      6       «       . . .  •       30,000  00 

.  137,626  25 

Circulation, 136^07  00 

Farmers^  Banky  Amsterdam. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $27,400  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, ....        32,100  00 
«  "      6       "        ....  1,000  00 

60,500  00 

Circulation, 60,500  00 

Fanners'  Banky  Hudson. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $37,200  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent,. . . .  14,000  00 
Michigan  State  "  6  "  ....  22,000  00 
Arkansas  State       ^<      6       ^<        ....       28,000  00 

101,200  00 

Circulation, 86,002  00 

Farmers^  Banky  Chautauque  Co. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $50,100  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....       80,000  00 

«  «        5§        «     . . . .        10,000  00 

United  States      "        6  <«....        19,670  95 

— — —     159  770  96 
Circulation, 159^406  00 
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Farmer^  end  Drav^ri  Bank^  Scmers. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $18,400  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, .  •  •  •        10,000  00 

<^  «        6  «     ...•         2,000  00 

niinois  "        6  <     . .  • .       60,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, 2,316  00 

82,716  00 

Circulation, 58,!233  00 

Farmers^  and  Mechanic^  Bank^  Ome^ee. 

Bonds  and  mortgagesi $17,168  00 

Nfw-»York  State  stock,  6  per  cent,.  •  •  •         6,000  00 
Arkansas  "        6  <<....       28,000  00 

60,168  00 

Circulation, 40,604  00 

Fanners*  and  Mechanics^  Banky  Rochester. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $20,000  00 

Middgan  State  stock,  6  per  cent, 10,000  00 

Illinois  "        6         «     21,008  77 

Cash  in  deposite, 2,969  19 

63,967  96 

Circulation, * 41,1^46  00 

Bank  of  Fishkilly  Fishkill. 

Mew-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....     $63,099  00 

United  States       "        6         «     . . . .        16,000  00 

«  «        6  "     ....       36,601  30 

'     ■      103,600  30 

Circulation, 100,000  08 

IVeemeni  Banky  Washington  Co. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, ....       $3,367  00 

«  «  6i        "     V...  6,000  00 

«  «  6  «     ....        17,966  16 

United  States    «  6  «     . . . .        13,000  00 

«  «  6  «     ....        32,000  00 

61,332  16 

Circulation, 60,792  00 

FartMTs'^  Bankj  Hamilton  Co. 

Bond  and  mortgages, $11,730  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent,. . . .        44,000  00 

United  States    «  6  «     ....  7,856  19 

«  "  6  «     . . . .        3i;000  00 

94,686  19 

Circulation, 94,363  00 

[Assembly,  No.  2a  J  2 
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FYontier  Banky  Watertown, 


BoDds  and  mortgages, 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent^. 
«  «  6  "     . 

United  States    "  5  «     . 

«  «  6  "     . 


$31,300  60 

15,500  00 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

4,500  00 


$62,300  00 
Circulation, 61,650  00 

^Franklin  County  Banky  Mahne. 

Cash  in  deposite, « •  •  •  •  •         4,913  00 

Circulation, 4,913  00 

Crenesee  County  Bank^  Le  Roy. 

Bobd  and  mortgages, 154,987  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....       10,000  00 
Arkansas  "  6  «     .•..       25,000  00 

89,987  00 

Circulation, 69,983  00 

Hungerford^s  Bank^  Adams. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $32,840  00 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent. , .  • .  •         9,000  00 

«  «  6      «'         ....       20,000  00 

United  States  5       <<         ....  4,000  00 

66,840  00 

Circulation, 66,712  00 

Hartford  Banky  Washington  Co. 

New*York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      $41,684  10 
United  States  6      <<         ....       50,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, 10,988  00 

102,672  10 

Circulation, 101,288  00 

*  Henry  KeejPs  Bank^  Watertown. 

Cash  in  deposite, k ..       48,834  62 

Circulation, 48,247  00 

Hamilton  Exchange  Banky  Hamilton. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....     $26,000  00 

«  «  5i    «         ....  1,000  00 

United  States  5      "         ....        14,000  00 

"  6      «         ....        10,000  00 

51,000  00 

Circulation, 48,896  00 

•Giyen  aotiea  of  elotlng  bmbieti. 


• 
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HoUister  Bank  Buffalo^  Buffalo. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $49,670  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....       36,000  00 

"  «  5i     «         ....       10,000  00 

United  States  6       <<         ....        5,000  00 

$100,670  00 

Circulation, v •       98,820  00 

James  Banky  JamavUle, 

Bonds  and  mortgages $39,888  00 

New-Tork  State  stock  6  per  cent....        11,200  00 
«            «      5J     «      ...•  6,000  00 

UnitedStates          «      5       «      ....  5,000  00 

Hichijgan  State       "      6       <<      ....        18,000  00 
Gash  in  deposite 240  46 

80,328  46 

Circulation 76,743  QO 

Kirkland  Bankj  CHinion. 

Bonds  and  mortgages ...•••....       $8,020  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent ....        17,000  00 

26,020  00 

Circulation 26,000  00 

Knickerbocker  Bankj  Genoa. 

New-York  State  stock  6  per  cent ....      $24,000  00 

"  "     6      «        ....       50,000  00 

UnitedStates  «      5      «        ....        51,000  00 

Ckah  in  deposite 10y463  46 

136,463  46 

Circulation 133^03  00 

Bank  of  Kinderhook,  Kinderhook. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $34^90  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent....       54,000  00 
Michigan  State        '<     6        ^^      ....         6,000  00 

' 93^90  00 

Circulation 91,880  00 

Long  Island  Bank,  Brooklyn. 

New-York  State  stock  6  percent....    $173^907  00 
«  «      6        «       ....  9,000  00 

182,907  00 

Circulation 182,907  00 
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Luther  WrigWs  Bank^  Oswego. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $14/)(M  76 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent., ...       83,187  00 

do  do       6i        <<  22,000  00 

do  do       6  <^  15,000  00 

United  States,     do       6         <<  6,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, « 20,000  00 

•169,191  76 

Circulation, 168,691  00 

Loekpart  Bank  fy  Trust  Co.j  Lochpari. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages, $40,960  00 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent., .  • .  6,134  77 

Alabama  State      do     6  per  cent., . . .        34,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, 4,937  83 

85,082  60 

Circulation,. 77,732  00 

■ 

Bank  of  Lowville,  Louwille. 

Bonds  and  mortgages,. •  •  • $49,460  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent 32,000  00 

do  do     6J      "  4,000  00 

Arkansas  State,    do      6        <<  30,000  00 

116,460  00 

Circulation, 98,460  00 

Bank  of  Lake  Eriey  Buffalo. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., $63,000  00 

Circulation, 63,000  OO 

Mechancis^  Banking  Association^  Jfew-York. 

New-York  State  stock,  4^  per  cent., . . .  $41,700  00 

do                 do      5          «  153,212  00 

do                 do      5J        "  59,000  00 

do                 do      6          <^  42,000  00 

United  States,      do      6          ^  16,000  00 

310,912  00 

Circulation,. 308,985  00 

Middletown  Bank^  Middletovm. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $44,100  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . . .        7,900  00 

«  **  5  J       «... .       17,000  00 

"  "  6        «      ....         5,000  00 

United  States  6        «       ....       12,000  00 

Illinois  State  6        «       ....         7,000  00 

93,000  00 

Circulation, 89,998  00 
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Mohawk  Valley  Bank^  Mohawk. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $40,045  00 

New- York  State  stock,  ^  per  cent.,  4,000  00 

«                «              5         «  34,867  00 

«                «             54       «  19,000  00 

«                "             6         «  16,453  00 

United  States              16         ^^  10.500  00 

4  —  9124^65  00 

Circulation, 124,665  00 

Mchdyre  Bank,  Jldirondac. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent. , . « « «      |30,000  00 
«  '^  5J     «        ....        20,000  00 

60,000  00 

Circulation, 50,000  00 

Merchants^  Bank,  Canandatgua. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      $48,122  09 

«  «  6 J      «... .        36,000  00 

United  States  5         *'       . . .  •        56,200  00 

«  6        "... .        20,000  00 

150^22  09 

Circulation, 157,753  00 

Merchant^  Bunkj  Chautauque  couniy, 

Ncw-York^State  stock,  5^  per  cent,. . .    $122,000  00 

"  «  6        "      . . . .        10,000  00 

United  States  stock,       5        ^'      ....        24,034  90 

166/)34  90 

Clrculatioui ^ ' 155,283  00 

Merchant^  Bank^  Erie  county. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, . . , $2,600  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....        15,000  00 

17,600  00 

Circulation, 17,001  00, 

MerehdsUi  Bank^  in  Paughkeepm. 

New-Yodr  State  stock,  6  per  cent, .  •  • .      $40,000  00 

«  "  6     «         ...•       92,000  00 

United  States  stock,      6      «         ....         4,000  00 

r —     136,000  00 

Circulation, 135,996  00  * 

Merchant!^  and  Farmeri  Bank^  Carmel. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, ....      $36,600  00 

«       *    «  "         ....        10,000  00  .  .' 

United  States  slock,    [5     <^         ....       401,000  00 

m^   i:^=:        »imi.  85.600  00 

Cireulation,* « « .  «^ SS^SOO  00 


A 


« 
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Merchants  and  Farmer^  Bankj  Ithaca. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $19^0  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, . . .  •  5,000  00 
United  States  stock,  6  «  ....  6,000  00 
Michigan  State  stock,  6       <^         ....       21,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, 7,600  00 

^-       .     167,880  00 

Circulation, A 57,880  00 

Merdumts*  Exchange  Bank,  New^York. 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, 154,900  00 

Circulation, 154,900  00 

Mercantile  Bank,  JfeuhYork. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent |44,000  00 

«  «  5i    "         ....        19,000  00 

«  «  6      «         . .  • .         5,000  00 

United  States  Stock,      6      <<         ....       48,075  00 

116,076  00 

Circulation, 83,250  00 

H.  J.  Miners's  Bank  of  Utica,  Fredania, 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....  $25,000  00 
United  States  stock,      6     <<         ....        25,000  00 

50,000  OCT 

Circulation, 49,999  00 

■ 

Marine  Bank,  Buffalo. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 162,400  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, ....  5,000  00 

«  «  6      «         ....        25,000  00 

United  States  stock,      5      <<         ....         5,000  00 

"  «  6      «         ....       26,000  00 

112400  W 

Circulation, 112,050  00 

Jforth  River  Bank,  Jfeto^York. 

New-York  State  stocky  5  per  cent, ....      $61,000  00 

«  "  6i    «         ....       98,000  00 

•*  «  6      «         ....      132,632  00 

United  States  stock,     5      ^<         ....       34,000  00 

«  <^  6      "         ....        90,000  00 

406.532  00 

Circulation, %wv 404,181  00 
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I 

Jforthem  Bank  ofJfeuhYorki  Madrid. 

New-York  State  stock,  5j^  per  cent, . . .  .$146,000  00 

United  States  «      5        «         ....     20,000  00 

«  «      6        «  ....     12,000  00 

$178,000  00 

Circulation, 177,486  00 

Jforthem  Exchange  Bank,  Brasher  Falls. 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, $65,000  00 

7,000  00 
13,000  00 
44,000  00 
33,000  00 

162,000  00 

Circulation, 160,210  00 

Jforthem  Canal  Banky  Fort  Ann. 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, $14,600  00 

50,000  00 
14,600  00 
17,000  00 

96,100  00 

Circulation,  95,485  00 

JfevhYork  Stock  Bank^  Durham. 
New-York  State  stock,  4^  per  cent,. . . .     $8,000  00 
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92,000  00 
Circulotion, 91,284  00 

JfewYork  Security  Bank,  Saratoga  courUy. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $5,000  00 

New-York  State  stock;  5  per  cent, 45,000  00 

50,000  00 

Circulation, 60,000  00 

Bank  of  JCew  Rochdlcj  Bolivar. 

Bondsand  mortgages, $17,790  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent., ....  34,898  10 

«                «          6      «         ....  3,000  00 

United  States               6       <<         ....  30,700  00 

86,888  10 

Circulation, 86,376''O0 

Jfeuh  York  State  Stock  Security  Bankj  Jfeuh  York. 

New-York  State  stock,  6  percent., 600  00 

Circulation , 280  00 
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Oliver  Lee  tr  Companj^s  Bank^  Buffalo, 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent. , . . . ,      |43,000  00 

«<  ««  6      «         . . .  •  7,000  00 

United  States  5      *'         ....       50,000  00 

$100,000  00 

Circulation, 100,000  00 

Ostaego  County  Bank,  Granby. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      $22,000  00 

«  «  6       "         ....       23,250  00 

United  States  6      «         ....       45,000  00 

90,260  00 

Circulation, 89,728  00 

Ocean  Banky  ^ew^York. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....  $3,697  00 
«  «  5i    "         ....       28,000  00 

«  «  6      "         ....       62,100  00 

United  States  5      «         ....       10,000  00 

«  6      "         . .  • .       73,000  00 

166,797  00 

Circulation, 166^98  00 

Palmyra  Bankj  J^evfark. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $14,604  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....         5,000  00 

: «  «      5J     «        ....  1,000  00 

"^Jt  «      6       "        . .  • .         3,000  00 

United  States         «      6       « •      ....         3,000  00 

«  «      6       "        ....         5,000  00 

31,604  00 

Circulation,. i 31,365  00 

Patchin  Bank  of  Buffalo* 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $29,143  00 

New-Vork  State  stock,  4*  per  cent, ....  39,200  00 
«  «     5         "       . . . .  7,800  00 

«  «     5J      «       ....        11,000  00 

«  «      6         «       ....        16,900  00 

^ 10(4,043  0© 

Circulation, .•., 101,933  00 

Pine  Plains  Bank,  Pine  Plains. 

Bonds  ani  mortgages, $50,000  00 

MeWr^Yoiic  State  stock,  5  i  per  cent, ....  10,000  00 
Michigan  State  «  6  "  ....  20,000  00 
Arkansas  State      "6         «       ....        43,000  00 

123,000  00 

.    Circulation, 97,821  00 
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Potceil  Bank,  JVetoburgh. 

Bondsand  mor^ges, "VSe^gOS  00 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, ....        34,092  00 
United  States  "5        "       ....        10,000  00 

Michigan  State       <<     6       <<       ....        16,000  00 

•!  16,000  00 

Circulation, 116,700  00 

PraUsvUle  Bank,  PraitsvUle. 

New- York 'State  stock,  6  per  cent,, . . .       50,000  00 
United  States         «      6       «        50,000  00 

100,000  00 

Circulation, 100,000  00 

PfoU  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

New- York  State  stock,  5   per  cent, ....     $25,000  00 
United  States    "  5  "     . . . .        25,000  00 

' i60,000  00 

Circulation, 60,000  00 

»  • 

Putnam  County  Bank,  Farmers'  MUls. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 129,330  00 

New-York  State  stock,  4 j|  per  cent, ....  3,000  00 

«                "          5          "     , . . .  53,036  00 

«               "          6i        «     ....  78,100  00 

«                "          6          "     ....  85  420  00 

United  States     «          5          «!.*!!  IO0J2OO  00 

«               «          6          ««...;  45,500  00 

■—     394,586  00 

Circulation, 386,393  00 

Putnam   Valley  Bank,  Putnam  Co. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent,. . . .  $12,285  66 

"               «         5t        "      ....  28,000  00 

"               M          6          «     ....  11,034  00 

United  States    ^(          5          <■.,..  31,000  00 

«               •*          6          «     . . . .  5,000  00 


97,319  66 
Circulation, 86,228  00 


S6  fA 

« 

Bank  of  Pateling,  Dutchess  Co. 

Bonds  and  mortgages,. .  /• $28,900  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, . .  • .        15,000  00 

u  u  6  «     ....        25,000  00 

United  States    «  5  "     . . . .       27,405  86 

it  «  6  «     . . . .         6,600  00 

$102,806  86 

Circulation, 101,200  00 


Phanix  Bank^  Bainbndgt. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $26,704  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent,. . . .       42,265  00 

«  «  5J        «     ....         9,000  00 

United  States    «  5  «     . . . .        16,000  00 

«  «  6  "     . . . .        36,000  00 

128,969  OO 

Circulation, 125,586  00 

Pacijk  Bank,  JfeuhYork^ 

New- York  State  stock,  5 J  per  cent. . . .       $2,000  00 
a  u  6  «     ....       66,116  00 

United  States     "  6  «     ....        66,000  00     ^^^^^^^ 

132,116  00 

Circulation, 114,000  00 

Roehuter  Bank,  Rochester. 

Bondsand  mortgages, •^S'l^  ^ 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent,. . . .       27,354  00 
«  u        '5/      «     ....        6,000  00 

((  .«  6  «*      ....       39,000  00 

123,118  33 

Circulation, 123,108  00 

Btade  of  Rondout,  Rondout. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent $16,000  00 

«  «  6J        "     ....         1,000  00 

^  M  M  6  "     ....       85,000  34 

— — — ^—     101  000  34 

Circulation, lOo',300  00 

Suffolk  Cotmiy  Bank,  Sag  Harbor. 

New-York  State  stock,  4^  per  cent, . . .     $16,260  00 
«  ««  6  «     ....        48,263,63 

u  «  64        «     ....         1,000  00 

United  States    «  6  «     ....       12.000  00       ^^^^^^ 

77,603  63 

Circulation, 76<*64  00 
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Siaie  Bank  at  Saugerties,  Sattgeriies^ 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....      $50,000  29 
United  States  stock,      6      "         19,100  00 

$69,100  29 

Circulation,  69,098  00 

Bank  of  Syractisej  Syracuse. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $111,576  86 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., ....       20,000  00 

«  «  6      *<         . . .  •       60,000  00 

United  States  stock,      6      <<         ....         5,000  00 

«  «  6      «         ....       30,000  00 

Michigan  <<  6       "  ....        60,000  00 

276,576  86 

Circulation, 275,205  00 

Bank  of  Silver  Creeky  Silver  Creek. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $36,790  00 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent.,. . . .        15,000  00 

«  «  5i    «         ....         6,000  00 

"  «  6      «         ....        13,000  00 

BUnois  «  6      «         ....        20,000  00 

90,790  00 

Circulation,  81,103  OO 

Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs^  Saratoga  Springs. 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent., . . . .  $46,757  00 
''  «'  5i    «         ....  2,000  $0 

«  "  6      «         ....  1,700  00 

Cash  in  deposite, ^. 20,000  00 

70,457  00 

Circulation, 70,457  00 

Syracuse  City  Bank^  Syracuse. 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent.,  . .      $60,000  00 

United  States        "       5      «         ....       61,700  00 

«  «       6      <•         ....         5,000  00 

106,700  00 

Circulation, 100,000  OO 

Sullivan  County  Bank,  Monticello. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $24,900  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent. ,. . .  23,259  69 
«  «  6      "         ....  3,000  00 

61,169  69 

Circulation, 60^00  00 


28  [Ab 

Unadilla  Bank,  Unadilla. 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent., $28,900  00 

"  «^         5J    «         .•..        16,000  00 

"  "  6      «         ....        56,600  00 

United  States  stock,      5       "         10,000  00 

«  «  6      "         ....        50,000  00 

$160,500  00 

Circulation,  160,500  00 

UUca  City  Bankf  Utica, 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $43,478  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent., ....      100,000  00 
United  States  stock,      6      "         ....        10,000  00 

153^78  00 

Circulation,  153^74  00 

Bank  of  Utica,  Utica, 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent.,. . . .     $10,500  00 
United  States  stock,       5      «         ....       10,800  00 

21,300  00 

Circulation, 21,000  00 

Bank  of  Vernon,  Vernon^ 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $10,550  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent. , 70,000  00 

80^50  00 

Circulation,   80,537  00 

*  Village  Bank,  Randolph. 

United  States  stock,  6  per  cent., $5,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, 6,851  00 

11,851  00 

Circulation, 11,845  00 

Waterfown  Bank  and  Loan  Company,  Waterlown. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $30,561  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, 4,000  00 

«  "        5i      «         ....     11,000  00 

United  States         "        6        "         ..•.     15,000  00 

60,561  00 

Circulation, 59,996  00 

Wooster  Sherman^s  Bank,  Watertovm. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $25,733  00 

New-York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, 13,04?  18 

"  "       6        "         ....       5,000  00 

United  States        «       6        "        ....       8,000  00 

61,780  18 

Circulation, 51,774  00 

•GHten  aottc*  of  e]<>iai|^  buii««Mv 
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WhUe*s  Bank  of  Buffalo^  Buffalo. 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, '. (46,576  00 

Circulation, 46^66  00 

WkUe  Plains  Bank,  JVaples, 

Bonds  and  mortgages, ^,738  69 

New- York  State  stock,  5  per  cent, 16,630  90 

«  «         54      «         ....       4,000  00 

«  «        6       «         ....     24,000  00 

United  States,       "        6       <^         ....     23,841  25 

Cash  in  deposite, 10,151  00 

84,361  84 

Circulation, 83,056  00 

Woihington  County  Bank,  Union  village. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $29,031  00 

niiDois  State  stock,  6  per  cent, 50,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite, •  •  •         250  00 

79,281  00 

Circulation, 68,769  00 

Bank  of  Watertovm,  Watertoum. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $20,189  20 

Arkansas  State  stock  6  per  cest....       39,000  00 
Illinois  State  ^'6        <^        ....  1,000  00 

60,189  20 

Circulation 26,982  00 

Bank  of  Waterville,  WatervUle. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $23,020  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent....  35,280  00 

«            «      5i     «       ....  4,000  00 

"            "       6        "       ....  4,000  00 

United  States         «      6        "       ....  12,000  00 

Illinois  State           «       6        «       ....  30,000  00 

'  108,300  00 

Circulation 102,664  00 

Bank  of  Whitestovm,  WhUestown. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $23,750  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent....       50,000  00 

«  "       5i      «       . . . .  2,000  00 

«  «       6        «     .....  5,000  00 

United  States         ««       6        «       ....  8,000  00 

88,750  00 

Circulation 88,750  00 


^ 
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Bank  of  Wutfidd,  Wes^ield. 

Bonds  and  mortgages $4,160  00 

New-York  State  stock  5  per  cent....       61,000  00 

$56,160  00 

CSrcula  tion 66 ,160  00 

*Warren  County  Bank,  Johndmrgh, 

Oash  in  deposite. .  • •  •        16,^81  00 

Circulation 16,681  00 

Western  Bank,  Washington  county. 

Bonds  and  mortgages,.  •  • .  •  • $64,866  00 

New- York  State  stock,  6  per  cent,  ....     29,407  81 

"  «        6        «        ....      5,480  00 

United  States        <<        6        «<        ....       1,200  00 

«  «        6        "        ....     23,600  00 

110^442  81 

Circulation, 110,110  00 

Western  Bank  of  Loelqport^  Lockport. 

Bonds  and  mortgages, $10,642  00 

New-York  State  stock,  6  per  cent, 13,000  00 

United  States  ««-     6        «         ....     10,000  00       # 

«  ««      6        «         ....     12,600  00 

46,142 ''00 

Circulation, 27,000  00 


^Walter  Joy's  Bank,  Btffalo. 
irculation, 2J111  00 

•  Oir«a  ttotiM  of  olotinf  ImtiBMi. 


Cash  in  deposite, 4,680  01 

Ci      '    ' 
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The  committee  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their  admiration  of  the 
system  of  accounts  established  in  the  several  departments. 

The  proper  responsibility  of  each  officer  employed  in  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  State  is  perfectly  preseryed,  and  the  checks  of  one  upon 
the  other,  are  so  thoroughly  maintained,  as  to  afford  absolute  securi- 
ty against  an  improper  appropriation  of  the  public  funds  and  securi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  the  vouchers  required  for  all  the  public  ex- 
penditures, are  as  ample,  certain  and  satisfactory  as  seem  attainable 
by  any  effort  of  human  contrivance.  ' 

We  cannot  close  this  reference  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  finandal  officers  which  our  duty  has  called  us  to  examine,  with- 
out bearing  grateful  testimony  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the 
clerks  in  the  several  departments,  and  expressing  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  their  services  to  the  State.  No  class  of  men  in 
the  public  service,  more  highly  descfrve  on  every  proper  occasion  the 
encouragement  of  merited  approbation  for  the  faithful  and  intelligent 

performance  of  laborious  duties,  in  many  cases  inadequately  rewarded. 

» 

Their  sphere  is  humble,  and  their  merits  have  little  chance  to  at- 
tract the  public  attention,  and  appreciation.  Yet  how  much  of  the 
reputation  of  the  offices  in  which  they  are  employed,  of  the  success 
of  the  administration,  and  of  the  public  welfare  every  day  depends 
upon  their  constant  application,  intelligence  and  good  faith  to  their 
official  superiors. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  Treasurer's  office,  the  Canal 
and  Banking  Departments,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  our  obser- 
▼mtion,  have  been  discharged,  and  we  perform  but  a  plain  duty,  in 
commending  the  gentlemen  filling  these  stations  to  favorable  public 
attention.        All  which  is  submitted. 

S.  H.  JOHNSON, 
HENRY  J.  ALLEN, 
HARLOW  OODARD. 


S^iAtt  0t  Ifrtn^aior^ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JAN.  27,  1851. 


-^^i 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims,  on  the  petition  of  Stiles 
Johnson  and  Norman  Butler  for  relief. 

Mr.  Severance,  from  the  committee  on  claims,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  Stiles  Johnson  and  Norman  Butler,  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  their  claim  arising 
out  of  certain  canal  contracts, 

REPORTS: 

• 

That  they  have  examined  the  petition  and  papers  referred  to  them, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  petitioners  should  have  a 
bearing  and  decision  upon  the  claims  they  have  presented.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  case  are  to  be  found 
particularly  and  correctly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
claims  made  to  tUe  Legislature  last  year,  which  report  will  be  found 
in  Assembly  document  No.  101,  of  1860,  to  which  they  would  re- 
spectfully refer. 

In  addition  it  may  be  stated  that  a  bill  introduced  by  said  com- 
ifiittee  for  the  relief  of  the  petitioners,  passed  the  Assembly  of  last 
year,  without,  as  they  are  informed,  any  opposition,  and  was  lost  in 
the  Senate  for  want  of  time. 

The  committee  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill. 

[Assembly  No.  24.]  1  [u.  n.] 


No.  S5. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  JAI.  22,  181. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
Of  the  Saperintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 

8VPKRINTENDEMT*8   OfFICK|  I 

SjtacvMf  January  18, 1851.  ) 

To  the  Hon.  Herbt  J.  Ratmohd, 

Speaker  of  the  JitsenMy: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 

Terj  respectfullj, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

ROBEBT  OEBE, 

Superintindent. 


[Assembly,  No.  25.]  1  [u.n.3t.600S.] 
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REPORT. 
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The  Saperintendent  of  the  O&icmdttgai  ^k^Slirix^  is  ^prnm^^ 
aMe  'tt  it^  re^olmdenli  tif  tbe  iitptetef  iwqte^  4o  i 

yOfurhoKiorable  body  the. following > 

REPORT. 

The  whole  quantity  of  salt;  ju[i^ufactiwed  and  inq^ected  in  the 
diS^  Syracuse,  and  the  villages  of  Liverpool  and  Geddes,  in 
the  year  endiiig  Decei^ber.  31  >  l^W^  is  as.  Ipllows : 

SaHna. 

Coarse  salt, •..'..i, .:••...   ''     46',B4»      '        ' 

Pinesalt, .•...•.. 1,668,435 

Ground  or  dairy  salt,....  I.'... 2«t,*7S0 


•^^irmmm 


Totd  4^  S«Iina> 2,176,711 

Syracust* 

Oyarse  sali, 287,448     ' 

Pine  Salt, 848,882'     ' 

Cb!0und  or  dairy  salt, 53,600' 

Total  at  Syracuse, 1,184,928 

lAverpool, 

Coarse  salt, ..••«.. 

Fine  salt 648,882 

Ground  or  dairy  salt,.., « 

Total  at  LiV^Tpeol, 6«',8S2 

Garjried  foward, . .., . . . .« .  • . . • %i.fiO»^4JJ.l 


4  [Amkioilt 

Brought  forward, |4,009^71 

Creddes, 
Cioarse  salt, 26,718 

Pine  salt, 232,730 

Ground  or  dairy  salt, • 

Total  at  Ctoddes, 259,448 

Amount  of  bushels  inspected  in  the  year  1860,  • .  •  •     4,268,919 

The  whole  amount  of  revenue  reoeived  by  the  Superintendent 
daring  the  yeiur,  i»  at.  follows,  vist : 

Duties  on4,20d^l9bu8ha.6alt,«tleent{ierbaBlUf..  #48,689  19 

Received  for  rents, 108  00 

Recording  leases, 2  00 

Penalties,  old  logs,  &c., 30  00 

Total  revenue  from  all  sources, $42,824  19 

There  is  due  the  State  for  penalties,  rents  and  proper- 
ty,sold, #160  00 

Likewise  a  judgment  obtained  Dec.  26, 1850, 
against  the  estate  of  John  Jacob  Mang, 
A)r  property  sold  pursuant  to  act  of  1829,  |1,200  00 

Of  the  money  received  there  has  been  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  th6  State  Treasurer,  in  the  Bank  of 

Salina, $28,245  48 

Deposited  in  Onondaga  County  Bank,  for  duties, . . .    14,413  62 
Paid  bounty  onsalt^  (chap.  184,  art.  3,  sec.  2,  Laws 
ofl843,) 50  14 

$42,689  19 
Deposited  for  rents,  penalties,  property  sold,  &c.,. . .        135  00 

Total  amount  of  deposites  from  all  sources,  includ- 
ing bounty  paid  on  salt,  as  above, |42,824  19 

By  chap.  365,  sec.  1,  Sessions  Laws  of  1850,  the  sum  of  |30,> 
000  was  appropriated  for  the  expenditures  fpr  the  .year  ending 
Dec.  31, 1860.  To  this  sum  should  be  added  $4,126.96,  the 
sum  remaining  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1849.    Making 
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file  entira  amount  available  for  expenditoie  for  the  year  1850 
134,126.96. 

There  has  been  dra'wn  from  the  Treasury  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  Canal  Commissioner,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Comp- 
troller, the  past  year,  as  follows,  viz : 

For  expenses  of  January  and  February,. |2,800  00 

<<             BCareh  and  April,'. 4,000  00 

<<             May  and  June, ••  6,000  00 

<<             July  and  August,  4  ..«.«<«. bflW  00 

<^             September  and  October, 5,000  00 

<^              November  and  December, 5,200  00 

$27,000  00 


The  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury  has  been  expended  as 
follows: 

Paid  deficiency  in  estimate  for  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1849,  4130  46 

Superintendent  and  receiving  deputies, .^..  2,666  76 

General  deputy  inspector, • .  •  •  400  00 

Deputy  inspectors  and  assistants, • 6,963  44 

Attending  pumps, ••••  1,534  OO 

Repairing  pumps,  pump  house,  reservoirs^  &c.,  at 

Geddes, •...........;..........•.....  350  07 

S^ine  distributors, ; «. $66  00 

Barrel  stand  at  Salina,. ...^ ....  321  86 

Aqueduct  logs, boring  the  same, &c.,  .. • 1,494  32 

Sinking  well,  moving  drill-house,  tubing,  &c., 1  ^473  71 

Wood  for  engine  at  Liverpool, . .  • ^ 756  48 

Salt  for. Onondaga  Indians, •  • 21  00 

New  waterwheel  at  Syracuse, 794  26 

New  pump-house  at  Geddes, 1,721  08 

New  aqueduct,  repairs  old  lines,  blacksmithing,  team 

work,  labor,  &c., i.  3|362  03 

New  office  at  Syracuse, • 4,346  32 

New  barrel  stand  atSjnraeuse, 303  82 

Flagging  and  grading  in  front  of  office, 152  79 

■■  -  - 

Carried  forward, $37^57  76 


a  [A^sufittiT 

Brought  forward, |37,4S7'*^5 

Printing  and  stationery, 141  49 

Misoellwepus  and.  inelden|al  expenaefi, . « ^ 99  M 

Bounty  on  salt^.... 30  14 

1|27,719  82 

Appropriation  for  expena^  for  1860^.  ••»f99i900  00 
Bemaiaing .  uni3xpi3nded  from  .  afiikrc|>ria* 
tfcmof  1849,. •••,,• •..    M3«  96 

Whole  amount  of  appropriation  for  1850, |34,129  96 

Amount  actually  expended,  as  above,  ./..••« 27,71 9  32 

Appropriation  over  expenditures  for  Salt  Springs, . . .   |6,410  64 


•  > 


The  quantity  of  salt  inspected  during  the  past  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous,  shows  a  diminution  of  814,450 
bush^te. 

The  principal  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  unusually  large 

amount  manufactured  the  previous  year.    The  markets  on  the 

lakes  being  overstocked,  required  but  little,  until  the  first  of 

August;  and  the  importation  of  foreign  salt  for  the  year  1849, 

.exceeded  that  of  aliy  former  year  by  397,978  tushels. 

The  amount  .of  Onondaga  «alt  reaching  •  tide  water,  and  Ae 
'poitsof  Oswego  and-  Bufialo,  fpom- 1845 'to  1850  inclusive,  ap- 

3)ears  from  «the  following :  •     '.'     ' 

.  .  «  i    .'    '  I '    •    '  •  •  • 

Tide  water. 

In  1845,....;;;.:...  883,842 

1846, V.......  692,442 

1847,,... ...-,....  382,290 

1848,. 343-,618 

1849, 283,333 

1^50, 176,967 

•    •        •  •    • 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  sdeo  that  the  quantity  of  Mit 
arriving  at  tide  water  is  dec»»aBing  amuuilly,  and  if  the  forieign 
article  shall  be  imported  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  at  present, 
the  Hudsi^n  river  market  will  be  lest  te*  us  entirely. 


Buffldo. 

0(ir.KO. 

■  582,695 

817,770 

566,572 

1,529,475 

667,192 

1,568,965 

1,186,276 

2,l«e,5l0 

1,070,056 

2,308,538 

682,129 

2,085,636 

tfo.  26.]  7 

llie  ft)Ubt<1iig  id  the  market  t>ricef  x^Hlch^^ks  I^atfd  dklthas 
borne  In  the  city  of  N.  T.,  since  1839,  in  'October  of  each  year 


as  follows : 


In 

1839 

40  c 

1840 

37 

1841 

27 

1842 

27 

1843 

26 

1844 

26| 

40  ot$  per  bndial,      In  1845 


•  • 


1845, 

1846 

1847 

30  eta  jMT.  boah#l. 
sa .,..• 

r9S  ♦;.••. 

1848 

26  

1849 

2i4 ...:....:... 

18^0 

23  ....;....... 

'this  gteat  reduction  in  jxribe'  is  In  a  measure  o^ilig  to  the^tt- 
dncfion  of  duty  iiiiikised' bythe  F<Bderal  Grbvetrnment^  6ii^iS^ 
foreign  salt,  but  mainly  by  the  competition  in  ih^  market  #ltti 
the  Onondaga  salt*  ,  ,      ,    u 

The  price  of  ^alt  inadiB  by  artificial  heat  at  the  works  the  laidt 
year  has  not  exceeded  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds,  ihcldd- 
ing  the  duty  paid  to  the  State,  and  that  of  solar  salt  14  cents!   ' 

By  the. analysis  of  Professor  Cook,  attached  to  this.  r|&poiA,.^)it 
will  be  se^nthat  Onondaga  sa}t  coQiparea  £^voraI;^ly  with  the  b«flt 
specimens  of  the  foreign  article,  and  tjie.samf^  result  iv:aa  shpw^ 
by  the  investigation  made  last  winter  before  the  agricultural  and 
salt  committees  of  the  Legislature. 

During  a  ptoiod  of  t^^dty  years,'  1^^  has  been  manufiictUiM 
at  the  OnondaglEi  salt  spi'ings  &9;685,3t8  bushels  salt,  on'  t^hiV^ 
the  Slim  bf  |3,O05;d2!^.29  In  dtities  has  been*  doUected  fiind'^liM 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State ;  a  ium  orer  ill  eipenses  inttMid 
by  the  -sinking  of  wells,'  erecting  buildihgs, 'taachinery,  pajj^Iilg 
officers  salaries,  &c. ,  of  about  $^,4^,022.1 0. 


f.  I J 1 '  't 


By  the  passive  of  the  act  bf  ft846  teduclBg  the  duties  fr(w6 
cents  to  1  cent  per  bushel,  the  policy  of  thei  State  of  making  .Ae 
salt  springs  a  source  of  revenue  was  abandoned.  The  only  fear 
apprehended  on  the  passage  of  the  act  was,  that  the  receipt  of.  a 
duty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  would  be  insufficient  to  keep  the 
State's  property  in  good  repair,  and  pay  the  ordinary  expenses. 
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But  ^perienoe  hw  shown  thata  suffideiit  amount  of  money  ia 
.ooUected  to  pay  all  necessary  expenses,  and  pay  into  the  treasu- 
ry some  15  or  20,000  dollars  annually. 

It  is  not  egotism  to  claim  that  the  quality  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
.  i^  constantly  improving.    No  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
supmntendent  for  the  past  year.    On  the  contrary,  many  testi- 
m<miale  have  been  received  of  its  improved  character. 

A  more  rigid  and  thorough  inspection  has  been  instituted 
than  heretofore.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  improvement  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  laudible  spirit  manifested  on  the  part  of  most  of 
ttie  manuiacturers,  and  without  this,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
improve  the  quality,  however  fiiithfully  the  duties  of  the  inspec- 
(to]9  may  be  discharged. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  manufacturers  have  prosecu- 
ted their  business  uninterruptedly ;  no  accident  having  occurred 
to  the  machinery  or  anything  connected  .with  the  springs  to  pre- 
vent their  being  at  all  times  supplied  with  brine. 

Ck>nsidering  the  old  water-wheel  at  the  Syracuse  pump-house 
unfit  ibr  another  year's  labor,  it  was  last  winter  replaced  by  an- 
other entirely  new,  which  has  been  in  oonstaiit  operation  through 
*  the  season,  without  any  repairs. 

At  this  locality  there  are  two  water  wheels,  both  built  since 
1848,  with  two  pumps  each,  all  in  perfect  working  order.  The 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  for  a  number' of  years  (all  un- 
foreseen accidents  excepted)  will  be  comparatively  small.  No 
J  addition  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  supply  of  brine 
.at  this  place,  the  springs  continuing  to  yield  bountifully  and 
witbont  any  diminution  of  strength.  And  here  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  report  that  has  gone  abro<|d  of  the  failure  or 
some  of  our  springs,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  water 
was  never  more  abundant  tlian  at  this  time,  with  no  prospect, 
houofsoer  distant j  of  such  a  failure. 

*  *     '  _ 

The  pumps  draw  from  three  springs  constantly,  at  an  average 
'depth  of  about  300  feet,  and  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  water  used 
on  the  reservation  is  drawn  from  this  place,  being  not  less  than 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day,  during  the  summer  months. 
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At  the  First  Ward,  (Salina,)  where  there  is  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  water,  the  springs  have  been  over-taxed,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  strength  of  the  brine  has  fallen  considerably  be- 
low that  of  Syracuse — ^there  being  at  this  time  100  blocks,  with 
an  average  of  about  60  kettles,  capable  of  turning  out  25,000 
bushels  of  salt  daily.  To  remedy  this,  a  well  was  sunk  last  year 
to  the  depth  of  230  feet,  that  being  50  feet  deeper  than  any  one 
in  use  at  that  place,  and,  to  all  appearance,  equal  to  any  on  the 
reservation.  This  spring  is  farther  from  the  pump-house  than 
any  at  that  place,  being  about  200  rods  distant.  In  that  distance, 
the  aqueduct  or  suction  logs  through  which  the  water  is  drawn 
by  the  pomps,  passes  under  two  side  cuts,  or  canals  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  salt  works,  and  the  mill-race  of  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Alvord,  thence  over  the  low  lands  for  nearly  150  rods^ 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  under  water. 

Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  very  difficut,  if  not  impossible^ 
to  draw  water  that  distance  through  a  wooden  aqueduct  to  any 
extent.  Therefore,  it  is  not  certain  that  much  benefit  has  yet 
been  derived  from  the  new  spring. 

There  is  great  danger  of  drawing  fresh  water  from  the  ca- 
nals through  bad  or  defective  logs.  It  is  impossible  to  exclude 
the  air  entirely,  in  passing  over  dry  land ;  and  no  water  can  be 
obtained  from  the  spring  if  air  is  admitted. 

Iron  aqueduct,  of  sufEicient  capacity,  can  be  obtained  for  about 
85  cents  per  lineal  foot.    Economy  would  seem  to  dictite  that 
iron  be  substituted  for  wood,  and  that  the  work  be  commenced 
day. 

In  the  month  of  August,  another  spring  was  commenced  £sith- 
er  from  the  high  land,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  valley,  with 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  brine  equal  in  strength  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  Syracuse  springs.  Experience  has  shown,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  by  the  numerous  borings  made  around  the  lake^ 
that  the  deepeet  wells  afford  the  strongest  brine,  and  are  less  lia- 
ble to  be  weakened  by  hard  drawing ;  and  to  be  able  to  attain 
the  greatest  depth  before  reaching  the  rock,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  valley.    With  the  present  shaft,  a  dis- 

■ 

tance  of  260  feet  has  been  attained,  which  is  30  foet  deeper  than 
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any  well  at  the  Salina  district  from  which  water  is  drawn.  For 
the  first  170  feet  we  passed  tlirough  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  at 
the  depth  of  134  feet,  a  cedar  log  was  passed,  in  as  perfect  and 
sound  state  as  when  standing.  l*he  material,  after  leaving  the 
alluvial,  has  been  a  fine  sand  very  similar  to  that  on  the  beach 
of  the  lake.  Generally,  after  passing  through  the  layer  of  sand, 
which  varies  from  50  to  250  feet  in  thickness,  a  stratum  of  coarse 
gravel  is  reached  in  which  the  brine  is  invariably  found,  the 
gravel  is  underlayed  by  a  red  shale  rock,  which,  when  reached, 
the  boring  is  generally  suspended.* 

The  indications  for  obtaining  good  brine  are  favorable,  and  the 
work  will  be  prosecuted  until  the  object  is  attained. 

At  Liverpool  the  brine  is  all  drawn  from  one  spring,  about  60 

rods  from'  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  during  that  portion  of  the 

year  when  the  lake  is  lowest ^  is  still  6  feet  under  water.    This 

spring  furnishes  a  limited  quantity  of  brine,  equal,  if  not  supe- 

•  rior  to  any  on  the  reservation. 

There  has  been  in  operation  during  the  year  in  this  locality 
but  28  blocks,  and  the  brine  was  reduced  some  6  or  8  degrees 
when  all  were  in  operation.  It  will  be  indispensable  to  sink 
another  shaft  the  coming  season,  and  also  to  incklease  the  fadli- 
ties  for  pumping.  The  coarse  salt  fields  on  the  high  land  situa- 
ted on  the  road  from  Salina  to  Liverpool,  can  be  more  conveni- 
ently supplied  from  Liverpool  than  from  Salina,  if  the  qu^tity 
of  brine  can  be  increased,  and  the  facilities  for  pumping  en- 
larged. 

In  order  to  ebtun  the  strongest  brine  here,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
go  farther  into  the  lake,  which  is  diffieult  and  expensive  when 
<he  water  is  high,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  to 
all  the  inhabitants  in  this  vicinity  that  the  water  in  the  lake  is 

*Bj  an  act  passed  April  18»  184S,  the  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  cause  a  well 
1 0  to  sonic  by  boring  and  tubing  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  unless  fossil  salt  or  brine 
.  of  ttKzimum  strength  should  be  sooner  foand»  and  eight  ilMWsand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose. 

Pursuant  to  the  abore  act,  the  rock  was  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  SOU  feet  with- 
out finding  any  trace  of  either  fossil  salt  or  salt  water.  Since  that  date  no  boring 
has  been  made  aftar  reaching  the  rock. 
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annaally  rising :  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  lake  is  a  sheet  of 
wat^r  6  miles  in  length  and  1^  miles  wide,  into  which  flows  the 
Onondaga  and  Nine  Mile  Creeks,  together  with  several  others  of 
less  magnitude,  and  the  only  outlet  is  an  artificial  cut  of  about 
60  feet  in  width  and  120  rods  in  length,  that  connects  the  lake 
with  the  Seneca  rii^^r. 

In  1841  a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  the  outlet  of  the  Onon- 
daga lake  to  be  excavated,  so  as  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  lake 
to  that  of  the  Seneca  river,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Salt 
Springs,  from  the  salt  revenues;  under  this  act,  the  lake  was  re- 
duced to  nearly  that  of  the  river.  Since  that  time  nothing  has 
been  done  to  keep  the  channel  open.  With  the  accumulation  of 
deposit  constantly  going  on,  and  the  action  of  the  waters  in  the 
lake,  at  the  head  of  the  outlet,  a  bar  has  been  formed  which 
keeps  the  lake  two  feet  higher  than  the  river. 

The  effect  on  the  low  and  marshy  land  around  the  lake  is  very 
ii^urious,  besides  seriously  aflfecting  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

As  this  outlet  forms  no  part  of  the  navigable  water  of  the 
State,  and  is  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  Canill  Gommission- 
ers,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Sux>erintendent  of  the  Salt 
Springs  be  authorized  to  remove  the  obstructions  from  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  and  to  widen  it  if  necessary,  so  as  to  reduce  the  lake 
to  the  level  of  the  river,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  an  expense  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  money 
ai^m>priated  for  the  expense  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 

At  Geddes,  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  the  past  year 
shows  a  diminution  of  nearly  fiifty  per  cent,  which  has  been  oc- 
eofiioned  by  the  location  of  the  enlarged  canal,  >>eing  for  the 
most  part,  so  remote  from  the  {present  location  of  the  salt  manu- 
fiictttring  blocks,  as  to  render  them  useless  until  they  shall  be 
rebuilt  on  the  line  of  the  new  canal .  Preparations  are  now  be- 
ing made  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of  the  blocks  on  a  more 
enlarged  scale,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  be  so  rebuilt  in 
the  course  of  the  next  summer. 
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In  view  of  the  favorable  location  of  Geddes  for  the  manufao- 
taring  of  fine  salt  to  a  limited  extent,  being  on  the  Erie  canal,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  State  to  purchase  of  Freeman  Hughs,  Esq., 
a  strip  of  land  of  sufficient  width  for  the  erection  of  salt  blocks, 
situated  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  on  the  berm  banls:,  betwerai 
salt  lots  No.  8  and  9,  of  about  40  rods  in  length.  This  strip  of 
land  has  been  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  State  for  more 
thafi  20  years,  by  a  line  of  aqueduct  logs  its  entire  length,  which 
has  rendered  it  nearly  useless  for  village  lots. 

In  the  city  of  Syracuse,  including  the  first  ward,  there  is  not  a 
fine  salt  lot  remaining  unoccupied,  and  no  portion  of  the  money 
realized  by  the  State,  by  the  sale  of  land  not  suited  to  salt  pur- 
poses, has  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fine  salt  lots. 

I  think  it  not  unreasonable  that  a  small  portion  shiould  be  in- 
vested in  land  for  that  purpose.  Of  the  coarse  salt  land  pur- 
chased by  the  State  west  of  Geddes,  last  winter,  the  most  has 
been  taken  by  persons  wishing  to  engage  in  the  manufisusture  of 
that  article,  and  not  less  than  $40,000  has  already  been  expend- 
ed in  the  erection  of  vats,  and  about  10,000  bushels  of  salt  manu- 
factured. 

No  boring  for  water  at  that  point  has  been  attempted  the  past 
year,  and  the  works,  as  heretofore,  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Syracuse  wells.  The  brine  is  first  pumped  at  Syracuse,  then  re> 
pumped  at  Geddes,  and  from  their  reservoirs  conveyed  to  the 
several  blocks  and  coarse  salt  fields. 

The  old  pump-house  at  that  place  has  been  standing  for  more 
than  20  years,  built  of  wood  and  very  much  dilapidated  and  al- 
together insufficient  for  the  present  demands.  With  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Canal  Commissioner,  there  has  been  erected  a 
very  substantial  stone  building,  of  sufficient  capacity  for  two 
pumps,  which  is  all  that  will  be  required  at  that  place  for^many 
years.  The  cost  of  the  superstructure  is  about  |1 ,800,  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  prepared  the  present  winter,  and  in  working 
order  by  the  opening  of  the  canal,  at  an  expense  of  about  |2,000. 
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By  an  act,  passed  April  5,  1848,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Saperintendent  to  require  that  all  salt  manufactured  at  the  Salt 
Springs,  and  put  up  in  sacks  or  bags,  containing  a  less  quantity 
than  one  bushel,  shall  eith^  contain  20  or  28  pounds. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act  mills  have  been  erected  for  grind- 
ing salt  in  Albany,  New- York  and  other  places,  where  sacks  are  * 
fiUed  in  any  way  that  best  suits  the  market. 

The  consequence  is  that  we  are  losing  the  eastern  trade  by  be* 
ing  confined  to  two  sizes,  while  the  pastern  manufacturer  puts 
his  in  any  sized  bags  to  best  suit  the  market. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  above  act  repealed,  and 
make  t  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  direct,  by  regulation, 
in  what  manner  the  salt  shall  be  put  up. 

If  the  number  of  pounds  contained  in  each  bag,  or  sack,  was 
legibly  marked  on  the  same,  no  one  could  be  defrauded. 

By  sec.  103,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  not  to  pass  any  salt  as  good,  unless  he  shall  find  it 
well  made,  free  from  dirt,  filth  and  stones,  and  fi^m  admixtures 
of  lime,  or  of  the  ashes  of  wood,  or  of  any  other  substance  which 
is  Injurious  to  salt,  folly  drained  from  pickle,  &c.  Any  salt  that 
falls  below  the  standard,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  des- 
troy or  dissolve  forthwith. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  salt  occasionally  receives  the  In- 
spector's brand  that  falls  below  this  standard,  besides,  there  are 
manufacturers  whose  only  aim  is  to  make  an  article  that  will 
barely  pass  inspection. 

For  numy  uses  salt  of  an  inferior  quality  might  answer  a  good 
purpose ;  such  as  salting  hay,  cattle,  for  manure  and  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  generally. 

As  the  best  method  of  protecting  the  purchaser,  and  also  the 
manu&cturer,  who  is  striving  to  manufacture  a  good  article,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  by  the 
liegislature  to  direct  that  all  salt  of  an  inferior  quality  be  brand- 
ed ^  second  quality." 
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There  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  theJState  at  large,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Syraouse  especially,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention.  I  refer  to  a  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  lands  now  appropriated  tp  the  mann&ctnre  of  coarse  salt. 

Most  of  the  land  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  now  used  for 
4hj^t  puipose,  has  been  thus  occupied  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  When  set  apart  for  that  object,  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  where  now  nearly 
twenty-five  thotisand  reside.  These  works  were  placed  close  to 
tKe>  north  and  West  bounds  of  the  village,  as  it  then  eldsted,  and 
at  that  early  day  hemmed  in  on  the  north,  north-west,  west  and 
SQUth-west. 

1 

.  For- many  years  past  they  have  been  a  source  of  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  citizens  of  Syraouse,  preventing  the  construction 
of  roads,  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  city  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the.  works,  keeping  out  of  market  some  of  the  best  build- 
ing ground  in  the  city,  and  forcing  the  population  to  points  re- 
mote from  the  centre  of  business,  and  on  to  low,  wet,  unlnealty 
and  most  unfavorable  ground.  These  results  are  most  unfortu- 
nate for  the  city,  and  required  neither  by  the  interest  of  the  State 
or  <^  individuals. 

The  works  cannot  of  course  be  removed,  without  reimbursing 
to  their  owners  the  damages  which  they  may  sustain.  They  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  complain ;  moreover  if  they  wish  to  continue 
to  prosecute  the  business,  the  State  has  other  lands  set  apart  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  very  lands 
must,  under  the  new  Constitution,  (Art.  7,  sec.  7)  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  still  other  lands.  Private  interest,  therefore, 
need  not  be  sacrificed  by  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
They  ought  not,  therefore,  to  stand  in  the  way  and  thwart  the 
great  interests  both  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  of  the  State  at 
large. 

Much  of  the  land  now  occupied  is  worth  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  The  expense  of  removing  the 
salt  erections  and  all  other  damages  incident  to  then*  removal, 
would  not  be  equal  to  one  half  the  value  of  the  land ;  thus 
leaving  in  the  treasury  from  seven  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
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aere,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  other  lands.  These  lands, 
may  be  bought  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  the  State  would  derive  from  each  acre  of  the  lands  thus 
purchased,  the  same  revenue  which  it  now  derives  from  lands 
worth  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

Ihider  the  provisions  of  our  late  Constitution,  (Art.  7,  sec.  10) 
these  Isnds  could  not  be  sold.  But  the  necessity  for  the  sale  of 
somei  of  these  lands^  was  so  evld^it  to  the  contention  which 
fi^uned  the  new  Cc^nstittztlen,  thiit  An  exp^ss  provision  was  in- 
serted in  that  instrument,  (Art.  7',  s^.  7)  authorizing  their  sale 
by  law  under  the  direction  of  the  Cbmmissioners  of  the  Land 

Office.  % 

«     . 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  Legislature  correctly  to  determine  wlMitt 
portions  of  said  lands  should  now  be  sold.  Laws  have,  for  sev- 
eml  years  past,  been  proposed  to  effect  the  sale  of  portions  of 
these  lands ;  but  they  have  failed,  and  as  I  think  in  no  small  de- 
gree from  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  felt  themselves  unable 
eonrectly  to  determine  what  particular  portions  of  the  salt  fields 
should  be  sold. 

t 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  law 
be  passed,  granting  to  the  Oommissioners  of  the  Land  OflSce^ 
power  to  dispose  of  such  portions  of  these  lands  as  they  in.  their 
discretion  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  apply  so  much  of  the  pso^ 
ceeds  as  may  be  necessary  in  satisfying  the  damages  which  may 
be  sustained  thereby.  The  power  would  then  be  vested  in  dis- 
interested and  competent  hands.  The  rights  of  individuals  would 
not  on  the  one  hand  be  unnecessarily  sacrificed  to  private  cupidity 
or  public  clamor,  nor  would  they  be,  allowed  on  the  other,  im- 
properly to  obstruct  the  public  good.  Such  a  law  would  relieve 
the  Legislature  from  annual  applications  for  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  and  would  lead  to  their  gradual  sale  from  year  to  year  as 
the  interests  of  the  public,  the  extension  of  the  city,  the  demand 
for  more  coarse  salt  lands,  and  the  increased  value  of  these  lands 
niight  seem  to  require. 

The  result  of  the  sale  which  took  place  during  the  past  sea- 
son, should  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  the  true  interests  of 
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the  State  require  sach  a  law.  Tliere  were  nine  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  land  in  the  tract  to  be  sold,  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
'city  by  no  means  desirable ;  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
tract  was  a  portioi\  of  the  mill  pond,  reclaimed  under  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1849>  and  of  course  it  was  low  ground,  and 
by  no  means  well  adapted  to  building  purposes.  At  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed,  the  sum  approprated  was  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  gift  of  so  much  money  to  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  all  par- 
ties would  have  been  nft)st  happy  to  grant  the  nine  and  a  half 
acres  to  the  city  authorities,  if  they  would  have  assumed  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  abating  the  nuisance  on  the 
State  lands,  and  the  payment^f  the  damages  for  the  removal  oi 
the  coarse  salt  works  fi*om  something  less  than  one-half  of  the 

tiMt. 

Biit  what  has  been  the  final  result?  The  State  paid  the  siun 
of  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  owners  of  the  coarse  salt  fields 
for  their  damages,  and  the  further  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars 
for  the  expense  of  filling  up  the  mill  pond,  and  abating  the  nui- 
sance complained  of,  in  all,  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  tract  was  then  laid  out  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  with  a 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  same,  and  the  necessary  roads  inter- 
secting it,  leaving  about  one-half  of  the  tract  in  the  square  and 
roads,  and  the  other  half  in  the  lots  which  were  sold. 

They  were  sold  at  auction  in  this  city,  during  the  past  summer, 
for  more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  the  land  actually  sold 
bringing  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  There  are 
many  acres  of  land  in  the  city,  now  occupied  as  coarse  salt 
fields,  which  are  ajually  as  valuable  as  the  above  tract,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  same  are  now  occupied  is  far  more  incompa- 
tible with  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  where  the  interests  of  the  citizen  and  the  State  require 
the  same  course  of  action,  it  is  manifest  that  no  minor  conside- 
rations should  interfere  to  prevent  the  consummation. 

Entertaining  these  views,  and  being  fully  satisfied  that  no 
legal  or  constitutional  dfflculties  exist  to  prevent  it,  I  cannot 
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hesitate  to  lecommesd  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  is  aboye 
suggested. 

The  second  section  of  an  act,  entitled  <^  An  Act  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Salt  manufactured  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and 
to  protect  the  purchasers  of  the  same,"  passed  April  10, 1850 ; 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  cause  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  brine  of  the  salt  springs,  to  be  made  by  some 
person  of  competent  knowledge  and  skilly  with  a  view  to  deter- 
nuue  whether  any  method  can  be  adopted  to  free  the  brine  from 
its  impurities,  which  shall  be  more  effectual  than  those  now 
practicediby  the  manufacturers  of  salt. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  appropriates  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  thereby. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  each  of  his  annual  reports  for  the  next  three  years,  to 
state  the  nature  and  results  of  his  experiments  under  this  act, 
the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  his  views  in  relation  thereto. 

The  act  seeming  to  contemplate  experiments  upon  the  brine 
only,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to-  procure  the  services  of  a  practical 
chemist  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  several  sdentiflc  gentlemen,  Prof.  G^.  H.  Cook  of  the  Albany 
Academy,  was  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  labors  of  Prof.  Cook  continued  through  several  months. 
The  practical  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  he  has  brought  to 
the  task,  his  ready  comprehension  of  the  minutiae  of  the  manu- 
fiicture,  and  the  warm  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  matter,  with 
the  industry  with  which  he  has  so  far  discharged  his  duties, 
demonstrate  that  a  better  selection  for  the  purpose  could  not 
have  been  made. 

The  result  of  his  labors  so  far,  will  be  found  in  his  report 
hereto  annexed. 

Pursuant  to  this  act,  there  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
the  sum  of  $876.61,  of  which  there  has  been  expended  in  the 
payment  of  P]^ofessor  Cook's  services,  including  traveling  expen- 
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ses,  chemicals,  &c.,  $652.50 ;  other  expenses,  incidental  to  making 
experiments  contemplated  by  the  act,  |1 53.61.  Leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  the  sum  of  |70.50. 

The  first  and  great  object  of  Prof.  Oook,  has  been  to  find  a 
substitute  for  quick  lime  in  settling  the  water  after  it  is  drawn 
into  the  cistem>  and  befere  it  is  taken  into  the  kettles. 

1%(^  {^^jUdi<^e  in  the  minds  of  people  against  the  Onondaga 
sa1%,  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  lime  with  it,  is  partly 
iMii^utitf  and  partly  real.  Its  use  was  originally  introduced  at 
tlte'fn^tiMlce  of  an'ei!ninent  chemist,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  State,  and  when  uded  in  such  quantities  as  recom* 
mended  by  that  gentleman,  it  does  not  perceptibly  injure  the 
qtiatity  of  the  salt,  while  it  improves  its  appearance,  by  effectu- 
ally clearing  the  brine  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  if  retained, 
imparls  to  the  sak  a  yellowish  shade. 

If  is,  however,  difficult,  at  all  times  to  restrict  the  operatives 
e&ployed  at  the  works,  in  the  use  of  the  proper  quantity  of  lime, 
and  there  are,  no  doubt,  occasional  instances,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  is  used  than  is  b^ieficial,  and  sometimes,  perhaps  inju- 
rious. And  sinee  it  is  ascertained  from  numerous  experiments 
made  by  Prof.  Cook,  that  alum  will  answer  all  the  valuable 
purposes  for  which  lime  was  introduced,  without  being  liable  to 
a  similar  abuse,  it  seems  that  the  interest  of  the  manufEu^turers, 
and  the  consumers  of  our  own  salt,  would  be  promoted,  if  the 
u^  of  lime  in  the  settling  of  water  was  prohibited. 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  lime  to 
be  used. 

In  accordance  with  that  act,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  quantity 
not  exceeding  two  quarts,  should  be  put  into  a  cistern  of  suffi- 
cient capacity,  to  hold  water  for  twenty-four  hours  boiling, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  dollars.  This  small  quantity  could  not 
produce  much  iiyury,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  pro- 
dw^s  any  good.  As  it  is  the  buisiness  of  the  boiler  to  settle  the 
water,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  whose  only  object  is  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  salt  in  a  given  time,  without  any  regard  to  its 


piilrity ,  and  thie  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  c^mse  the  salt  to  retain  its 
moisture,  it  is  reasonafble  to.  suppose  that  a  very  liberal  use  kr^ 
made  <tf  It. 

Besides  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Cook,  alum  was  furnished  by 
the  Sui)erintendent,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  careful  salt  manufactuirers,  whose  certifi- 
cate is  annexed  to  this  report,  some  of  whom  manufactured  nuire 
than  ten  thoosuid  bushels  with  it,  and  all  came  to  the  dOnDlti- 
sion  of  its  vast  superiority  over  anything  heretofore  used  for  thut 
purpose. 

Ifsalt  can  be  manufectured  without  the  usie  of  lime  entirely, 
a  great  object  will  be  attained  in  making  the  article  vastly  siipjB- 
rior  to  any  yet  produced,  besides  doing  away  a  strong  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  consumers  generally. 

In  a  communication  in  answet'  to  sundry  queries  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1821,  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck  says: 
"The  use  <rf  lline  to  produce  the  more  ready  crystallization  of 
the  salt,  appears  to  be  confined  to  Salina ;  for  no  notice  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  histories  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  except  in  a  paper  by  M.  Berthier,  giving  an  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  Moiitiers,  in  France,  (Repertory  of  Arts, 
new  series,  vol.  17,  p.  181.)  It  is  there  mentioned,  that  Oren,  a 
German  chemist,  reconnnended  the  adoption  of  a  cream  of  quick  * 
lime  to  the  brine,  under  certain  circumstances.  But  the  veiy 
circumstances  stated  are  sufilcient  to  deter  from  its  use." 

After  devoting  much  time  and  observation  to  this  subject,  I 
de^n  it  my  duty  to  recommend  th6  passage  of  a  law  prohibitifig 
the  use  of  quick  lime  entirely  as  an  agent  for  settling  ii^ktir. 
Prof.  Cook  has  not  yet  completed  his  experiments,  and  the  pub- 
lic interests,  I  have  no  dotibt,  will  be  promoted  by  cbhtitiuing' 
him  in  the  service  of  the  State,  as  contemplated  by  the  atti 
through  another  year. 

Syracuse,  Dec.  19,  1850; 
RoBit.  Gebe,  Esq.,  SupL  Oncn,  SiUt  Springs: 

Sir — ^At  the  suggiBStion  of  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  who  has  been 
employed  by  you  during  the  past  season  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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yiaing  some  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  Onondaga  salt, 
we  have  tried  the  experiment  of  using  alum  to  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  forine  from  which  our  salt  is  man- 
ufacturedy  and  have  found  it  most  effectual  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  expense  trifling,  as  it  requires  but  two  pounds  of  alum  to 
about  five  thousand  gallons  of  the  brine. 

For  many  years  past,  the  manufacturers  have  generally  used 
quick  lime  for  that  purpose,  supposing  it  to  be  preferable  to  any 
other  substance,  but  from  our  experience  durix^;  the  past  season, 
we  are  ftdly  convinced  that  alum  is  alt(^ether  the  best  article, 
and  that  it  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  lime  for  settling 
water,  and  that  the  use  of  lime  should  be  prohibited,  as  alum  is 
not  only  equally  efficient  in  settling  the  iron,  but  it  improves  the 
grain  of  the  salt,  making  it  of  firmer  and  harder  texture,  and  it 
also  drains  more  readily. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

THOS.  SPENCER, 
GEORGE  STEVENS, 
R.  W.  NOLTON  &  CO., 
H.  ACKERMAN, 
J.  HARTSHORN, 
J.  P.  HASKIN, 
W.  A.  PORTER, 
L.  GLEASON. 


S.  B.  Houd,  of  this  city,  has  erected  a  salt  manufactory  on  an 
entirely  new  plan,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Prof 
Cook's  report.  Not  enough  has  yet  been  done  with  it  to  test  its 
practicability  of  manufacturing  salt  cheaply,  but  that  made,  is 
an  article  of  a  superior  quality,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
manufactured  on  the  reservation,  either  by  artificial  or  solar  heat. 

The  experiment  is  now  being  fully  tested,  and  should  it  prove 
successful  as  its  friends  confidently  predict,  an  immense  steam 
power  will  be  created  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account, 
s  but  little  water  power  exists  in  this  city. 
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It  has  become  evident  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  making  salt,  that  some  method  must  soon  be  adopt- 
ed  by  which  fuel  jnaj  be  saved.  It  is  a  fact  perhaps  not  gene- 
xallj  known  that  100,000  cords  of  wood  are  annually  consumed 
at  the  Onondaga  salt  works.  The  location  for  obtaining  wood  is 
peculiarly  favorable,  being  on  the  ^ie  and  Oswego  canals,  at 
their  junction.  The  Oswego  canal  is  about  40  miles  in  length, 
from  which  the  Seneca  river  is  navigable  10  or  15  miles,  and  the 
Oneida  river  and  lake  about  50  miles.  The  whole  country 
through  which  these  navigable  waters  pass,  has  been  covered 
with  an  unusual  growth  of  timber,  but  the  forest  of  any  section 
besides  the  oxdinary  demands,  cannot  long  stand  a  draft  of  100,- 
000  cords  annually. 

Various  metl^ds  have  been  tried  to  save  fuel ;  nothing  has  yet 
been  gained,  saWin  the  enlai^ement  and  by  improving  the  blocks 
generally. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  enterprising  citizens,  and,  by  investigation,  it  is  as- 
certained that  by  the  English  mode  of  manufacturing  salt,  much 
is  gained  in  the  application  of  heat,  over  the  usual  method  of  ap- 
plying heat  to  kettles. 

A  partial  description  of  the  English  plan  will  be  found  in  a 
communication  which  is  subjoined  to  this  report. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  by  a  wealthy  and  enterpris- 
ing citizen  of  tliis  city,  to  erect  a  manufetctory  on  the  above  men- 
tioned plan  the  present  year,  and  but  little  deubt  is  entertained 
of  its  success. 

The  building  commenced  last  season  for  the  Superintendent 
and  Inspector's  Office,  in  Syracuse,  is  now  completed. 

The  whole  expense  has  been  about  $6,500.  It  is  a  one  story 
building,  45  by  43  feet  on  the  ground,  with  a  Grecian  Boric  col- 
onade  in  front ;  the  entire  front  and  flanks,  including  cornice, 
steps,  floor  and  ceiling  to  the  colonade,  are  of  Onondaga  grey 
lime  stone,  cut  in  the  best  style,  finished  ixlterqally  in  a  plaii) 
substantial  manner. 
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]t  was  a  building,  much  needed,  and  will  compare  &yoiabl7 
with  any  public  edifice  in  the  State  as  to  style  and  workmanship. 

The  location  selected  was  immediately  over  the  discharge  cul- 
vert from  the  new  weigh  lock,  adjoining  a  tract  of  about  1 5  acres 
owned  by  the  State. 

lEhd  eseotion  of  this  building  will  impart  an  additional  value 
to  the  land  adjoining  of  more  than  the  whole  cost,  which  will  be 
malized  by  the  State,  when  these*  lands  shall  be  brou^  into 
market. 

An  appropriation  of  430,000  in  addition  to  the  money  remain- 
ing unexpended  of  former  appropriations,  will  he  sujQOboientto  mjeet 
all  the  expenses  for  the  present  year. 

An  into^ti^g  fNH^i  WD*wi^  imf^  YfJ AtJ^  infoqnatton, 
from  £.  Meriam,  Esq.,  has  been  received,  and  is  appended  to 
this  report. 

L.  W.  Oonkey,  fi8q.,.of  tliis  city,  has  fiimifhed  the  seientiAc 
'Observations  as  required  by  the  act  of  April  18, 1838. 

ROBERT  GERE, 
Superintendeni  Oncniags  Salt-Springs. 
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COMMUNICATION  FEOM  PEOF.  GEO.  H.  COOK. 


Rob't  Qe&E|  Esq.y 

SuperintenderU  Onondaga  Salt  Springs: 
Sir, — ^The  following  ifl  a  report  of  the  resalts  of  my  experiments 
and  observations  made  upon  the  Onondaga  brines,  as  directed  by 
you.  It  includes  "experiments  upon  the  brines  directly  from  the 
wellS)  and  upon  those  taken  in  different  stages  of  the  manufacture ; 
the  general  object  jn  view  being  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
salt  made  from  said  brines. 

Under  this  general  subject,  the  inquiry  first  in  importance,  is> 
whether  the  Onondaga  brines  are  more  impure  than  others  from  which 
salt  of  acknowledged  excellence  is  made.  To  determine  this,  the 
numerous  analyses  of  the  former,  heretofore  made,  have  beeff  verified, 
and  the  results  compared  with  published  analyses  of  sea-water,  and 
of  various  brine  springs.  The  bittern,  or  mother-water,  from  which 
salt  has  been  crystalized,  has  also  been  analysed,  and  compared  with 
bittern  from  other  salt  works.  (For  a  full  statement  of  these  and 
ether  results,  see  Appendix.) 

The  comparison  leaves  no  doubt  that  if  salt  of  an  inferior  quality 
is  made,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer  and  not  of  Ibe  brine.  The 
salt  from  sea*water  has  the  highest  reputation  of  any  in  the  market ; 
and  yet  it  will  be  observed  that  both  the  water  and  the  bittern  of  it, 
are  highly  charged  with  impurities. 

2.  Numerous  analyses  of  salt,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  have 
been  made,  and  the  comparison  shows  very  favorably  for  much  of 
the  salt  made  at  Onondaga. 

3.  A  careful  examination  has  been  made  of  the  differences  between 
salt  made  by  boiling  and  that  made  by  solar  evaporation.  If  common 
boiled  salt,  which  comprises  most  fine  salt,  be  dissolved  in  water,  the 
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solution  is  generally  milky;  and  if  allowed  to  stand  till  it  becomes 
clear^  a  white  or  dirty  white  precipitate  will  be  fbund  deponted. 
This  is  common  to  Onondaga  and  Liverpool  salt.  Its  amount  is 
very  variable,  in  some  specimens,  being  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in 
others  nearly  one  per  cent.  The  largest  quantity  is  found  in  the  salt 
which  has  been  boiled  the  most  violently.  It  is  made  up  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  (gypsum,)  which  has  lost  .its  water  of  combination,  and 
sometimes  contains  small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  id  the  sediment  comes  from  bad  pannbg j* 
and  this  in  boiling  with  the  salt  and  brine,  loses  its  combined  Tp^ter.f 

The  magnesia  comes  from  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  brine,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat.  The 
kettles  being  su^ended  by  thdr  rims  are  entirely  exposed  to  the  fire. 
When  the  brine  in  the  kettle  is  diminished  by  boiling,  it  leaves  un- 
covered «  portion  of  the  kettle  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire,  and  of  course  becomes  very  hot.  The  eStct  of  this  is  to 
decompose  any  chloride  of  magnesium  which  may  be  in  the  scale  on 
the  inside  of  the  kettle  and  above  the  brine.  The  fact  of  this  de- 
composition going  on,  is  known  from  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  the  air  where  it  is  easily  detected  by  its  odor  or  by  its  action  on 
litmus  piper,  the  common  acid  test ;  and  the  magnesia  is  always  to 
be  found  in  the  scale  which  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  kettle,  and, 
as  above  mentioned,  sometimes  in  the  salt. 

The  oxide  of  ir^o  is  aJ^  a  constituent  of  the  brine*  and  it  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  rusting  of  the  kettles. 


In  salt  prepared  without  boiling  no  sediment  of  this  kind  is  ever 

•  PanaiBg  it  a  taohnioal  imtm  applied  hj  Mlt  boUan  toIlM  proeau  of  trnmoiwlug 
the  impartial  whieh  praeipitata  in  tba  kattlaa  bafora  tha  ialt  eryitaliMS.  Tka 
katUei,  common  potash  kattlai>  eontainitaf  about  100  gallont,  being  hamitpharieal 
in  form  and  tha  heat  appUad  to  tha  bottom  and  tides,  tha  heated  brioa  ritee  atong 
their  inner  sorfiMe  and  detcendi  in  the  aantra,  oarrjring  with  it  the  partialet  of 
toUd  matter  whieh  may  be  in  the  liqoid.  At  the  flUing  of  the  kettlat,  pant  similar 
in  form  to  large  frying  pant,  are  set  in  the  bottoms  of  each.  The  solid  partiales 
dascanding  in  tha  centre,  fiill  directly  into  these  pans.  When  the  salt  begins  to 
oryttaiiiey  the  pans  wMh  their  eontaaU  are  drawn  oat.  If  the  boUIng  ia  gentle  and 
tha  pans  drawn  with  care,  but  very  little  of  this  sediment  or  <<  bittarings,''  as  it  is 
called,  is  left  in  the  kettle  with  the  salt. 

t  Common  gypsam»  after  U  has  bean  dried  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  (212*,) 
contains  nearly  twenty-one  per  cent  of  water.  This  is  tma  of  tha  crystals  from  the 
solar  salt  fields.  The  pannings  and  the  sediment  whan  dried  at  this  temparatnrt 
retain  scarcely  any. 
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found  ;  whatever  sulphate  of  lime  it  contains,  is  unchanged  and  dis- 
solyes  with  the  salt ;  no  magnesia  is  found  in  it,  and  but  very  rarelj 
a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 

4.  A  peculiarity  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  salt,  adopted  in  order 
to  remove  ox  id  of  iron  from  the  brine  more  effectually  and  rapidly, 
has  also  been  exambed.  A  very  minute  portion  of  this  oxide  gives 
to  salt  a  reddish  yellow  hue,  and  diminishes  its  market  value,  al- 
though the  oxide  of  iron  is  quite  haimless  in  its  nature.  If  the  brine 
is  exposed  to  the  nir  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  oxide  of  icon  in 
it  is  precipitated.  The  addition  of  a  little  •  quick-lime  to  the  brine  is 
generally  said  to  hasten,  this  process.  Its  use  is  allowed  by  law,  and 
for  sraie  yt are  past,  all  the  manufSu^uiers  of  fine  salt  on  the  Ononda- 
ga reservation  have  used  it.  The  amount  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
is  very  small,  only  one  quart  to  brine  enough  to  make  one  hundred 
busheb  of  salt,  and  if  this  quantity  were  never  exceeded,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  any  injurious  results  arising  from  it. 
But  it  is  liable  to  be  used  in  excess,  and  it  is  so  used,  as  is  proved 
by  finding  lecenlly  made  salt  which  was  slightly  alkaline ;  by  find- 
ing salt  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  by  finding 
brine  in  which  most  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  is  wanting  and  its 
place  supplied  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  chloride  of  calcium  ',  and 
by  the  remarkable  effect  produced  on  the  color  and  hardness  of  the 
salt ;  the  color  being  of  a  chalky  white,  and  the  grain  or  crystal  of 
the  salt  soft  and  spongy.  The  last  character  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  ;  those  who  are  accustomed  to  handling  salt  will  detect 
the  smallest  amount  of  lime  in  it  by  the  feel.  This  excess  sometimes 
gets  in  by  carelessness,  at  others  by  drawing  the  brine  into  kettles 
before  the  lime  which  has  been  properly  added  in  the  reservoirs  has 
had  time  to  settle ;  lime  is  used  for  stopping  cracks  in  kettles,  and  it 
is  used  for  stopping  leaks  in  the  reservoirs.  Whenever  kettles  are  al* 
lowed  to  stand  empty  for  a  few  days,  or  whjen  during  work  they  are 
filled  too  full,  they  rust.  This  rust  discolors  the  salt  and  renders  it 
unsaleable,  and  the  boilers  who  are  generally  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  merchantable  salt,  lose  their  labor  in  making  it.  A  small 
qnantity  of  lime  mixed  with  the  salt  hides  this  color,  and  it  is  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose. 

(JVb/e.) — It  should  be  stated  that  whenever  salt  containing  an  ex- 
cess of  lime  is  found  by  the  inspectors,  it  is  at  once  condemned  and 
destroyed.) 
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If  Ume  as  is  generally  conceded,  makes  the  grain  of  the  salt  soft 
it  must  affect  its  draining,  causing  it  to  lose  its  bittern  or  mother- 
water  more  slowly  than  other  salt.  As  salt  is  sold  by  the  weighed 
bushel  the  use  of  lime  may  in  this  manner  become  a  fraudulent  oper- 
ation. 

In  comparing  salt  mad^  with  lime  and  that  made  without  its  use, 
unusual  facilities  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  manufactory  of  Thomas 
Spencer,  Esq.  late  superintendent.  In  the  Spring  of  1849  this  gen- 
tleman put  in  operation  a  block,  or  fine  salt  manufactory,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  lime.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  seasons  of  1849  and  1860  his  plan  has  been  carried  out, 
and  the  i^esults  hare  equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  pro- 
ducing salt  which  compares  well  with  the  best  Liverpool  salt,  as  is 
shown  by  the  analysis,  and  by  the  experience  of  dairyn»en  and  others 
who  have  tried  it  carefully  and  thoroughly.  His  manu&ctory  is  la^e 
and  admirably  arranged  for  producing  salt  of  good  quality  and  at  a 
cheap  rate.  A  material  difEerence  between  his  arrangement  and  the 
common  one  is  that  by  the  waste  heat  of  his  block  the  brine  is  warmed 
and  made  to  precipitate  its  iron  before  being  drawn  into  kettles. 

5.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  find  some  substitute  for  lime, 
which  would  be  practicable  in  the  blocks  as  they  are  now  arranged. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  alum,  adding  a 
pound  to  brine  enough  to  make  one  hundred  bushels  of  salt.  Through 
your  efficient  co-operation  this  experiment  has  been  thoroughly  and 
practically  tried.  The  results  are  of  the  most  satisfactqry  character, 
the  salt  being  of  good  color,  firm  grain,  and  draining  almost  perfectly 
dry  in  a  short  time.  The  success  may  be  judged  of  by  the  testimo* 
nials  which  you  have  procured  for  me  of  the  several  manufacturers 
who  have  tried  it  with  special  care  the  past  season.* 

In  addition  to  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers  on  the  effects  of 
alum,  the  following  facts  may  be  stated. 

« 

Alum  has  long  been  used  in  different  countries  to  clear  turbid  water; 
and  at  sea  to  percipitate  flocculent  matter  which  forms  in  it  Its  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  by  no  means  new.  Dr.  Charles  Leigh, 
in  his  ^^  History  of  Lancashire  and  Chtshirt^^  ^ng*9  written  in  the 
year  1700,  says  that  salt  boilers  have  long  used  it  in  those  counties 
to  improve  the  quality  of  salt,  (p.  44.)    Thomas  Lowndes,  Esq.,  of 

•  Sm  Letter  on  p.  19. 
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Cliefchire}  in  1746,  published  a  work  entitled  '^  Brine  Salt  Improved,'' 
1  n  which  he  says,  ^brie  salt  hath  evermore  two  main  defects,  flakey- 
ness  and  softness ;  and  that  to  remedy  these  imperfections,  he  tried 
alum,  which  fully  answered  every  thing  he  proposed  ;  for  it  restored 
the  salt  to  its  natural  cubical  shoot,  and  gave  it  a  proper  hardness, 
nor  had  it  any  bad  effect  whatever."  (p.  13.)  His  method  received 
the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament.  (Commons  Journal,  vol. 
28,  p.  436.) 

In  1750  an  official  certificate  was  made  at  the  British  Admiralty 
office  that  ^'  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty^ 
Mr.  Lowndes'  salt  equalled  or  excelled  the  French  bay  salt*  for 
domestic  uses  and  for  curing  ^beef  and  pork  for  the  navy ;"  and  in 
1759,  ^'  that  41,250  bushels  of  brine  salt  made  after  Mr.  Lowndes' 
method  had  been  used  for  curing  beef  and  pork  for  his  Majesty's 
navy  in  the  years  1754,  1755,  1756,  .1757  and  1758,  and  that  such 
salt  had  been  found  to  answer  for  curing  beef  and  pork  for  the  navy 
as  well  as  French  bay  salt."  (1) 

Holland  in  his  survey  of  Cheshire  says  that  all  the  workmen  he 
has  consulted  agree  that  it  produces  remarkable  effects  on  the  quality 
of  salt.  p.  61.  The  fact  is  also  stated  in  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck's  Annual 
Report  on  the  Natural  History  of  New-York  for  1840.  p.  22.  Some 
boilers  at  this  time  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  properties. 

The  expense  attending  its  use  is  very  trifling.  The  cost  of  a  pound 
is  ab<|^  three  cents,  and  this  quantity  has  been  found  amply  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  bushels  of  salt. 

(1)  Note.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  in  his  "  Art  of  making  Sdt^^^  published 
in  1748,  says,  ^^  the  British  white  saltf  is  not  so  proper  as  several 
kinds  of  bay  salt  for  curing  fish,  and  such  flesh  meats  as  are  intended 
for  sea  provisions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.  So  that  for 
these  purposes  we  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  use  bay 
salt,  which  we  purchase  in  France,  Spain  and  other  foreign  countries.'* 

But  for  many  years  past,  the  large  grained  Cheshire  salt  only  has 
been  used  in  packing  provisions  for  the  British  navy.  (Holland's 
survey  of  Cheshire,  p.  70.) 

*Bay  Salt  is  salt  made  from  sea  water,  or  from  salt  springs  by  the  beat  of  the 
son. 

jBofledsalt. 
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For  removing  any  impurities  "whidb  may  bcf  floating  in  the  brine  the 
method  generally  adopted  in  foreign  conntriea  where  boiled  salt  is 
made,  is  to  add  to  it  before  it  commences  bailing,  a  little  white  of  esrg) 
blood,  solution  of  glue  or  other  similar  animal  matter.  When  the 
brine  commences  boiling,  this  coagulates  and  rises  to  the  surface 
bringing  with  it  any  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  or 
other  impurity,  suspended  in  the  liquid.  The  scum  being  removed, 
the  brine  is  left  clear  and  colorless.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
repeatedly  with  the  Onondaga  brines  the  past  season,  a  solution  of 
glue  being  the  substance  used.  For  removing  oxide  of  iron  it  answers 
adiuirafcly ;  and  although  its  constant  use  would  probably  be  imprac- 
ticable, with  the  present  arrangement  of  kettles,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous for  cleansing  salt  which  is  discolored  by  rusty  kettles. 
An  ounce  of  glue  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  scum  of  ten  or  fifteen  ket- 
tles. In  saturated  brines,  this  process  is  substituted  for  panning. 
But  in  the  Onondaga  brines  the  strongest  of  which  contains  only  eigh- 
teen per  cent  of  salt  (saturated  brine  contains  twenty  six  per  cent)  it 
cannot  be  so  used,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  average  weight 
of  the  pannings  from  about  sixty  gallons  of  brine  is  one  pound  ten 
ounces,  while  that  of  the  skimmings  from  the  same  quantity  is  thir- 
teen ounces ;  half  as  much. 

6.  Various  other  poitits  connected  with  the  manufacture  have  also 
been  examined,  but  no  results  have  been  reached  which  are  of  the 
definite  character  demanded  in  a  report  of  this  nature.  The  interests 
involved  are  so  large  that  n6  change  should  be  generally  made  mhiidtk 
partakes  at  all  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse  or  solar  salt.  It  has  been  carefully 
examined  ;  facts  relating  to  it,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  collected, 
comparisons  made  with  other  coarse  salt,  and  its  peculiarities  noted. 
But  it  is  now  of  such  good  quality,  and  so  low  in  price  that  any 
change  in  the  present  well  conducted  processes  should  be  attempted 
with  extreme  caution.  And  of  the  bad  quality  of  fine  sailt  which  is 
made,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  its  amount  is  not  large ; 
large  enough  it  is  true  to  materially  injure  the  character  of  Ononda- 
ga salt,  but  probably  the  injury  to  the  manufacturer  is  greater  than  to 
the  consumer.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  investigation  shows  that  it  costs 
less  to  make  good  salt  than  to  make  poor,  so  that  what  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer  is  for  the  profit  of  the  producer. 
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As  a  point  worthy  the  attention  of  manufacturers^  I  would  men- 
tion the  method  of  making  salt  by  artificial  heat,  which  is  practiced 
in  Europe.  It  is  that  of  using  very  large  flat  iron  pans  for  evaporat- 
ing the  brine,  and  having  them  so  set  that  only  the  bottom  which  is 
always  covered  with  brine,  is  exposed  to  the  fire.  It  is  said  that  this 
methq^  is  much  more  economical  than  that  now  pursued  here ;  and 
alsotbat  it  i$  most  economical  \^hen  the  process  goes  on  slowest  and 
with  the  gentlest  heat,  thus  making  it  profitable  to  avoid  the  very 
evils  complained  of  in  fine  salt.  In  Ae  udie  of  this  methbd  with  the 
fiielj  strength  and  impurities  df-birine,  &c.  of  this  particular  locality 
8Mli%  trials  may  be  necessary  before  the  best  ^rfangetnent  can  b'e  de- 
termined on ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  practice  which  meets  the 
approval  of  the  most  experienced  and  extensive  manufacturers  in  tiie 
world  should  have  decided  advantages ;  and  the  results  must  abun- 
dantly compensate  for  any  judicious  expense  incurred  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Some  interesting  peculiarities  in  the  manufacture  of  sait  have  been 
diown  this  season  by  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Howd  of  Syracuse. 
He  takes  brine  directly  from  the  wells  and  heats  it  in  closed  vessels 
to  the  temperature  of  about  280^  without  allowing  it  to  boil.  (Sat- 
urated brine  boils  at  226^  in  open  vessels.)  fiy  this  means  the  im- 
purities are  precipitated  to  an  unusual  amount,  and  with  proper  appa- 
ratus are  then  blown  off.  The  brine  thus  purified  is  then  forced 
through  valves  into  the  main  or  steam  boiler,  there  brought  to  satu- 
Taticm,  then  it  is  admitted  into  open  vats  or  evaporating  reservoirs  and 
the  salt  allowed  to  form  ;  the  further  evaporation  of  the  brine  being 
continued  by  means  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine.  The  salt 
made  by  him  is  remarkably  pure.  His  improvement  is  the  subject  of 
a  patent. 

In  concluding,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  attentions  of  the  numerous  manufacturers  who  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  All  have  seemed  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture,  and  have  been  ready  to  com- 
municate any  facts  in  their  possession  to  facilitate  it.  To  Stephen 
Smith,  Esq.,  well  known  as  an  intelligent  manufacturer  of  solar  salt, 
and  to  Thomas  Spencer,  Esq.,  whose  interest  in  every  measure  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Onondaga  salt,  is  known  to  all,  I  am  particu- 
larly indebted  for  many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions.     To  the  va- 
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rious  oiBcera  of  the  State  en^ged  on  the  reservation,  my  thanks  are 
also  due,  specially  to  M.  Gilbert,  deputy  superintendent,  and  to  J. 
Van  Hoosen,  deputy  inspector  at  Syracuse,  who  have  spent  much 
time  in  collecting  and  forwarding  to  me  specimens  for  examina- 
tion. 

But  to  yourself,  my  acknowledgments  are  q>eci&Ily  due  for  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  every  desired  information  relating  to  salt  and  its 
manufacture,  and  for  making  trials  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  so  that 
any  improvements  to  be  carried  out,  might  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  explicit  directions  for  their  successful  application  given  at  Hie 
outset. 

Hoping  that  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  the  above  report  may 
meet  your  approval,  and  may  be  useful,  they  are  respectfully  submit- 
ted by 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

GEORGE  H.  COOK. 

Mbany^  JV.  F.,  Dec.  31, 1850. 
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These  analyses  give  the  component  parts  of  the  salt  produced  by 
evaporating  the  different  brines  to  dryness. 

Elton  lake  is  an  extensive  salt  lake  in  European  Russia^in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saratov,  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Asia.  The  salt 
waters  are  supplied  by  several  small  streams,  and  being  spread  over 
a  wide  surface,  the  heat  of  the  sun  evaporates  them,  and  forms  the 
salt  into  a  hard  crust,  which  becomes  several  inches  thick  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  leaving  the  lake  in  most  parts  dry.  The  pure  material 
finally  obtained  amounts  yearly  to  about  100,000  tens,  and  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  in  preparbg  and  transporting  it  is  more 
than  10,000. — Edinburgh  Gazeteer, 

The  composition  is  calculated  from  H.  Rose's  analysis  in  Booth's 
Encyclopedia  of  Chemistry. 

Dead  sea  or  lake  of  Sodom.  Salt  was  procured  by  the  Jews  from 
the  waters  of  that  sea,  which  overflowing  the  banks  yearly,  and  being 
exhaled  by  the  sun  and  the  heat,  left  behind  a  deposit  of  salt  both 
abundant  and  good.  In  the  same  manner  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  procure  their  supply  of  salt  from  the  deposits  of  the  Dead  sea, 
and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  that  article  throughout  Syria. 
Kitto^s  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

The  composition  is  calculated  from  the  analysis  of  J.  C.  Booth  and 
A.  Muckle,  of  water  brought  by  Lieut.  Lynch.  (See  Lynch's  Dead 
Sea  Expedition.) 

Sea  water.  This  is  the  water  from  which  most  coarse  salt  is 
prepared.  The  character  of  such  salt  is  well  known.  The  state- 
ment in  the  table  is  calculated  from  an  analysis  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  Usiglio,  in  the  End.  of  Chem. 

Cheshire  brine.  This  is  the  brine  from  which  the  various  kinds  of 
Liverpool  (English)  salt  are  made.  The  analysis  is  that  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Henry,  in  Rep.  of  Arts,  Second  Series,  vol.  17,  p.  295.  The  brines 
from  different  pits  in  Cheshire,  differ  in  purity,  some  being  more  and 
others  less  pure  than  this.     See  Holland's  survey  of  Cheshire,  p.  45. 

Onondaga  brines.  These  analyses  vary  but  slightly  from  those 
given  in  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck's  report  on  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  p.  110, 
not  more  than  is  due  to  the  new  wells  which  have  been  bored  since 
his  analyses  were  made.    The   strength  of  the  brines  varies  during 
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the  season  ;  that  from  the  Syracuse  well  has  been  observed  with  a 
density  of  1,143.  Salina,  ],123|  and  Liverpool  1,139.  Iodine  as 
veil  as  bromine,  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  these  brines ;  though  in 
extremely  small  quantity ;  it  is  most  easily  detected  in  the  strong  bit- 
tern, from  the  manufactories.  Carbonic  acid  is  always  pr^nt  in  brine 
drawn  directly  from  the  wells  and  also  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 


Analysis  of  bittern  or  mother-tOMter. 

Sea- water.  Sea* water.  Kenhawa.  Byrmeuse.  Liv«rpool. 

Specific  gravity, 1 ,277       1,280      1,387      1,217      1,224 

Chloride  of  sodium, ...  •  5.60  10.00  26.63      72.75  63.52 

^        magnesium,.  87.40  64.00  15.82       13.48  14.46 

«        calcium,...  0.00  0.00  67.55       13.53  21.87 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0.00  0.00  0.24  0.15 

«         magnesia,..  7.00  26.00  0.00  0.00 

100,00     100,00     100,00    100,00    100,00 

The  analyses  of  bittern  from  sea-water  are  taken  from  Dr.  Henry's 
paper  in  Rep.  of  Arts ;  that  of  Kenhawa  bittern  was  made  from  a 
specimen  furnished  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Esq.  taken  at  the  works  by 
him  in  1847.  Those  from  Syracuse  and  Liverpool  were  taken  the 
past  season.  That  from  Liverpool  is  the  most  impure  that  I  have 
met  with,  it  is  probably  stronger  than  is  generally  allowed.  It  was 
made  from  brine  settled  with  lime,  and  the  effect  is  perceptible  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Chloride  of  potassium  is  found  in  the  bittern  of  sea-water  and 
of  Kenhawa  brine^.  Bromine  in  all  and  iodine  in  all  except  the 
Kenhawa, 
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Of  these  specimens  the  first  seven  were  furnished  by  E.  Oakes 
&  Perkins,  importers  and  dealers  in  salt,  Boston.  The  Kenhawa 
salt  was  furnished  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Esq.  Those  marked  Pitta- 
burgh  (1,  2,  and  3),  were  sent  to  me  by  Thomas  Bakewell,  Esq.,  of  ' 
Pittsburgh — were  made  in  that  vicinity,  and  found  in  market  The 
remaining  specimens  w€re  procured  in  Albany  or  in  Syracuse.  They 
are  all  believed  to  be  good  representative^  of  the  kinds  of  salt  foe 
iwfaidi  they  are  nam^d. 


Analyns  of  sediment  from  boiled  salt. 

1  2  3  4 

Per  centage  of  sediment  in  salt,      0.44  0.12  0.36  0.14 

Sulphate  of  lime, 96.61  97.14  93.97  81.66 

Magnesia, 0.06  0.37  0.22  0.00 

Oxide  of  iron,  dirt,  &c  , 1.11  0.08  1.70  8.87 

Water,.... 2.32  2.41  4.11  9.48 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 


• 


Several  other  specimens  of  boiled  salt  were  tried,  and  the  results 
generally  were  similar  to  these.  All  with  the  exception  shown  here 
contained  scarcely  any  water  after  being  dried  at  212  deg. 

^Analysis  of  the  scale  (  blocking)  from  kettles  in  which  salt  is  ioiled. 

I  2  *3 

Chloride  of  sodium, 79.27  8285  58.92 

do        magnesium^ « 1.04  0.46        0.07 

do        calcium, 1.32  0.87        0.34 

Sulphate  of  lime, 12.43  11.06  38.32 

Magnesia, 0.09  0.01        0.14 

Dirt, 1.05  0.0&        1.21 

Water, 4.80  4.70        1.00 

100.00     100.00    100.00 

Of  these  specimens  the  1st  and  2d  were  about  three  inches  thick, 
and  the  3d  about  a  half  inch  thick.  Before  analysing  they  were  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  212  deg.  ] 
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Analysis  qfpannings  and  of  skimmings. 

12  12 

PanningB.  Skimmings. 

Sulphate  of  lime, 79.37  88.00  74.88  84.68 

Magnesia, 0.14  0.00  0.17  0.00 

Oxide  iron  and  earthy  matters,  5.40  4.80  9.95  4.70 

Carbonate  of  lime, 0.00  1.00  0.00  6.82 

Water, ". 15.09  6.20  15.00  3.80 

100.00     100.00    100.00     100.00 

These  specimens  were  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212  deg.,  before 
analysis. 


Analysis  of  a  hrine  settled  tvith  too  much  lime. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 95.524 

do        magnesium, 0.101 

do         calcium, 1.140 

Sulphate  of  lime, 3.235 

100000 

The  above  brine  contained  about  15  per  cent,  of  dry  salt,  of  which 
the  above  is  the  composition. 


Analysis  of  two  specimens  of  condemned  salt. 

1  2 

Chloride  of  sodium, 96.01 97.63 

do  magnesium,  ...  . .  •  •      O.QjO 04 

do  calcium, 0.02 04 

Sulphate  of  lime, 0.78. . • 1.55 

Carbonate  of  lime, . .  •  • •  •      0.47 •  •  • 

Magnesia, • .02 

Oxide  of  iron, 0.02 

Water, 2.70 72 


100.00  100.00 


Of  these  specimens  the  first  appears  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
addition  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  second  to  have  been 
discolored  and  condemned  on  account  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  it. 
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\Aas 


1.  Is  fine  salt,  made  'without  lime^  and  washed  by  pouring  brine 
from  the  reserroir,  on  it  while  standing  in  the  basket  to  drain. 

2.  Is  ^^  cool  down  salt,"  or  salt  made  in  kettles  immediately  after  the 
fires  were  extinguished. 

3.  Salt  badly  panned. 

4.  Salt  made  at  Salina,  without  lime. 

6.  Salt  made  at  Liveipool,  with  lime. 

6,  7  and  8.  Good  specimens  of  solar  salt ;  the  latter  a  little  dis- 
colored by  oxide  of  iron. 

9.  Solar  salt ;  last  year's  manufacture. 

10  and  11.  Salt  made  by  Howd's  process* 

12.  Salt  made  at  ^^  Hope  Factory  ;"  analyzed  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Becky 
in  1844,    See  report  on  Nat.  Hist.  N%^Y.,  1849,  p.  118. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  E.  MERIAM. 


New-York,  Dec.  24,  i860. 
.  Dear  Sir — During  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  I  have  revisited 
tlie  saline  district  of   Onondaga,  and  have  extended  my  researches 
west  to  the  salt  wells  at  St.  Catherines,  Upper  Canada. 

,  A  well  has  been  sunk  at  St.  Catherines,  to  the  depth  of  607  feet,  but 
the  brine  obtained  was  of  poor  quality  requiring  300  gallons  to  make 
a  budiel  of  sah)  and  it  contained  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  deli- 
qiuscmt  cblofidts  as  to  render  the  salt  made  from  it  unfit  for  antiseptic 
purposes.  v 


!• 


-  The  well  is  sunk  in  a  surface  nearly  level  with  the  Welland  canal. 
This  canal  has  but  two  lockages  between  the  salt  well  and  Lake  On- 
tarip,  each  of  eleven  feet;  the  well,  therefore,  reaches  a  pmnt  more 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  strata  passed  in  sinking  this  well  (after  first  passing  forty 
feet  of  earth  and  blue  clay,)  is  red  and  green  slate,  similar  to  that 
which  crops  out  in  the  banks  of  Niagara  river  at  Lewiston. 

St.  Catharines  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Lewiston,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Niagara  Falls. 

In  the  year  1846 1  examined  a  salt  spring  in  a  wilderness  district, 
in  Upper  Canada,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  Ottawa,  and 
obtained  a  bottle  of  the  brine  which  I  have  now  in  my  cabinet,  but  I 
have  not  analyzed  it.  At  this  salt  spring  I  found  an  encampment  and 
•  man  (who  had  formerly  worked  at  your  salines)  maldag  salt,  whidi 
he  sold  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  saline  district  of  St.  Cathe- 
rines west,  and  the  wilderness  salt  springs  north  of  your  salines,  are 
no  doubt  all  the  same  great  subterranean  district  from  which  you  derive 
your  saline  waters. 

[Asesembly  No.  ^.]  4 
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The  Tolcanic  disturbances  of  the  northern  border  of  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  20th  of  Septtmber,  1845,  8th  of  January,  1847,  and  5th  of 
July,  1850,  afford  the  most  GoncIu»Ye  evidence  that  some  powerful 
elements  are  in  motion  beneath  the  surface  of  tkat  lake,  and  the  k>- 
cality  thus  disturbed  is  situate  between  your  salines  and  /the  salt 
springs  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada,  of  which  I  have  made 
mention,  «    . 

The  well,  sunk  at  Lockport,  to^he  depth  of  400  feet,  and  that  sunk 
at  Montezuma,  to  the  depth  of  604  feet,  have  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  that  but  little  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
Tery  deep  boring  for  salt  water.  • 

I  visited  a  district  of  the  green  aioontanis,of  Vermont,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  present  year,  where  a  well  had  been  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  finding  salt  ^water  wheo 
they  reached  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  communication  to  you,  that  the  ponds  in 
the  interior,  islands  of  St.  Martin's*  had  recently  been  re-inforced 
with  strong  brine  by  a  violent  shock  of  earthquake,  and  several  jcarv 
previous  the  supply  of  saline  water  in  the  same  ponds  had  been  dis- 
continued by  an  earthquake. 

On  the  5th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  Mount  Vesuvius,  in 
Italy,  became  suddenly  co&vulsed,  during  the  convulsion  manes  of 
salf  were  formed  instantaneousl'y. 

I  extract  from  a  letter  written  from  Naples,  three  days  after^  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^  The  report  of  a  guide  who  was  on  the  mountain  at  the 
time,  and  which  is  now  bjefore  me,  is  as  follows  :"  '^  In  the  middle 
of  the  mountain  towards  Somma,  in  an  instant,  a  grotto  was  formed 
full  of  stalactUes  of  salt  and  marine  $<UK  I  was  about  to  gatjher 
^ome  portion  of  it  when  the  grotto  began  to  open  as  if  under  the  ia- 
.  Suence  of  an  earthquake,  and  as  I  fied  I  found  that  my  clothes  were 
burnt  upon  my  back*  Had  I  not  quickened  my  speed,  my  life  would 
have  been  sacrificed,  for,  in  the  same  moment,  there  issued  forth  a 
current  of  lava  forty  palms  in  breadth,  wheq.oe  as  also  from  the  crater 
were  thrown  up  bombs  and  lightning?.  In  ten  minutea  the  lav»  ex^ 
tended  to  the  foot  of  Somma,  forming  a  most  wond^ful  and  beauti- 
ful scene ;  some  of  the  crystals  of  salt  I  have  seen  tbia  moxniog 
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white  in  color,  lightly  shaded  with  green  and  extremely  delicate  and 
elegant  in  form/' 

I  have  during  my  researches  in  reference  to  the  salt  formations- add 
salt  springs  in  various  parts  of  the  globe^  met  with  several  accounts 
cf  the  formation  of  salt  lakes  by  terrestrial  convulsions. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1850, 1  visited  the  district  lying 
south  of  your  salines  in  which  Onondaga  creek  has  its  head.  That 
locality  is  fuU  of  interest.  Crooked  lake,  situate  on  the  west  side 
of  Tully  Plain,  discharges  its  waters  into  Onondagstcreek,  and  ia>the 
head  of  that  stream.  A  few  rods  east  of  this  lake  on  the  same  plain, 
(  is  another  body  of  wafter  called  Aberson's  ladce,  which  discharges  its 
waters  into  Tioaghnioga  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  SusquehaHBah^' 
The  water  in  Aberson  lake  is  hardy  and  the  Crooked  lake  soft. 

These  lakes  are  less  than  half  a  mile  apart.  Between  these  two 
lakes  the  fog  divides, — it  comes  no  farther  north  than  the  water 
which  is  tributary  to  the  Susquehanah  nor  from  the  surface.  The 
aaine'divisioti  exists  on  the  surface  which  divides  the  waters  flowing 
to  the  Susquehannah  from  those  flowing  to  Cayuga  lake,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Ithaca.  The  Tully  lakes  are  several  hundred  feel  higher 
than  lake  Onondaga.  It  is  from  the  high  lands  in  which  the  Tully 
lakes  are  situated,  that  the  water  runs  east  to  the  ocean,  through  the 
Mohawk  ami  Hudson,  south  to  the  same  ocean  through  the  Susque- 
hannah, and  north  thiough  the  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  this  body  cf 
high  land  is  the  focus  of  three  oceanic  energies.  The  fog  line  is  as 
distinctly  dra^vn  in  the  atmosphere  in  Tully  as  are  the  water  lines 
there  on  the  surfabce  of  the  earth.  ^, 

In  some  districts  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  fogs  are  saline, 
and  the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants  become  impregnated  with  «alt 
from  the  fog. 

As  great  interest  has  been  felt  in  reference  to  the  saline  waters  of 
Onondaga  and  the  probablity  of  the  supply  of  brine  being  continued, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  in  this  communication  to  make  the  follow 
ing  remarks. 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  a  communi- 
cation, under  date  of  December  6,  1860,  says :    <^  In  respect  to  the 
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importation  of  salt  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  i860, 
I  have  to  state,  that  there  yieie  11,224,186  Imshels  imported,  and  that 
the  cost  or  foreign  value  thereof,  as  returned  by  the  collectors,  was 
$1,237,186. 

The  import  of  salt  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  with  June  30,  1849,  was  11,622,163  bushels,  and  the 
cost  or  foreign  value  as  returned  by*  the  collectors,  was  $1,628,921. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  in  the  year  end- 
ing with  June  30,  1849,  exceeded  that  imported  in  the  year  ending 
with*  June  30, 1850,  by  397,978  bushels. 

The  import  of  salt  into  the  port  of  New-York  for  the  year  ending 
with  November  30, 1860,  was  1,998,042  bushels. 

Much  fine  salt,  from  Liverpool,  is  imported  into  the  port  of  New- 
York. 

The  salt  mines  in  southwestern  Virginiii,  are  worked  extensively, 
but  the  demand  for  salt  in  that  section  of  the  United  States,  is  limi- 
ted, and  will  continue  circumscribed  until  railroads  afford  the  facili- 
ties  for  more  extensive  distribution  of  the  salt. 

The    salines  at  Eenhafwha,  northwestern  Virginia,   continue  to 

yield  all  the  salt  that  the  market  they  suppl  jr  requires.    The  quantity 

made  annually  at  these  salkies  is  equal  to  half  that  yielded  by  the 

salines  of  Onondaga. 

< 

During  a  geological  and  meteorological  tour  made  recently  in  that 
portion  of  the  state  of  New- York  which  bottlers  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, I  ascertained  that  the  deposites  of  iron  pyrites  are  sufficiently 
abundant  to  Airnilsh  all  the  supply  of  thiat  material  which  may  be  re- 
quired at  youir  salines  for  tb^  manufacture  of  sbda  akh  and  sal  soda. 

» 

•  ■ 

I  have  accounts  of  the  commencement  of  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda  ash,  on  the  Allegany'riveir,  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
proprietors  intending  boring  for  salt  "v^ter,  and  have  the  knowledge 
of  a  process  of  making  soda  ash  from  common  salt,'without  the  use 
of  sulphur.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  making  soda  ash  at  the  salines 
of  Onondaga,  will  be  found  in  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel. 
This  diflSculty  will,  ere  long,  be  remedied.    A  railroad  is  now  in  the 
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process  of  construction  from  anthracite  co^l  deposits  jin  Pennsylvania, 
to  intersect  the  tlrie  railroad  at  the  ^eat  bend  of  the  Su^uehannah, 
over  which,  (the  company  inform  me,)  they  will  be  enabled  to  tran- 
%  sport  coal  with  such  facility  as  to  deliver  it  at  the  Onondaga  salines 
for  four  dollers  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton.  J  had  intended  to 
have  visited  these  co^  mines  during  my  last  geological  tpur,  but  the 
length  of  the  path  I  traversed,  and  the  time  consumed  before  I 
reache4  that  part  of  my  route,  deprived  me  opportunity  of  ^amining 
the  coal  deposit. 

I  have  recently  received  a  valuable  communication  from  Thomas 
Spencer,  Esq.,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  salines  of  Onondaga, 
in  reference  to  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  salines  from  Pennsylvania, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  forwaivled  to  the  company  now  engaged  in 
making  the  railroad,  wMch  I  have  mentioned.  I  expect  shortly  to 
obtain  further  information  on  this  subject,  which  I  will  at  some  future 
time  endeavor  to  communicate  to  you.  It  is  an  important  matter, 
for  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  it'  will  become  necessary  to 
use  the  coal  for  fuel  in  evaporating  your  brine. 

If  the  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  surface  water  fr«m  your  district 
into  Lake  Ontario  were  removed,  the  beach  of  Lake  Onondaga 
would  afford  abundance  of.  ground  for  extending  solar  salt  fields. 
The  expense  of  removing  these  obstructions  would  be  trifling  com- 
pared  with  the  great  value  of  the  work,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  quality  of  your  brine  would  be  improved  by 
lessening  the  surface  waters  that  saturate  the  marshy  deposits  that 
lay  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  surface  of  Onondaga  lake,  when  I  was  at  your  place  in  No- 
vember, was  about  123  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario. 
At  that  time  Lake  Ontario  was  low,  and  hke  Onondaga  high. 

I  have  already  extended  this  communication  to  a  greater  length 
thun  I  intended,  and  am  admonished  to  conclude. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  MERIAM. 
Robert  Gere,  Esq.,  Superintendtni  of  the 

Public  salines  of  Onondaga^  Syracuse.  Jf.  F. 


Sbtatt  Of  Wrttt^l!otrK;^ 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Canal  Commissioners. 

STATE  OP  NEW-YORK, 

Canal  Commissioners'  Office,  ? 
Albany^  January  24,  1851.  ) 

To  THE  Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir— ^e  undersigned  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  -here- 
with the  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  this  State. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obt.  servts., 
CHARLES  COOK, 
JACOB  HINDS, 
FREDERICK  POLLET, 

Canal  Commissioners. 


[Assembly,  No.  26.]  1  [u.n.lOt.&lOOOC] 
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REPORT. 


STATE*  OF  NEW-YORK, 
Canal  Commissioners'  Office,  ? 
Albany^  December  31, 1850.  ] 

To  THE  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York:  ^ 

In  obedience  to  law,  the  Canal  Commissioners  herewith  submit 
their 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  board  of  Canal  Commissioners  consisted  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1850,  of  Frederick  FoUet,  (who  had  been  ele<Jted  to 
the  place  of  Nelson  J.  Beach,)  whose  term  of  office  will  expire 
Dec.  Slst,  1952 ;  Charl^  Cook,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire 
Dec.  Slst,  1851 ;  and  Jacob  Hinds,  whose  term  of  office  expires 
Dec.  Slst,  1850. 

The  board  of  Commissioners  was  organized  at  their  office  in 
the  State  Hall,  by  the  re-election  of  Charles  Cook,  President, 
and  Jacob  Hinds,  Secretary. 

To  Frederick  FoUet  was  assigned  in  special  charge,  the  eastern 
division  of  the  canals,  consisting  of  the  following : 

Erie  canal,  from  Albany  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Onei- 

'  da  lake  canal, • 136  miles. 

Champlaln  canal, 66      ^^ 

Glens  Falls  feeder, 12      « 

Pond  above  Troy  dam, 3      " 

Black  river  canal,  finished  and  unfinished,  90      << 

307  miles. 


• 
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To  Charles  Cook,  in  special  charge,  the  middle  division  con- 
sisting of  the 

Erie  canal,  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Oneida  lake 
canal  to  the  east  line  of  Wayne  county,  including 

the  several  feeders  and  reservoirs, 81  miles. 

Chenango  canal,  feeders  and  reservoirs, 97     " 

Oswego  canal, 38      " 

Oneida  lake  canal, 6     '^ 

Oneida  river  improvement, 20  " 

Seneca  river  towing  path, 5  "^ 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  oanal, 23  ^^ 

Cayuga  inlet, 2  " 

Crooked  lake  canal, 8  " 

Cheftiung  canal, 39  '^ 

Oneida  creek  feeder, 2  " 

321  miles. 

To  Jacob  Hinds,  in  special  chaise,  the  western  division,  con- 
sisting of  the 

Erie  canal,  from  the  east  line  of  Wayne  county  to 
Buffalo,  including  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  street 
canal,  slips  and  basins  at  the  latter  place, 1 55  miles. 

The  Genesee  valley  canal,  jftnished and  unfinished,. .  118     " 

273  miles. 

SUMMAB.r. 

Eastern  division, • 307  miles. 

Middle  division, 321      « 

Western  division, 273      " 

Total  of  authorised  canals, 901  miles. 

Of  the  canals  completed  there  was  in  use  during  the 
past  season, • . .  •  • « .  • .  •  778  miles. 
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XJr^imshed  Canals^ 

Black  river  canal, • .  • . « 10  miles. 

do.        slack  water  to  Carthage, 42     << 

52  miles. 
Cost  to  complete  as  per  engineer's  estimate, ^375,261  96 

Genesee  Valley  Canal. 

Of  this  canal,  there  will  be  completed  and  brought 
into  use  next  spring,  that  portion  from  the  Shaker 
Settlement  to  Caneadea, • 36^  miles. 

There  remains  to  be  completed  from  Caneadea  to 
Olean,  (which  is  under  contract,  except  the  feeder 
sections,)  a  distance  of 31^     ^' 

68    miles. 
Cost  to  complete  the  same  as  per  engineer's  estimate,  $599,813  00 

The  Erie  canal,  which  is  in  length  (without 
including  the  Albany  Basin,) 363  miles. 

Of  which  th^e  has  been  enlarged  and  brought 
intouse, 130  jl^    « 

To  which  add  that  portion  which  will  be 
brought  into  use  on  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion next  spring, 10  yVV    " 

Yet  to  be  enlarged, 223  y>J     " 

The  last  of  which,  exclusive  of  land  damages,  the  engineers 
estimate  as  follows : 

Eastern  division, |2,174,448  56 

Middle  division, 1,607,751  49 

Western  division, 5,608,130  72 

Summary. 

Cost  to  complete  Erie  enlargement, 9,390,330  77 

Black  river  canal, .; 375,261  96 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 599,813  00 

Total  cost  to  complete  the  new  works,  exclusive 

of  land  damages, $10,365,405  73 
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Navigation  was  opened  on  all  of  the  canals  on  the  22d  of  April^ 
except  the  Black  river  canal  from  Rome  to  Boonville^  which  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  high  embankments  on  the  en- 
larged canal  which  was  brought  into  use  last  spring,  which  had 
been  constructed  during  the  winter,  yielded  to  the  action  of  the 
water  let  into  the  canal,  and  all  settled  to  a  greater  pr  less  ex- 
tent ;  that  at  Geddes  will  be  spoken  of  under  its  proper  head  on 
the  middle  division  of  the  canals. 

In  no  season  for  many  years  have  the  canals  been  injured  so 
much  from  high  water  as  during  the  one  just  closed ;  nor  has  the 
injury  been  confined  tp  this  State  alone.  The  canals  in  other 
States  have  not  been  exempt,  but  in  some  instances  they  were 
injured  to  a  much  greaier  extent  than  our  owny  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  last  season,  floods  and  freshets  seemed 
to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
large  streams  the  farming  interests,  as  well  as  the  public  works, 
have  sustained  serious  and  heavy  damages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  which 
fell  in  each  year,  from  1836  to  1850,  inclusive,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  last 
season  of  navigation,  from  May  to  November,  both  inclusive,  was 
31  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  same  period  of  time  in  1849. 
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The  expenditures  in  repairing  breaches,  and  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  in  protecting  the  canal  and  its  structures  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  high  water,  have  largely  increased  the  ex- 
penditures by  superintendents  during  the  last  year.  Add  to  this 
the  large  expenditure  upon  the  Albany  basin,  and  the  building 
of  new  bridges  under  special  laws,  all  of  which  is  charged  as 
ordinary  repairs,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sioners can  keep  those  expenditures  within  the  usual  limit. 

Statement  of  amounts  expended  by  the  Canal  Commissioners^  in- 
cluding their  salaries^  dering  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  Septem- 
ber^ 1850,  upon  the  severed  canals^  for  all  purposes  other  than 
repairs. 

On  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals. 

By  Nelson  J.  Beach, $1,632  03 

Charles  Cook, 3,045  13 

Jacob  Hinds, 3,729  24 

Trederick  FoUett, 1,199  58 

$9,605  98 

On  the  Enlargement  of  the  Erie. 

By  Nelson  J.  Beach, $208,764  13 

Charles  Cook, 410,028  37 

Jacob  Hinds, 405,279  63 

Frederick  FoUett, 341,622-87 

1,365,695  00 

On  the  Black  River  Canal, 

» 

By  Nelson  J.  Beach, $71,857  72 

Frederick  FoUet, 77,189  75 

Charles  Cook, 2,444  56 

151,492  03 

On  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal. 
By  Jacob  Hinds, 375,164  W 

On  the  Chenango  Canal. 
By  Charles  Cook, , 5,051  91 
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On  the  Oswego  Canal. 
By  Charles  Cook, 82,507-  60 

On  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal, 
By  Charles  Cook, 70,219  79 

On  the  Chemung  Canal, 
By  Charles  Cook, 53,768  39 

On  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal. 
By  Charles  Cook, 10,131  25 

On  the  Oneida  River  Improvement, 
By  Charles  Cook, 8,727  37 

On  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal. 
By  Charles  Cook, 15  88 

$2,132,379  93 

There  has  also  been  expended  by  the  Commissioners,  since  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  to  January  1st,  1851 : 

On  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal. 

By  Charles  Cook, $375  32 

Jacob  Hinds, 355  61 

Frederick  ToUett, 77  10 

$808  03 

On  the  Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 

By  Charles  Cook, $94,136  22 

Jacob  Hinds, 97,310  68 

Frederick  FoUett, 75,105  62 

266,552  52 

On  the  Black  River  Canal. 
By  Frederick  Follet, 35,462  09 

On  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal. 
By  Jacob  Hinds, 85,720  98 
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Chi  the  Oswego  Canal. 
By  Charles  Cook, 27,565  00 

On  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal, 
By  Charles  Cook, 2,200  00 

On  the  Chemung  Canal, 
By  Charles  Cook, 1,895*  00 

On  the  Chenango  Canal. 
By  Charles  Cook, 602  13 

On  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal, 
By  Charles  Cook, 6,324  28 

On  the  Oneida  River  Improvement. 
By  Charles  Cook, ; 3,300  00 

On  repairs  of  the  Eiie  CanaL 
By  Frederick  FoUett, 2,097  60 

$431,527  63 


ENLARGEMENT,  &c.,  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  EASTERN 

DIVISION. 

This  division  is  divided  into  two  sub-divisions.  The  first 
extends  from  Lock  No.  1 ,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  to  the  head  of 
Lock  No.  39,  in  the  village  of  Rockton,  and  also  includes  within 
its  bounds,  the  basin  at  Albany,  and  also  the  Champlain  Canal. 
J.  P.  GooDSELL  is  the  resident  engineer  upon  this  sub-division. 
The  distance  from  Albany  to  its  terminus  at  Rockton,  is  88  /jV 
miles,  and  may  be  classed,  in  reference  to  enlargement,  as 
follows : 

60  xW  miles,  enlarged  and  completed, 
3|Vff  miles,  partially  enlarged,  but  not  completed, 
24TVir  niiles,  old  canal. 


88  tV?  mUes,  total  distance. 
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I 

Locks. 

There  are  located  upon  this  portion  of  the  canal  39  lift  locks, 
exclusive  of  4  side  cut  locks,  at  West  Troy,  all  of  which  have 
enlarged  double  locks  except  Nos.  2,  24,  32,  34,  38  and  39,  and 
these  have  each  one  enlarged  and  one  old  lock.  The  two  locks 
at  the  upper  side  cut  in  the  village  of  West  Troy,  and  the  south 
lock  of  double-lock  No.  3C,  below  the  village  of  Bockton,  were 
brought  into  use  at  the  opening  of  navigation  last  spring.  The 
balance  of  the  old  locks  on  this  sub-division  of  the  canal  are  in 
tolerable  repair,  and  with  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  may  be 
kept  so  for  many  years  to  come.  There  does  not  exist  any  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  Ihlargement  of  these  locks.  It  is  more 
desirable,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  money  that  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose,  should  be  devoted  to  ^  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  section  work  yet  remaining  unfinished.  When  this 
branch  of  the  enlargement  shall  approach  the  period  of  its  final 
consummation,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  become  necessary 
to  complete  the  enlargement  of  the  remaining  locks. 

The  locks  are  all  in  good  condition,  with  ordinary  repairs, 
with  the  exception  of  old  lock  No.  2.  It  probably  would  be  no 
detriment  to  the  public  interest,  i/this  lock  should  be  closed,  as 
the  new  one  is  fully  capable  of  doing  all  the  business  required  at 
this  point,  as  more  than  three  boats  out  of  five  coming  down  the 
canal  enter  the  river  at  West  Troy. 

The  docks  at  the  head  and  foot  of  locks  have  always  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  expense  to  the  State  in  consequence  of  their 
construction  of  timber  and  plank.  When  necessary  to  rebuild 
them,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  sound  policy  to  replace  them  with 
stone  masonry. 

It  would  be  judicious  to  have  at  each  lock  one  sett  of  gates  for 
one  lock,  ready  to  be  Inserted  in  case  of  accident.  Serious  de- 
lays frequently  occur  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  preparation  of 
this  kind.  It  would  also  be  well  to  have  duplicates  of  all  valves 
used  at  the  diiSerent  locks,  so  that  the  least  possible  delay  might 
be  incurred  in  case  of  accident. 
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Weigh  Locks. 

Of  these,  there  are  two ;  one  located  at  Albany,  and  the  other 
at  West  Troy.  The  first  named  is  of  the  enlarged  size,  and  is 
furnished  with  one  of  Pairbank  ^  Co's.  scales,  which  was  put  up 
and  brought  into  use  on  the  opening  of  navigation  the  past 
season.  The  scale  is  a  good  one,  and  has  in  all  respects  fully 
answered  the  purposes  of  its  erection.  The  other  weigh  lock  is 
located  at  West  Troy.  It  is  old  and  dilapidated,  and  is  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  spring,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new  and 
enlarged  one,  which  is  now  being  erected  some  80  rods  above 
the  location  of  the  present  one.  The  location  of  the  present  old 
lock  is  a  bad  one,  and  the  inconvenience  arising  therefrom,  has 
been  seriously  felt  by  all  navigators  of  the  canal — ^boats  after 
entering  the  lock,  being  obliged  to  back  out  the  same  way  they 
entered,  thereby  causing  great  confusion  and  hindrance  to  those 
waiting  for  their  turn,  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  side-cut  with  the  main  branch  of  the  canal. 
This  is  becoming  a  very  important  business  point,  and  the  neces- 
sity, therefore,  was  strong  and  urgent  for  its  removal  to  a  loca- 
tion where  these  objections  would  no  longer  exist.  The  site 
selected  it  is  confidently  believed  will  obviate  all  the  difficulties 
complained  of .   •  • 

Much  inconvenience  is  found  to  exist  during  the  continuance 
of  high  water  in  the  river,  in  the  use  of  the  w6igh  lock  at  Al- 
bany, in  consequence  of  the  water  in  the  one  being  nearly  on  a 
level  with  that  in  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  change  the  dis- 
charge culvert  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  this,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  difficulty  may  be  greatly,  if  not  almost  entirely 
relieved,  by  the  substitution  of  an  iron,  instead  of  a  wooden 
cradle.  The  one  now  in  use>  which  is  entirely  new,  might  be 
transferred  to  the  new  lock  at  West  Troy,  and  but  little  additional 
expense  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  change.  *A  contract  has 
been  made  with  the  Messrs.  Fairbanks  for  one  of  their  scales,  to 
be  placed  in  the  new  weigh  lock  at  West  Troy. 

Bridges. 

The  bridges  on  this  division,  through  the  cities  an^d  villages, 
are  mostly  built  on  the  enlarged  plan,  and  with  few  exceptions 
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are  in  good  condition.    Most  of  the  farm  and  many  of  the  road 
bridges,  however,  are  old  and  worthless.    There  are  about  100 
fiirm  bridges  on  this  sub-division,  30  of  which  only  have  been^ 
reconstructed  on  the  enlarged  plan. 

But  few  of  the  road  bridges,  except  in  cities  and  villages,  have 
been  rebuilt  to  conform  with  the  enlargement  of  the  canal.  It 
is  very  evident  these  bridges  will  soon  be  required  to  give  place 
to  new  and  more  substantial  structures. 

•It  would  be  sound  policy,  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  a  due  re- 
gard to  economy,  whenever  an  old  bridge  fails  to  put  a  new  one 
of  the  enlarged  plan,  under  contract,  as  the  reconstruction  or 
patching  up  of  the  old  one  is  a  source  of  great  expense  and  loss. 
It  is  desirable,  also,  in  another  point  of  view,  for  if  this  policy 
was  adopted  and  carried  out,  navigation  would  be  much  relieved, 
as  in  most  cases  the  canal  has  been  enlarged,  and  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  the  water  way  is  materially  contracted  in  tfie  main- 
tenance of  the  old  span  of  bridges.  There  are  two  points  in 
particular  of  the  character  above  described,  which  are  a  source 
of  much  delay  and  danger  to  navigation,  one  at  Finks  Perry,  and 
the  other  at  Rotterdam  Springs.  The  substitution  of  new  and 
enlarged  structures  at  these  points,  would  greatly  relieve  navi- 
gation. *^ 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  business  men  living  in 
that  vicinity,  in  relation  to  the  bridge  in  Water  street,  over  the 
first  locks  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  consequence  of  the  very  in- 
convenient grade  by  which  it  was  approached.  In  order  to 
lower  the  grade  and  accommodate  it  to  the  business  wants  of  all 
interested,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  replace  the  old  struc- 
ture by  one  of  Whipple's  iron  bridges,  which  has  accordingly 
been  done. 

Aqueducts. 

The  most  important  and  expensive  of  these  structures  have 
been  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  The  old  aqueducts  at  Yates',  Prin- 
tup's,  Klines,  and  Lasher's,  are  in  a  condition  to  require  very  con- 
siderable repairs  in  order  to  render  them  safe  for  navigation  the 
coming  season. 
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The  wood  work  of  the  upper  and  lower  Mohawk  aqneducts, 
and  also  of  the  Scoharie  creek,  will  need  more  or  less  repairs  be- 
fore the  re-opening  of  navigation.  The  bottoms  of  the  upright 
posts  which  support  the  sides  of  the  trunk  haye  become  consid- 
erably decayed,  and  for  a  similar  reason  much  of  the  flooring  in 
each  of  these  will  require  renewal. 


The  Cantyoharie  creek  aqueduct  demands  alteration  and 
pairs,  or  the  security  of  the  whole  structure  will  be  jeoparded. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  and  manifest  error  committed 
when  these  structures  were  erected  through  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  streams  that  enter  the  river  from  the  south,  dur- 
ing the  continuance^  of  a  low  stage  of  water,  are  decidedly  mild 
and  inoffensive,  but  become  turbulent  and  destructive  when 
swollen  by  rains,  or  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  and  ice  in  the 
spring.  The  country  rises  abruptly,  in  most  cases  directly  from 
the  canal,  and  these  creeks  rushing  down  through  the  gorge3  of 
the  hills  receive,  almost  instantaneously,  the  drainage  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  at  once  become  strong  and  furious  in  their 
course  to  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  water-way  under 
these  aqueducts  should  have  been  more  ample  and  capacious.  To 
remedy  the  evil,  various  plans  have  been  suggested.  An  addi- 
tion^ arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  aqueduct  at  Ganajoharie  creek, 
wotiB  remedy  the  evil  more  effectually  than  any  other  plan 
suggested.  Already  has  the  head  of  the  east  abutment  been  par- 
tially undermined,  and  the  water  has  found  its  way  some  distance 
under  the  foundation  timbers. 

Phillips'  aqueduct,  at  the  head  of  lock  No.  27,  which  was  left 
in  an  unfinished  condition  at  the  time  of  the  suspension,  is  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  It  should  be  completed  in  the  spring,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  structure  will  be  hazarded  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  south  lock  of  lock  No.  27. 

The  aqueducts  at  Printup's,  Yates',  and  Lasher's,  it  is  desira- 
ble should  be  placed  under  contract  as  early  as  possible.  The 
one  at  Kline's,  (the  "  San  Sai  Kill,)  is  now  under  contract  to  be 
completed  for  use  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
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Wastetveirs. 

The  waste  weirs  have  been  very  generally  reconstructed  on  the 
enlarged  plan.  The  remaining  old  ones,  however,  need  a  good 
deal  of  repair  and  close  watching  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, and  as  fast  as  practicable  should  be  replaced  by  new  struc- 
tures.     ^ 

Culverts. 

There  are  about  100  on  this  division,  and  with  but  few  excep- 
tions are  in  good  condition.  « 

The  culvert  at  Rotterdam  Springs,  for  the  convenience  of  na- 
vigation, should  be  completed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
At  this  point  there  is  about  6  chains  of  old  canal,  (with  enlarged 
canal  on  either  side  of  it,)  which  cannot  be  finished  without  the 
completion  of  the  culvert,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge 
before  referred  to.  A- large  portion  of  the  stole  for  this  culvert 
are  delivered  on  the  work.  The  first  culvert,  also  east  of  this 
point,  will  need  repairs  before  the  resumption  of  navigation. 

Basins. 

The  basin  at  West  Troy,  connected  with  the  upper  side-cut, 
was  completed  and  brought  into  use  last  spring.  §It  is  large  and 
capacious,  covering  43  acres,  and  for  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended, by  far  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  the  State  possesses. 
Whenever  the  wants  of  navigation  shall  demand  it,  another  ba- 
sin of  almost  equal  capacity  (42  acres,)  may  be  formed  from  the 
residue  of  the  sprout  lying  immediately  above  the  present  basin, 
and  extending  to  the  embankment  at  head  of  Green  Island,  thus 
forming  a  basin  at  an  additional  estimate  of  $5,000,  whose  extent 
shall  be  85  acres,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  for  holding  2,266 
boats  of  the  enlarged  size.  • 

The  Albany  basin,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Erie  canal, 
was  found  during  the  past  season  to  be  in  a  condition  to  need 
considerable  repair  in  the  way  of  under  water  excavation.  A 
large  amount  has  been  expended  for  that  purpose,  and  more  will 
be  required  to  be  done  on  the  opening  of  navigation."  In  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  it  was  found  the  work  was  costing 
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more  than  was  necessary,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Commtesioner  in  charge  to  place  the  work  under  contract,  which 
has  been  done,  and  at  a  price  nearly  one-third  cheapei:  than  that 
which  had  formerly  been  paid. 

It  is  very  evident  that  with  the  present  arrangement  by  which 
all  tlie  filth  from  the  sewers  of  the  city  is  discharged  into  the 
basin,  the  expense  of  keeping  the  same  in  repair  must*continue 
to  be  very  great.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  means 
could  be  devised,  by  the  construction,  for  instance,  of  a  large 
and  capacious  sewer,  running  parallel  to  the  basin,  and  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  river  below  it,  by  which  this  deposit  in  the 
basin  would  be  avoided,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  saved  to 
the  State. 

Feedebs. 

There  are  three  feeders,  proper,  on  this  division.  It  is  not 
deemed  material,  %,t  this  time,  to  go  into  a  detailed  description 
of  these  works,  as  their  locality  and  capacity  is  generally  well 
known.  It  may  be  deemed  proper  to  state,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  that  the  new  dam  at  Schoharie  Creek 
feeder  has  been  rendered  entirely  useless,  and  is  beyond  repairs. 
During  the  past  season  the  old  slack  water  dam  has  been  repair- 
ed, temporarily  and  with  care,  and  owing  to  an  unusual  abund- 
ance of  water,  has  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  im- 
portance of  a  supply  of  water  from  this  source  demands  that  a 
new  dam  be  erected  at  this  point,  and  to  be  eflFectual  and  pro- 
manent,  should  be  constructed  of  stone  and  laid  in  cement. 

The  feeder  at-  Rockton  (formerly  Little  Falls,)  is  in  good 
repair.  In  view  of  the  increased  supply  of  water  that  will  be- 
come necessary  on  the  completion  of  the  enlargement,  and  also 
to  protect  the  increasing  wants  of  the  manufacturing  interests  at 
that  place,  an  additional  feeder  is  deemed  to  be  indispensable. 
This  subject  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention,  not  only  of  the 
present  Board,  but  of  those  who  have  preceded  it,  and  many 
plans  and  suggestions  have  been  made  in  relation  to  it.  None 
of  them,  however,  have  been  suflEiciently  freed  fipom  objections  to 
ensure  their  adoption,  neither  is  it  deemed  advisable  to  go  into 
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detail  in  relation  to  the  different  methods  proposed,  so  long  as 
the  subject  is  under  advisement  and  undetermined. 

Lock  Houses. 

There  are  39  lift-locks  on  this  sub-division,  and  only  14  or  15 
lock  houses,  all  of  which  are  old  and  uncomfortable,  and  but  illy 
comport  with  the  mtgnitude  and  growing  importance  of  the 
great  work  of  which  they  compose  a  part.  A  good  and  substan- 
tial brick,  or  wood  house,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
two  families,  should  be  erected,  and  the  lock-tenders  ought  at 
all  times,  summer  and  winter,  to  be  at  the  locks,  and  devote 
their  whole  time,  not  only  to  the  working,  but  to  the  security 
and  care  of  the  structures  themselves.  If  convenient  and  desir- 
able places  of  residence  are  provided,  the  State  will  the  more 
readily  command  the  services  of  good  men  to  occupy  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  locks  that  supervisory  care  they 
so  much  require. 

GeNE&AL    RfiMJ^RKS. 

The  practice  universaUy  prevails  of  cutting  holes  through  the 
canal  banks  by  Superintendents  of  repairs,  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  water  from  the  canals.  This  is  not  only  dangerous, 
but  expensive,  and  calls  for  the  substitution  of  a  plan  that  shall  in- 
volve less  expense  and  less  hazard  in  its  accomplishment.  Some 
eligible  point  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  a  permanent 
box  drain  constructed  with  a  valve  or  gate,  which  can  at  all 
times  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  water  at  such 
points.  These  cuts  are  usually  filled  the  last  moment  before  the 
water  is  let  in,  and  invariably  require  watching  from  five  to  twenty 
days  before  their  security  can  be  relied  on.  The  plan  proposed 
would  obviate  this  entirely,  and  prove  in  the  end  a  great  saving. 

A  breach  of  considerable  magnitude  occurred  on  this  division 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  last,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  village 
of  Port  Jackson.  The  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  the  break, 
was  the  closing  up  of  the  water-way  of  the  Port  Jackson  aque , 
duct.  The  streams  for  several  days  had  been  unusually  high ,  and  a 
^rrible  rain  storm  so  increased  the  volume  of  water,  that  mill 
dams,  bridges,  trees,  and  fences  were  swept  away,  and  lodged  at 
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the  head  of  the  aqueduct.  In  a  few  moments  the  entire  stream 
was  pouring  over  the  berm  bank  into  the  canal,  and  soon  after- 
wards found  vent  through  the  enlaj^ed  bank  just  east  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  breach  was  repaired  with  great  energy  and  prompti- 
tude. A  large  amount  of  property  was  ii^ured  in  the  vicinity, 
and  serious  damage  done  to  other  portions  of  the  canal. 

No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  the  past  season  from  the 
want  of  water,  the  feeding  streams  having  kept  far  above  their 
usual  mark  through  the  entire  summer  months. 

(  Navigation  has  been  maintained  on  this  portion  of  the  canal 
226  out  of  the  232  ditys — ^the  whole  number  of  the  season — ex- 
cepting a  few  hours  occasionally  required  for  the  ordinary  re- 
pairs. It  may  be  safely  s^dthat  in  no  former  season  has  it  been 
in  so  good  a  condition  for  navigation  as  the  past. 

'  The  following  is  the  number  of  miles  to  be  completed,  and  the 
structures,  together  with  the  cost,  in  order  to  complete  the  en- 
largement on  this  sub-division. 

No.  miles  or  Name  of  structure.  Amount, 

.st^ctures.  ^  dolls,   cts. 

24|  miles  of  canal  yet  to  be  completed 

with  structures  located  thereon,  |747,587  94 

5                 locks,  lift, 137,247  00 

5  road  bridges, 10,877  50 

18                 farm     "        27,457  20 

3                culverts, 9,796  06 

2                 waste  weirs, 5,536  80 

^    39                 lock  houses, 64,350  00 

1                 feeder, 70,000  00 

1                     "       dam, 21,200  00 

3yV\          miles  section  work  to  be  completed,  19,964  00 
lAV             "    raising  towing  path  Oham- 

plain  canal, 2,520  00 

6  sett  valve  gates, 3,379  00 

Land  damages, 70,000  00 

To  complete  existing  contracts,. . ,  88,912  52 

Add  engineering  &  contingencies,  191,991  55 

$1,470,819  56 
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2jW  miles  of  canal  now  under  contract,  to  be  completed  in 
April,  1852. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

Western  Sulhdiinsion  of  the  Eastern  Dwision, 

The  length  of  this  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  is  about  48  miles, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  locic  No.  39,  in  the  village  of  Bock- 
ton,  and  extending  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Oneida  Lake 
canal,  at  Higgins'.  This  sub-division  also  embraces  the  Black 
river  canal,  and  is  in  charge  of  D.  C.  Jenne,  resident  engineer. 

The  canal  was  opened  for  navigation  on  the  22d  of  April,  and 
continued  in  good  condition  to  the  9th  of  December,23rda7S,  with 
the  exception  of  3  days,  from  the  27th  to  the  30th  of  October,  du- 
ring which  time  it  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
high  water  in  the  Mohawk  river,  forcing  itself  up  through  the 
Whital  creek  culvert,  about  one  mile  east  of  Rome,  and  running 
over  the  berm  bank  of  the  canal,  thereby  causing  a  serious  break, 
which,  however,  was  promptly  repaired. 

There  has  been  in  use,  during  the  past  season  of  navigation, 
28.41  miles  .of  enlarged  canal,  3  double  locks,  3  locks  with  an 
old  one  by  the  side  of  each,  1  double  lock  not  yet  used  as  a  lift 
lock,  1  weigh  lock,  6  aqueducts,  25  culverts,  28  road,  1  tow- 
path,  4  foot  and  12  farm  bridges. 

There  will  be  brought  into  use  on  the  opening  of  navigation 
in  the  spring  of  1851,  of  new  enlarged  work,  2.93  miles  of  ca- 
nal, 1  aqueduct,  3  culverts,  2  road  and  1  farm  bridges. 

The  old  structures  in  use  during  the  past  season,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 3  old  locks,  with  new  enlarged  locks  at  the  side,  (Nos. 
40, 41  and  42)  ;  1  aqueduct,  7  road,  26  farm,  and  2  tow-path 
change  bridges ;  €  culverts,  5  waste-wiers,  and  one  feeder  dam 
and  bulkhead. 

To  complete  the  enlargement  on  this  portion  of  the  canal,  there 
is  yet  to  be  built  15.81  miles  of  enlarged  canal,  3  single  locks,  28 
culverts,  3  waste-wiers,  7  road,  1  tow-path  and  28  &rm  bridges, 
and  1  feeder  dam  and  bulkhead.  The  estimated  cost  of  which? 
including  engineering  and  land  damages,  is  $823,629. 
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BLACK  RIVEB  CANAL. 

^  This  canal  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  season  from  Rome 
to  Boonville,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  the  Black  river  feeder 
and  reservoir  12  miles,  making  37  miles  of  navigation.  Some 
little  delay  was  occasioned  in  the  opening  of  the  canal  in 
consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  tlie  contract  to  con- 
struct a  dam  and  bulkhead  for  a  feeder  near  lock  No.  34.  The 
first  boat  was  enabled  to  p^ss  into  the  canal  on  the  10th  of  Maj^ 
— ^it  was  advertised  to  be  opened  on  the  8th — and  boats  passed 
through  to  Boonville  on  the  11th. 

Navigation  was  kept  open  until  the  9th  of  December,  and  gen- 
erally in  good  condition,  with  little  delay  except  for  a  few  dajrs 
at  different  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  small 
breaks  in  the  bank,  sink-holes  in  the  bottom,  and  slides  from  th0 
hill  occurred.  ,  These  were  promptly  repaired  by  the  superin- 
tendents, and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  canal  in 
good  order. 

Owing  to  not  having  sluices  around  the  locks,  and  to  the  great 
leakage  of  the  canal  from  Western  to  Rome,  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  water  on  the  levels  near  Rome  for  the  first  two 
months,  and  for  the  want  of  sluices,  detention  to  boats  has  often 
occurred,  especially  below  the  feeder  taken  in  at  lock  No.  34. 
Sluices  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  be  brought 
into  use  next  season. 

Some  difficulty  and  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  Ijieeping 
up  navigation  on  the  feeder,  owing^vto  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  banks,  which  are,  for  the  m|)st  part,  of  a  sandy  formation, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  current^hrough  the  most  crooked  points, 
bars  have  been  formed,  creating  serious  inconvenience  to  loaded 
boats.  It  may  become  necessary  to  wall  the  inside  of  the  banks 
at  some  of  these  points  before  the  opening  of  navigation  next 
spring,  and  to  thoroughly  clear  out  the  bottom  of  the  feeder. 

The  structures  which  have  been  in  use  during  the  past  season, 
have  been  70  locks,  1  guard  lock,  4  aqueducts,  11  culverts,  10 
waste-weirs,  1  dam,  1  dam  and  bulkhead,  27  road,  17  farm  and 
15  towing-path  bridges,  6  stop  gates,  and  19  lock  houses. 
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There  will  be  brought  into  use  in  June,  1851,  7J^  miles  of  to- 
nal, from  Boonville  to  the  head  of  lock  No.  95,  near  port  Ley- 
den,  on  which  are  located  24  locks,  1  aqueduct,  5  culverts,  • 
waste-weir,  3  road,  2  tow-path,  14  &rm  bridges,  and  7  lock- 
houses.  This  work  is  all  in  progress  except  the  lock-houses,, 
which  are  not  under  contract. 

The  balance  of  the  eanal,  from  Port  Leyden  to  the  High  Falls, 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  including  most  of  the  mechani- 
cal work,  is  under  contract  to  be  convicted  by  the  first  day  oC 
June,  1852.  The  structures  under  contract  are  as  follows :  15 
locks,  2  road,  2  fitrm  and  change,  and  2  farm  bridges.  Stmc- 
tuires  not  under  contract :  1  dam,  1  road-bridge,  1  culTert  and  4 
loick-houses. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  completion  of  this  canal,  including 
the  improvement  of  Black  river,  engineering,,  and  land  damages,, 
above  the  payments  to  December  31st,  1850,  is  |397,761.96. 
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CHAMPLAIN  CANAL. 

This  canal  has  been  in  good  navigable  condition  throughout  the 
entire  season.  There  are  upon  it  19  lift  locks,  exclusive  of  3  side 
cut  locks  at  Waterford.  Many  of  the  locks  have  been  entirely, 
and  some  partially  constructed  with  a  length  of  chamber  of  100 
feet.  All  the  lift  locks  have  now  a  chamber  of  100  feet,  except 
the  combined  locks,  at  Whitehall,  and  the  two  locks  just  north 
of  the  junction  near  Gohoes,  which  have  only  90  feet. 

If  the  junction  locks  were  reconstructed,  (the  Whitehall  locks 
being  now  under  contract,)  boats  with  an  additional  capacity  of 
ten  feet  could  be  used  in  transportatioti,  which  is  equal  to  an  in- 
crease of  tonnage  of  one-ninth,  or  of  eight  tons  per  boat. 

Most  of  the  structures  on  this  cual  are  in  good  business  con- 
dition. One  wastewier  was  constructed  last  spring  by  the  supe- 
rintendent, and  also  one  lock,  a  few  miles  north  from  Waterford. 

In  addition  to  the  combined  locks  at  Whitehall,  a  contract  has 
also  been  made  for  rebuilding  Becker's  lock.  In  both  instances 
they  are  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  in  the  spring  of  1852. 

The  three  locks  at  Fort  Ann  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, and  should  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  not 
only  a  source  of  great  expense,  but  jeopard  the  navigation  at  this 
point. 

The  towing  path  bridge  across  the  Mohawk  river,  connected 
with  the  river  bridge,  requires  attention.  The  most  effectuat 
remedy  tor.  the  evils  complained  of  at  this  point,  will  no  doubt 
consist  in  the  construction  of  a  new  and  independent  bridge. 

Xhe  Fort  Miller  dam  has  been  a  source  of  great  and  increas- 
ing acrimony  between  the  owners  of  the  right  of  water  at  that 
place,  and  a  portion  of  the  citizens.  Under  a  law,  chap.  263,  of 
the  session  of  1850,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Oaoal 
Board,  with  power  ^^  to  abandon  and  discontinue  the  dam  erect- 
ed across  the  Hudson  river  at  Fort  Miller,  if  they  shall  decide 
that  the  interests  of  the  State  does  not  require  its  continuance, 
and  authorized,  in  case  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  State  does  not  require  its  use  and  mainten- 
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snce,  to  discontmue  the  use  of  the  side  cut  at  Fort  Miller  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Champion  canal." 

The  Canal  Board,  on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1850,  passed  a 
resolution  in  the  following  words :  ^<  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board,  the  interests  of  the  State  do  not  require  the  continu- 
ance of  the  dam  erected  across  the  Hudson  river  at  Fort  Miller, 
and  that  the  same  be  abandoned  and  discontinued,  together  with 
the  cut  at  Fort  Miller,  used  as  an  appendage  to  the  Champlain 
eanal.'^ 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  season  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  this  canal,  and  if  the  same  system  is  practiced 
for  a  few  years  to  come,  its  capacity  for  transportation  will  be 
materially  improved,  and  made  fully  adequate  to  its  increasing 
trade. 

The  trade  upon  this  canal  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in 
tne  article  of  sawed  lumber,  from  Canada.  The  following  table 
will  show  its  increasing  importance : 

Sawed  lumber  cleared  at  Whitehall  in  1849  and  1860. 

Quantities. 
Where  from.  1849.  1850.  Increase. 

New  York,    ft.,b.m.,..     71,146,515      95,271,479    24^,124,964 

€anada,  <^        ..     15,251,960      42^820,034    27,568,074 

86^98,475     138,091,513     51,693,038 

It  is  understood  that  contracts  have  already  been  made  by 
which  the  amount  of  lumber  from  Canada,  will  be  doubled  the 
coming  season,  which  shows  the  importance  of  rendering  every 
possible  feciUty  for  the  navigation  of  this  canal. 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  in  the  re-construetion  of  the 
Whitehall  locks  the  number  is  to  be  reduced  from  three  to  two. 
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STATEMENT. 
Dimensions  of  locks  on  the  Champlain 

Number .  Location  and  condition . 


canal. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.^ 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 

31. 
S2. 
33. 
24. 


Old  junction  below  Cohoes, 
a  u 


Mohawk  guard  lock,  (south,)  , 

«  (north,)  . 

rebuilt,  . 
1  ^  miles  north  from  Waterford. 


riynn's  lock,  (rebuilt,) 

Rebuilt  by  superintendent, 

Becker's  lock,  (under  contract,) 

Guard  lock,  (south) 

«  (north) 

Basset's,  (rebuilt,) 

Fort  Miller,  (rebuilt) 

Moses  Kill,  (rebuilli) 

Fort  Edward,  (rebuilt) 

Fort  Ann,  (old) • 


u 


a 


Parish's  lock,  (rebuilt). 
Wood  Creek  guard  lock, 
Whitehall,  (old,) 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Lenrth 

Breadth 

of 

of 

chamber. 

lock. 

90 

15 

90 

14t', 

100 

15 

90J 

15 

rioo 

16 

100 

15H 

[   99 

14  .V 

99tV 

1511 

100 

16^?, 

102t*t 

13tV 

101 

15  A 

IOOtV 

13% 

101 

15tV 

101 

16A 

101 

15t't 

100 

101/, 

ISA 

1»1t'» 

13,^ 

101 A 

18t% 

10« 

15A 

99 

18tV 

99 

13tV 

99 

13/, 

The  Troy  dam  and  sloop-lock  will  no  doubt  meed  very  consid- 
erable repairs  during  the  coming  season.  The  lock  is  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  attributable  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  fact  that  its  foundation  rests  upon  slate  rock,  which  experi- 
ence demonstrates  is  not  of  sufficient  solidity  of  character  to  resist 
the  constant  but  sure  action  of  fiie  water  upon  it.  The  dam  ne- 
ver was  properly  finished.  Many  of  the  cribs  sunk  at  the  foot 
of  the  dam  have  been  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  omission  to  extend  the  apron  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  structure.  These  cribs  should  be  replaced,  and  the 
apron  finished,  which  will  render  it  permanent  for  years  to  come. 
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MIDDLE  DIVISION. 

This  division  of  the  Er A  canal  commences  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Oneida  lake  canal  at  Higginsville,  and  extends  to  the  east 
line  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  a  distance  of  73  miles. 

John  T.  Clark  is  the  division  engineer  in  charge. 
The  line  of  enlargement  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

19.02  miles  enlarged  and  in  use ; 

10.03  "     under  contract,  nearly  completed,  and  was  brought 

into  use  last  spring ; 
9.69     ^^     under  contract  which  will  be  brought  into  use  at  the 

opening  of  navigation ; 
13.17      ^'     under  contract  to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1 852 ; 
21.09     ^^     old  canal,  not  under  contract. 

73.00  miles. 

The  amount  required  to  complete  contracts  which  expire  in  April, 

1851, is, 1206,711  87 

Amoumt  required  to  complete  contracts  which  ex- 
pire in  April,  1852,  but  will  probaUy  extend  to 

1853, 544,008  00 

Estimated  cost  to  complete  the  line  of  enlargement 

not  under  contract, 856,996  62 

Total  cest  to  complete  the  enlavgement  on  the  mid- 
dle division,  exclusive  of  land  damages, |1 ,607,751  49 


X 


Loocs* 

There  are  8  locks  on  this  division.  Locks  Nos.  47,  48  and  49 
are  double  enlai^ed  locks,  and  in  use,  located  at  Lodi  and  Syra- 
cuse. Locks  Nos.  50  are  located  near  Oeer's  bridge ;  the  north 
lock  is  enlarged  and  in  use;  the  south  leek  will  be  brought  into 
use  during  the  summer. 
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# 

Locks  Nos.  51 ,  52,  53  and  54  are  old  locks,  located  as  follows : 
liOck  No.  51  at  Port  Byron;  52  one  mile  east  of  Montezuma ;  53 
at  Seneca  river ;  54  (^^  Mud  Lock,")  on  the  Cajruga  marshes,  west 
of  Seneca  river. 

ft  ^^ 

The  enlarged  locks  to  be  substituted  for  these,  are  located  as 
follows :  Enlarged  lock  No.  51,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  vil> 
lage  of  Jordan ;  No.  52,  north  of  the  old  lock  at  Port  Byron. 
Both  of  these  locks  are  under  contract,  and  probably  will  not  be 
brought  into  use  before  the  spring  of  1853.  The  old  locks,  Nos. 
53  and  54,  will  be  dispensed  with  by  the  substitution  of  an  aque- 
duct across  Seneca  river,  the  canal  crossing  the  Cayuga  marshes 
on  a  higher  level. 

Weioh-Lock. 

A  new  weigh-lock  has  been  constructed  at  Syracuse,  which 
was  brought  into  use  soon  after  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring.  It  is  furnished  with  one  of  Whii^le's  best  two  section 
scales,  and  its  capacity  for  strength  tested  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  also  its  accuracy,  and  found  to  be  correct,  and  its  use  has 
been  uninterrupted  during  the  season. 

The  weigh-lock  house  was  completed  and  brought  into  use 
during  the  last  summer.  In  the  first  story  it  has  apartmcoits  fotr 
the  weigh-master  and  collector,  and  the  second  story  furnishes 
Apartments  for  the  engine^s  and  superintendent  of  repairs. 

The  building  is  of  brick  with  a  tin  roof,  and  is  built  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner. 

Aqueducts. 

On  this  division  there  are  11  aqueducts,  located  as  follows: 
Oneida  creek,  New  Boston,  Ghittenango,  Limestone  creek.  But- 
ternut creek,  Onondaga  creek.  Nine-mile  creek,  Jordan,  Center- 
port,  Port  Byron,  Crane  brook  and  Seneca  river. 

Those  at  Oneida  creek,  Onondaga  creek.  Nine-mile  creek  and 
Jordan,  have  been  enlarged  and  are  now  in  use. 

Those  at  Limestone  creek.  Butternut  creek,  Centre-port,  Port 
Byron,  Crane  brook  ^and  Seneca  river,  are  under  contract,  and 
those  at  New  Boston  and  Chittenango,  are  not  under  contract. 
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Culverts. 

There  are  culverts  on  this  divisioii  enlai^ed  and  in  use. 

21  are  now  under  contract,  1 9  not  under  contract. 

Waste-Weirs. 
Two  waste- weirs  both  of  which  are  under  contract. 

Bridges. 

There  are  bridges  enlarged  and  in  use,  33  are  now 

under  contract,  24  not  under  contract. 

Navigation  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  breaches  8  days- 
and  20  hours,  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  canal  was  advertised  to  be  opened  on  the  22d  of  April . 
On  that  day  a  break  occurred  at  arch  culvert  above  lock  No.  50,, 
and  was  repaired,  and  navigation  commenced  Friday  noon, 

April  26th. 

« 

2d.  Breach  at  composite  culvert,  below  lock  No.  50 ;  deten- 
tion, from  Tuesday,  April  30th,  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  till  Thursday, 
May  2d,  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  45  hours. 

3d  Breach  at  same  place ;  detention  from  Sunday,  May  26 th, 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  till  Thursday,  May  30th,  2  o'clock  P.  M.  100 
hours. 

Navigation  on  this  division  has  been  uninterupted  since  the 
repairs  to  the  composite  culvert,  near  lock  No.  50. 

The  construction  of  the  heavy  embankment  on  section  172  at 
Oeddes,  has  been  attended  with  great  difficulty  ^d  expense. 
The  canal  is  formed  by  a  single  bank  crossing  what  was  once  an 
estuary  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  it  is  from  20  to  35  feet  in  height, 
and  made  of  lumps  of  hard-pan  taken  from  the  adjacent  excava- 
tion on  the  same  section.  The  bank  has  to  sustain  a  pressure  of 
30  feet  head  of  water.  From  the  situation  of  the  work  it  became 
necessary  to  use  this  material  in  the  formation  of  the  bank. 

This  hard-pan  when  slackened  by  water  became  in  substance 
what  is  commonly  termed  quick-sand.     The  effect  in  carrying 
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up  the  bank  was  similar  to  that  of  building  a  heavy  bank  across 
a  deep,  soft  marsh.  The  base  of  the  bank  constantly  yielding  to 
the  accumulating  weight  of  material  necessary  for  the  required 
height.  The  settling  and  sliding  of  the  rear  of  the  bank  (which 
was  mostly  constructed  of  frozen  earth)  became  so  extensive  that 
it  was  necessary  to  form  a  buttress  of  trees,  brush  and  stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  same,  and  by  this  means  the  slides  were  so  far  checked 
as  to  be  enabled  to  retain  the  water  in  the  canal  and  complete 
the  work. 

This  work  was  greatly  retarded  during  the  winter,  by  the 
usual  ^^  turnouts"  in  such  cases,  the  laborers  refusing  to  work 
except  upon  their  own  terms. 

• 

Early  in  April  the  resident ,  engineer  took  possession  of  the 
work,  and  applied  all  the  torce  practicable  to  get  the  canal 
ready  for  the  water  by  the  22d  of  that  month.  The  water  was 
let  in  on  the  20th,  and  by  extraordinary  exertion  and  at  great 
expense  a  breach  in  this  embankment  was  prevented.  A  force 
of  250  men  and  80  teams  was  employed  for  about  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  navigation,  before  the  engineer  deemed  the 
work  secure. 

Had  a  breach  occurred  at  this  place  the  effect  on  navigation 
would  have  been  most  disastrous ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  but  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
materials  for  repairs. 

A  large  force  was  employed  on  this  and  the  adjacent  section 
up  to  the  first  of  July.  In  every  place  where  this  kind  of  hard 
pan  was  used  in  the  formation  of  the  bank  on  these  two  sections, 
slides  have  tiyjcen  place,  in  magnitude  according  to  the  height  of 
the  bank. 

The  amount  expended  on  section  172,  and  charged  to  the 
contractor  is  $6,100. 

The  amount  expended  on  sections  172,  173,  and  175,  in 
strengthening  the  banks,  and  repairing  breaches  in  the  culverts, 
charged  as  miscellaneous  disbursements  on  account  of  construc- 
tion, is  19,930.74. 
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The  Oeddes  embankment  may  now  be  considered  as  safe 
beyond  any  future  contingency. 

The  bringing  into  use  this  portion  of  the  enlargement  last 
spring  was  attended  with  much  hazard,  on  account  of  the  head  of 
water  required  on  this  level  to  accommodate  the  Oswego  canal. 
To  introduce  6^  feet  of  water  into  a  new  canal  with  such  em- 
bankments, a  portion  of  which  was  necessarily  made  in  the  win- 
ter season,  was  a  hazardous  operation,  and  liable  to  many  con- 
tingencies ;  yet  no  breaches  have  occurred  except  at  the  culverts 
before  mentioned. 

Erieville  Reservoir. 

This  reservoir  is  constructed  in  the  town  of  Easton,  Madison 
county,  and  has  an  area  of  about  340  acres.  The  average  depth 
is  21^  feet,  and  its  capacity  318,423,600  cubic  feet  of  water.  It 
is  intended  as  a  feeder  to  the  Erie  canal.  The  water  from  it 
passes  down  the  Ghittenango  creek,  thence  through  the  Ghitte- 
nango  feeder  into  the  Erie  canal. 

The  discharge  pipes  were  closed  in  March,  and  the  reservoir 
conmienced  filling ;  the  water  rose  to  within  six  feet  of  the  flow 
line  when  indications  of  failure  appeared  in  the  deep  embank- 
ment. 

• 

The  main  embankment  at  the  place  of  discharge  is  54  feet 
high,  composed  principally  of  sand,  with  a  puddle  wall  in  the 
body  of  the  bank  carried  to  a  point  above  the  flow  line.  The 
bank  having  become  saturated  with  water  from  the  reservoir  the 
rear  of  the  same  began  to  yield  and  slide  off. 

The  division  engineer  deemed  it  advisable,  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  reservoir,  to  reduce  the  water  in  the  same,  and  form  a  safe 
protection  at  the  foot  of  the  deep  embankment. 

This  has  been  done  by  constructing  a  heavy  dry  wall  across 
the  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  connecting  with  the  high 
ground  on  each  side.  In  the  rear  of  this  wall  large  quantities  of 
loose  stone,  gravel  and  brush,  were  used  to  guard  against  the 
pressure  of  the  bank,  and  render  the  structure  compact  and 
tight. 
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It  is  believed  that  with  this  additional  security  the  reservoir 
is  made  safe  at  this  point. 

The  effect  of  the  swell  acting  upon  the  face  of  the  bank,  when 
exposed  to  the  south  winds,  is  destructive  to  the  embankment, 
and  to  fill  the  reservoir  without  further  protection  would  have 
been  extremely  hazardous. 

The  protection  necessary  was  a  slope  wall  laid  on  the  face  of 
the  bank  with  a  lining  of  stone  chips  or  coarse  gravel.  To  Ac- 
complish this  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir some  eight  feet  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  the  wall. 

This  has  been  done,  the  wall  commenced,  and  wiU  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  receive  the  drainage  during  the  spring  freshets. 

Some  further  protection  may  be  necessary  hereafter  on  other 
parts  of  the  reservoir. 
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REPAIIS  PF  CANALS. 

Middle  Division* 

Section  No.  7.   ^Thomas  N.  Jarvis,  Superintendent, 
This  section  commences  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oneida  lake^ 
canal,  and  extends  to  the  Limestone  feeder,  27  miles,  and  the^ 
9heida  lake  canal,  6  miles,  making  33  miles. 

Erie  canal.  New  structures  during  the  past  season :  One- 
new  road  bridge  at  Lenox  basin. 

Strx7ctur£s  Repaired. 

10  road  and  2  farm  bridges,  located  as  follows:  At  Manlius 
Centre,  Hull's  Landing,  Sponenburgh's,  Watkins,  Lincolnsj  Chit- 
tenango,  New  Boston,  Seebee's,  Lenox  Basin  and  Starks. 

2  farm  bridges ;  one  at  Watkins,  and  one  at  Lincoln's. 

2  towpath  bridges  At  Higginsville. 

2  aqueducts,  one  at  New  Boston^  and  one  at  Chittenango. 

5  culverts,  located  at  Kirkville,  Lincoln's,  Bruces,  Strouds  and 
Canastota. 

1  State  shop,  for  materials  and  tools,  at  Canastota. 

1 J  mile  of  canal  has  been  bottomed  out ;  |  of  a  mile  between. 
Limestone  creek  feeder  and  Chittenango,  and  |  of  a  mile  between 
Chittenango  and  Durhamville. 

13  miles  of  towpath  has  been  raised  and  graveled ;  four  nules 
between  Limestone  creek  feeder  and  Campbell's,  6  miles  between 
Campbell's  and  Durhamville,  and  3  miles  between  Durhamville 
and  Higginsville. 

A  breach  occurred  on  this  section  on  the  27th  of  October^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Cawasalone  creek,  caused  by 
an  unusual  freshet.  The  waste  wier  not  being  sufficient  to  pass 
oflf  the  surplus '  water.  Navigation  was  suspended  12  houjts.. 
The  breach  was  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  |100. 
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This  section  heretofore  formed  a  part  of  sections  No.  6  and  7. 
No  comparison  can  therefore  be  made  of  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Expenditures  for  repairs  in  1850,  $8^59.40. 

Section  No.  8. — ^E.  S.  Payne,   Superintendent, 

This  section  commences  on  the  east  side  of  Lime-stone  feeder, 
and  ends  at  the  east  abutment  of  Hhe  Nine  Mile  creek  aqueduct, 
15  miles,  and  also  includes  the  Oswego  canal  from  Syracuse  to 
Three  River  point  1 5  miles,  and  the  Seneca  river  towing-path 
5  miles. 

Total  miles  in  this  section  35. 

The  new  structures  for  the  Erie  canal  during  the  last  season, 
4re — 

6  locks  gates  for  enlarged  locks  48  and  49. 

1  watch-house  for  lock  No.  48. 

1     do      do     for  lock  No.  50. 

1  new  road  bridge,  Clinton  street,  Syracuse. 

1  do     do    iron  do.  Lock  street,        do. 

Structures  Repaired. 

Road  bridges  at  Salina-street,  Franklin-street  and  Warren 
street,  Syracuse.  Also,  the  road  bridges  at  Geddes,  Butternut 
Creek  feeder,  Burdick's,  Thompson's  and  Colvin's.  Several  farm 
and  towing-path  bridges  have  required  more  or  less  repairs. 

The  aqueduct  at  Butternut  Creek,  the  waste- weir  dam  and 
guard-lock  at  Lime-Stone  feeder,  have  each  received  considerable 
repairs.  The  lock-gates  and  watch-houses  at  locks  47,  48  and 
49,  were  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  prism  of  the  canal  was  thoroughly  bottomed  out,  and  the 
tow-path  raised  and  graveled,  between  Lime-stone  and  Butternut 
Creek  feeders  in  the  spring. 

The  break  near  Geddes,  on  this  section,  has  been  mentioned  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 
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This  section  formed  a  part  of  sections  No*  6  and  7  last  year ; 
therefore  no  comparison  can  be  made. 

1850,— Expenditures,  B.  A.  Toe, $11 ,113  34 

do  by  E.  S.  Payne, 3,072  17 

$14,185  51 

Section  No.  9. — Solomon  P.  Jacobs,   Superintendent. 

This  section  commences  at  the  east  abutment  of  the  Nine-Mile 
Creek  aqueduct,  and  extends  to  the  east  line  of  Wayne  county, 
a  distance  of  42  miles,  and  also  includes  Nine-Mile  creek  and 
Jordan  feeders. 

On  this  section  there  has  been  constructed  the  past  year,  1  new 
towing-path  bridge  at  May's  Point,  and  one  new  road  bridge  at 
Port  Byron,  new  lock-gates  for  the  Port  Byron  lock,  and  a  new 
waste- weir  at  Weedsport. 

Old  Structures  Repaired. 

The  locks  at  Port  Byron,  Sackett's,  and  Mud  lock,  have  receiv- 
ed about  their  usual  repair.  The  repairs  to  the  river  lock  were 
much  greater  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  wood  trunks  to  the  aqueducts  at  Nine  Mile  creek  and  at 
Jordan,  have  been  extensively  repaired. 

The  road  and  farm  bridges  are  many  of  them  old,  and  all  have 
been  more  or  less  repaired.  The  intention  is  only  to  maintain 
•afe  crossings  at  the  points  where  the  enlargement  is  under  con- 
tract, as  those  bridges  will  soon  be  dispensed  with. 

The  towing-path  across  the  Cayuga  marshes  for  a  distance  of 
about  3^  miles,  has  been  raised  from  6  to  10  inches  with  gravel. 
Between  Montezuma  and  Port  Byron  about  3  miles  of  the  towing- 
path  has  been  graveled.  Between  Port  Byron  and  Jordan  about 
4  miles  of  towing-path  has  been  graveled.  Between  Jordan  and 
Nine  Mile  creek — ^in  many  places — the  tow-path  has  been  gra- 
veled, and  ditches  opened  for  its  better  drainage. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  about  4 
miles  of  canal  was  bottomed  out  between  Montezuma  and  Jordan, 
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and  at  the  latter  place  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth  was  taken 
oat  of  the  canal,  whioh  had  washed  in  through  the  feeder  iii 
time  of  freshets. 

The  docking  at  various  points  on  this  division  has  received 
ext^isive  repairs,  but  no  new  docking  has  been  put  in. 

No  breaches  have  occurred  oh  this  section  during  the  season. 

Expenditures  for  repairs  in  1849, . ., •"•  •  *     1^,246  22 

do  do  1850, 16,003  99 

•     Excess  in  1850, |757  Tt 

OSWEGO  CANAL. 

The  Oswego  canal  extends  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  a  dis- 
tance of  38tVo  Diiles.  There  are  located  upon  it  18  lift  locks,  8 
guard  locks,  8  dams,  1  aqueduct,  2  wastewiers,  5  culverts,  4 
doable  track,  16  single  track,  1  farm,  2  towpath  and  6  change 
bridges.  Nineteen  and  seven-tenths  miles  of  the  navigation  is 
made  by  slack  water  of  the  Oswego  and  Seneea  rivers,  and  eigh- 
teen and  fifty-six  one  hundred  miles  is  canal. 

Act,  ohap.  214,  Laws  of  1849,  is  in  the  following  wordfi : 

^  1 .  The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated 
to  the  Oswego  canal  by  chap.  262,  Laws  of  1847,  together  with 
the  interest  accumulated  thereon,  is  hereby  reappropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  locks  on  said  canal,  as  hst  as  the 
«)ndition  of  said  locks  shall  render  it  necessary  to  be  done. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  in  re-* 
bailding  the  locks  on  said  canal,  to  construct  them  of  the  Size 
of  the  enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  when  in  their  opiB* 
ion  the  public  interest  will  be  promoted  thereby,  the  said  com^^ 
mlssioners  are  hereby  authorised  to  change  the  location  of  any 
of  the  said  locks,  and  to  diminish  their  number,  and  to  do  the 
necessary  section  work  to  bring  them  into  use. 

^  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Canal  Commissioners  to  esnum 
aoeorate  estimates  to  be  made,  of  the  cost  of  riebuilding  iaid 
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locks  of  the  present  dimensions,  and  also  of  constructing  the  en- 
larged locks ;  and  whatever  the  expense  of  such  enlarged  locks 
shall  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  locks  of  the  present  dimen* 
sions,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  money  hereby  re-appropriated ; 
and  the  residue  of  such  cost,  with  the  cost  of  such  other  work 
as  may  be  constructed  under  this  act,  shall  be  charged  to  ordi- 
nary repairs. 

For  work  under  contract  pursuant  to  the  above  act,  see  annual 
report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  for  IS 50.  Assembly  Doc., 
No.  45. 

Act  chap.  371,  Laws  of  1850,  is  in  the  following  words : 

h  1.  Sections  two  and  three  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  in  re- 
lation  to  the  Oswego  canal,"  passed  April  5,  1849,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§  2.  The  Canal  Commissioners  are  hereby  directed  to  discon' 
tinue,  without  delay,  all  work  on  said  Oswego  canal  that  has 
been  commenced  or  put  under  contract,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  said  act. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  law,  all  the  work  contracted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of  act  chap.  214, 
Laws  of  1849,  was  discontinued,  except  the  terminating  lock  at 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

This  lock  is  located  nearly  opposite,  and  on  the  river  side  of 
the  present  old  combined  locks,  which  have  a  lift  of  21  feet. 
Consequently  this  lock  cannot  be  brought  into  use  until  another 
jiew  lock  is  constructed. 

The  plan  of  the  engineer  is  to  separate  these  locks,  and  make 
as  much  pond-reach  between  them  as  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  permit.  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  adopt  this 
plan  in  rebuilding  the  other  lock,  the  Commissioners  entertain 
no  doubt. 

The  old  combined  locks  are  in  a  rapidly  failing  condition ; 
when  filled,  large  quantities  of  water  pass  out  from  under  the 
foundation.    The  lock  at  the  <<  high  dam  "  is  in  the  same  condi- 
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tion,  and  one  of  the  side  walls  has  settled^  and  otherwise  shows 
strong  indications  of  failure. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  lock  at  Burt's  dam  have 
pressed  in,  and  will  probably  have  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation  next  spring. 

How  long  these  structures  can  be  made  to  stand  upon  such 
foundations,  with  the  best  repairs  that  can  be  put  upon  them,  is 
uncertain.  Safety  to  the  navigation  requires  that  they  should  be 
rebuilt  without  delay. 

If  combined  locks  should  be  continued  at  the  termination  at 
Oswego,  they  will  require  to  be  doubled.  Single  combined  locks 
have  been  wholly  inadequate,  without  serious  detentions  to  navi- 
gation during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  business  portions  of  the 
season. 

At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  canal  with  the  pond  at  the 
village  of  Fulton,  is  a  rock  point  jutting  out  into  the  channel, 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  head  of  the  mill  canal.  Owing  to  the 
current  made  by  the  draught  of  water  through  the  mill  canal, 
much  difS.culty  and  detention  occurs  to  the  navigation. 

The  bringing  into  use  of  the  enlarged  lock  below,  will  serve 
to  increase  the  difficulty  from  the  increased  amount  of  water 
required  to  supply  it. 

It  16  recommended  to  cut  off  this  point  and  give  the  canal  the 
requisite  width  below.  The  construction  of  this  work  will  also 
allow  the  State  to  dispense  with  guard  lock  No.  4.  at  this  point 

The  remaining  locks  on  this  canal  are  in  a  more  or  less  decayed 
condition,  and  with  their  constantly  increasing  use,  it  is  believed 
that  provision  must  soon  be  made  for  their  reconstruction. 

Act,  chap.  315,  Laws  of  1850,  authorised  the  Canal  Commis- 
tioners  to  ascertain  the  reasonable  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
bridge  built  by  James  S.  Voorhees  and  others  extending  over  the 
Oswego  canal,  in  the  village  of  Fulton,  and  to  pay  the  same. 
Accordingly  the  sum  of  $1,828  has  been  awarded  and  paid. 
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The  work  now  under  contract  on  the  Oswego  canal  consists  of 
locks  No.  8,  9  and  10  at  Fulton,  and  lock  No.  18  at  Oswego.- 
Locks  8,  9  and  10  are  to  be  brought  into  use  in  the  spring,  and 
lock  18  will  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1851. 

The  bad  location  of  the  four  old  locks  at  Salina  is  the  source 
of  much  difficulty  and  detention  to  the  navigation^at  that  point. 

These  locks  are  located  in  a  curve  within  a  distance  of  IS^Vr 
chains.  The  reconstruction  of  these  locks  on  an  improved  line 
is  much  needed.  It  is  thought  the  new  locks  may  be  so  located 
as  to  dispense  with  one  of  their  number. 

Act,  chap.  214,  Laws  1849,  reappropriates  the  sum  of  one 
hudred  thousand  dollars,  with  the  accumulated  interest  thereon, 
toward  paying  the  diflference  between  the  cost  of  constructing 
enlarged  locks  upon  this  canal  and  locks  of  the  present  size. 
This  Impropriation  wiU,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  revert 
to  title  treasury  on  the  5th  day  of  April  next,  unless  reappropri- 
ated  by  the  present  Legislature,  or  so  much  thereof  as  remains 
miexp^ndied. 


•TKe  amtracU  suspended^ 

payments 

Contraeton  name*. 

Jonathan  Case  &  Co., 
Iia  £.  Phillips  &  Co., 
N.  H.  Decker  &  Co., 

B.  Nelson  Oere  ft  Co., 
John  C.  Smith  ft  Co., 
James  Stewart, 
David  Rogers, 
Henry  Card  ft  Co., 

C.  J.  De  Graw  &  Co., 
^Jonathan  Case  &  Co., 
♦  do. 


and  the  estimated  cost  efthe  work,  with  the 
made  thereon^  is  as  follows  : 


Kind  of  work. 

Sec.  No.  27 


Estimated  cost     Paymentf  to- 
at  cost  prices.    Jan.  Ist,  1851. 
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$260,698  00  121,527  9S 
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ONEIDA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  work  consists  in  removing  bars  in  the  Oneida  river  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  Lake  at  Brewerton  and  the  Oswego  river  at 
Three  River  Point,  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  two  locks,  one 
of  3 J  and  one  of  3  feet  lift,  120  x  30^  feet  in  the  chambers. 

Previous  to  the  suspension  in  1842  there  had  been  expended 

for  construction, |55,821  95 

Under  Act,  Chap.  326,  Laws  of  1846, ....  1 429  87 

1847,  Sept.  21,  Paid  in  full  commutation  for  the  re- 
construction  and  maintenance  of  .a  road  bridge  pver 
the  Oneida  River  at  or  near  Oak  Orchard  rapids,        750  00 

$57,001  82 


Act,  Chap.  261,  Laws  of  1847,  appropriated  |20,000  to  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

• 

The  work  was  put  under  contract  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and 
commenced  in  the  spring  following,  and  has  been  steadily  prose- 
cuted by  the  contractor  to  the  present  time,  and  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Steamboats  for  towing  have  been  running  through  the  lake  and 
river  during  the  past  season.  • 

Docks,  or  guides,  for  the  protection  of  the  draw-bndge  at 
Brewerton,  were  constructed  by  the  Bridge  Company  before  the 
opening  of  navigation. 

Act,  Chap.  267,  Laws  of  1850,  provided  *for  the  construction  of 
a  draw  in  the  bridge  over  the  Oneida  river  at  Oak  Orchard,  by 
the  towns  of  Clay  and  Schroeppel. 

At  the  opening  of  navigation  the  work  of  constructing  the  draw 
had  not  been  commenced,  or  any  portion  of  the  old  bridge  re- 
moved preparatory  to  the  passage  of  steamboats  through  the  river. 
The  result  was  a  conflict  between  the  boating  interest  and  other 
persons,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  one  span  of  the  bridge 
of  60  feet  in  length ;  and  subsequently  another  span  of  the  same 
length  was  knocked  down  by  the  boats  for  want  of  protection. 
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On  the  13th  of  July  the  towns  began  the  construction  of  their 
draw,  and  the  work  to  protect  the  same,  which  has  been  completed 
in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner,  for  which  the  Canal 
Commissioner  in  charge,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  above 
referred  to,  has  paid  one  thousand  dollar  sfor  the  constructing  of 
*  said  draw,  and  taken  receipts  in  full  in  behalf  of  the  State  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  same,  from  the  towns  of 
Clay  and  Schroeppel. 

Cost  of  constructing  the  draw,  rebuilding  the  bridges, 
and  the  work  necessary  to  protect  the  same  at 
contract  prices, » |2,893  69 

Amount  paid  by  the  Canal  Commissioner  under  the 
act  referred  to, 1,000  00 

Amount  to  b#  paid  by  the  towns  of  Clay  and 
Schroeppel, •• 1,893  6& 

The  estimated  cost  of  work  under  contract  on  the 

Oneida  river  improvement,  is $19,087  00 

Payments  in  sections, $17,028  00 

Engineering, 1,028  55 


\ 


$18,056  55 


Cost  to  complete, • $1,030  45 

'  OSWEGO   CANAL. 

Repairs. 

Section  No.  1. — E.  S.  Payne,  Snpei'intendent, 

This  section  commences  at  Syracuse  and  extends  to  Three 
River  Point  on  the  Oswego  river,  and  includes  Seneca  river  tow- 
ing-path to  Saldwinsville. 

Length  of  section  as  follows : 

Oswego  Canal, ••..»•     15  miles. 

Seneca  River  Towing  Path, •  • do. 

The  new  structures  on  this  section  built  during  the  last  sea- 
son, are  6  lock  gates  for  locks  No.  4  and  5. 
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Stbitctures  Repaired. 

Considerable  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  gates  and  locks 
Nos.  I9  2,  3  and  4,  and  also  to  mud  lock. 

The  watch-houses  at  locks  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  at  Salina,  have 
each  received  repairs.  , 

Road  bridges  at  Lock  No.  7,  at  the  north  side  cut,  and  the  one 
near  Salina,  and  also  the  towing-path  bridge  near  mud  lock,  have 
been  repaired. 

The  canal  between  Syracuse  and  lock  No.  4y  was  part^lly  bot- 
tomed out  before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

This  level  will  require  a  more  thorough  bottoming  out,  and 
some  new  docking,  before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  towing  path  between  Syracuse  and  Salina,  and  3  miles  be- 
tween  lock  No.  4  and  mud  lock,  also  about  3  miles  between  mud 
lock  and  Three  River  Point,  has  been  raised  and  graveled,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  repairs  to  other  parts  of  the  canal,  and  the 
Seneca  river  towing  path. 

No  breaks  have  occurred  on  this  section  of  this  canal  during 
the  season. 

As  this  section  formed  a  part  of  section  No.  2  last  year,  no 
comparison  of  expenditures  can  be  made.  '  ^ 

Expenditures  in  1850.— R.  A.  Toe, |3,697  71 

do      I         do        E.S.Payne, , 2,50^87 

16,198  58 

Section  No.  2. — Walter  Peck,  Superintendent, 

This  section  extends  from  Three  River  point  to  Oswego,  23 
miles,  and  includes  the  Oneida  river  improvement,  20  miles ; 
and  has  upon  it  1 5  lift  locks,  6  guard  locks,  1  aqueduct,  9  dams, 
1  waste  wier,  3  culverts,  10  single  track,  1  farm,  1  tow-path^  5 
change  bridges,  and  84  lock  gates. 
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Previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation,  the  Phoenix  level  was 
thoroughly  bottomed  out,  and  the  tow-path  raised  at  a  cost  of 
♦5,200. 

The  unusual  high  water  of  the  season  overflowed  'many  of  the 
river  levels  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  cut  new 
tow-paths  into  the  hills,  while  on  the  low  grounds  they  have 
remained  submerged. 

The  locks  have  required  the  usual  expenditure  for  new  gates, 
and  repairs  upon  the  old  ones.  Several  new  gates  are  to  be  put 
in  and  the  locks  otherwise  repaired  before  the  opening  next 
spring. 

The  dams  were  thoroughly  graveled  in  the  summer  of  1849, 
and  have  required  but  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  for 
repairs.  * 

There  are  indications  that  the  dam  at  Oswego  has  settled  near 
the  centre,  but  owing  to  high  water  the  extent  or  cost  of  repairs 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

■ 

A  new  towing  path  bridge  is  to  be  built  over  Black  creek  the 
present  winter.  ^ 

Near  the  close  of  navigation  a  breach  occurred  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Oswego  dam  which  was  repaired  without  delay  to 
navigation.  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
mill  canal  at  Fulton  gave  way*,  and  navigation  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  construction  of  a  temporary  dam  by  the  State, 
at  its  junction  with  the  pond. 

Except  the  usual  difficulties  in  navigating  the  mill  canal  at 
Oswego,  passing  boats  at  the  combined  locks  at  Oswego  and 
Fulton,  the  navigation  has  been  as  good  as  in  previous  seasons. 

A  small  amount  has  been  expended  on  the  Oneida  River  im- 
provement in  driving  piles  to  guard  the  entrances  to  some  of  the 
cuts. 

This  section  having  been  divided  no  comparative  statement  of 
the  cost  of  repairs  can  be  made. 

Expenditures  for  repairs  for  1850,  $25,606.45. 
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ONEIDA  LAKE  CANAL. 

Repairs. 

The  new  structures  built  during  the  past  season,  are :  1  road 
bridge  at  lock  No.  7,1  towpath  bridge  at  Higginsville,  and  4  lock 
gates  for  locks  No.  1,  3  and  6. 

Structures  Repaired. 

A  farm  bridge  at  Jenkins ;  a  towpath  bridge  at  Higginsville ; 
and  locks  No.  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  have  each  received  more  or 
less  repairs. 

There  has  been  half  a  mile  of  canal  bottomed  out,  and  two 
miles  of  towpatl^  raised  and  graveled.  No  breach  has  occured 
on  this  canal  during  the  past  season. 

1849.  Expenditures,  A.  D.  Barber, ? .     2,160  65 

1850.  do  A.D.Barber, 2,78165 

T.  N.Jarvis, 2,110  20 

4,891  85 

Excess  in  1850,  $2,731  20 

SENECA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  AT  BALDWINSVILLE. 

Act,  chap.  153,  Laws  of  1850,  provides  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Seneca  ri\^r  at  Baldwinsville. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  are  authorised  and  required  to  take 
possession  of  the  dam,  lock,  and  canal  at  Baldwinsville,  within 
three  months  from  the  passage  thereof,  and  cause  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  said  dam,  lock  and  canal,  and  the  bounds  thereof  laid 
down  on  a  map,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Canal  Department,  showing  the  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the 
State. 

The  Commissioner  in  charge  took  possession  of  said  dam,  lock 
and  canal,  for  the  purposes  contemplated,  within  the  three 
months  as  required  by  the  act  aforesaid.  The  surveys  and  maps 
have  been  made  in  conformity  thereto,  and  filed  in  the  office,  of 
the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department. 
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To  meet  the  other  requirements  of  the  act,  a  survey  and  maps 
were  made,  sh6wing  the  property  lines  of  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  from  Baldwinsville  to  Jack's  Rifts,  a  distance  of  11 
miles,  being  the  distance  water  is  set  back  by  the  continuation  of 
said  diam,  which  maps  are  also  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
of  the  Canal  Department. 

The  height  of  the  dam  at  Baldwinsville  has  been  established, 
but  the  stone  monuments  required  by  the  act  to  designate  the 
height  of  the  dam  have  not  been  set  up. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  the  improvement,  by  the  10th  section 
of  the  act  aforesaid,  is  deemed  entirely  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  object  intended.  Upon  a  full  and  careful  exttmination  it  is 
found  that  the  lift  lock  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
foundation  sunk  from  2  to  2^  feet  lower  than  the  present  founda- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  at  all  times  four  feet  of  water  on  the  lower 
mitre  sill,  wliich  will  involve  a  greater  expenditure  in  deepening 
the  bed  of  the  stream  below. 

As  it  becomes  necessary  to  rebuild  this  lock  in  order  to  furnish 
good  navigation,  it  is  recommended  by  the  division  engineer  to 
change  its  location  to  a  point  farther  down  the  Stream.  This 
change  he  thinks  will  not  increase  the  aggregate  expense,  but 
will  furnish  a  much  better  line  and  lessen  future  expenses  in 
maintaining  the  required  depth  of  water  in  the  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  lock.  Accordingly  land  has  been  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

The  expenditures  thus  far  have  been  only  for  examinations 
surveys  and  maps,  which  amount  to  the  sum  of  |1 98.38. 
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CHENANGO  CANAL. 

This  canal  extends  from  the  Erie  canal,  at  Utica,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  at  Binghamton.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  feeders, 
is  97  miles. 

The  following  are  the  structures  located  upon  it : 

114  composite  lift  locks. 
2  stone  do. 

1  guard  lock. 

19  aqueducts. 
62  culverts. 
21  waste-weirs. 
12  dams,  and  about 
212  road  and  farm  bridges  including  those  on  the  feeders. 

There  are  seven  reservoirs  upon  this  canal, all  the  feeders  from 
which  e^ter  the  canal  upon  the  summit  level. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  their  names,  the  area  and  al- 
titude of  each  respectively; 

Names  of  Area  in  Attitude,  Depth  in 

reeeryoirs.  ^  acres.  head  in  feet.  feet. 

Leland  pond, 173  18  8 

Madison  brook, 235  55  45 

Eaton  brook, 284  60  50 

Bradley  brook, 134  30  25 

Hatchlake, 134  15  10 

•Kingsley  brook, 205  65  55 

Woodman's  lake, 148  18  11 

The  locks  upon  this  canal  are  faced  with  timber,  and  having 
been  in  use  a  number  of  years,  have  become  so  much  decayed  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  renew  the  greater  portion  of  the  timber 
work.  This  is  generally  done  during  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  expenditures  for  repairs. 
Seventeen  locks  were  thus  repaired  previous  to  the  opening  of 
navigation  last  spring. 

*  Not  in  me. 


A  lATge  number  of  the  locks  required  new  gates  previous  to 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  the  gates  to  most  of  the  locks 
were  repaired.  Several  new  gates  have  been  required  during  the 
season  of  navigation. 

About  twenty  of  the  remaining  locks  should  have  the  wood 
wofk  in  the  chamber  renewed  before  the  opening  of  navigation, 
and  a  large  number  of  neir  gates  will  be  required. 

The  great  number  of  locks  oathis  caual^and  the  advanced  state 
of  decay  of  the  timber  portion  of  the  structures,  render  it  im- 
portant that  as  large  a  number  should  be  thoroughly  repaired 
each  year  as  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  with  economy  wUl 
dlow. 

The  guard  lock  at  Chenango  forks,  which  is  constructed  en- 
ttnlj  of  timber,  id  in  su<di  a  decayed  state  as*  to  render  it  mlsiife 
to  use  it  for  loekiDg  boats  into  the  river  at  this  point,  it  has,  theire- 
fine  been  closed,  and  was  used  only  for  the  fNurpese  of  JEmding 
Ae  «€aaial  the  past  season.  This  leek  will  re^uiro  iebtti}di9g 
previeus  to  Uie  openfng  of  narvJgatien. 

Many  of  the  sluices  and  weirs  at  the  locks  will  require  rebuild- 

»         >       • 

lug  and  repairing  before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  aqueduct  over  .#te  dnenangb  river  at  Green  was  jre*biiilt 
previous  to  the  opening  of  navigatian,  ^d -tfie  towip^liriilges 
to  three  other  aqueducts  have  been  re-built  during  the  season 
past. 

An  aqueduct  at  Burlingame  brook  will  require  re-building 
before  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  one  at  Sherburn  wiU  re- 
quire a  new  towing  path  bridge.  The  Norwich  aqueduct,  and 
three  others  on  the  line,  will  require  extensive  repairs. 

Four  road  bridges  and  one  tow-path  bridge  have  been  re-built, 
and  26  road,  1  tow-path,  aad  15  farm  brieves  have  been  repaired 
more  or  less. 

Several  new  road  bridges  will  be  required  the  coming  seasop ; 
one  a  double  track  bridge  on  liCwis  street  in  the  village  qf  Biog- 
hamton. 

[Assembly,  No.  26.]  4 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  bridges  will  reqtiire  con- 
siderable repairs  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  a  safe  condition. 

The  prism  of  the  canal  was  bottdjtned  out  at  several  points  on 
the  line  previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  bars  washed 
in  bj  the  streams  were  removed:  this  will  require  to  be  repeated 
the  coming  season,  and  will  form  no  inconsiderable  item  of  ex- 
pense, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  floods  of  the  past  season. 

A  number  of  waste  weirs  were  repaired  previous  to  the  opening 
of  navigation. 

Some  repairs  will  be  required  upon  the  damS|  and  portions  of 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  reservoirs  where  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  water,  will  require  protecting  by  stone,  the  coming  season. 

A  breach  occurred  about  Ij^  miles  above  Orlskanj  Falls  on  the 
S7th  of  October  last,  during  the  heavy  freshet  which  occurred  mt 
that  time.  The  dam  at  Cleveland's  mill  above  gave  W17,  and 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  water  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  canal  at 
various  places,  passing  out  and  around  several  locks  in  succeasioii, 
causing  extendve  breaches  in  the  embankments,  tsxd  leaving 
large  quantities  of  gravel  and  flood-wood,  with  stumps  and  trees, 
deposited  in  the  prism  of  the  canal;  at  the  same  time  a  small  breach 
occurred  near  Clinton,  caused  by  the  stream  breaking  over  tlie 
betm  bank  into  the  canal. 

These  breaches  caused  a  suspension  of  navigation  for  13  days. 

The  above  are  the  only  breaches  of  any  magnitude  which  hmr4 
occurred  on  this  canal  during  the  past  season,  and  with  the  suspen- 
sion above  mentioned  is  the  only  interruption  to  the  navigation 
which  has  occurred* 


CHEMUNG  CANAL. 

This  canal  connects  Seneca  lake  with  the  Chemung  river  «t 
Elmira,  23  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  from  Knoxville,  on  the 
Chemung  river,  to  Horse  Heads,  on  the  summit  levil  of  the  ca- 
nal, 16 


The  stnietttMB  are  53  locks  4  aqueducts,  10  waste  weirs,  1 
dam,  86  load  bridges,  16  fima  bridges  and  16  tow  path  bridges. 

The  locks  upon  this  eanal  are  constructed  entirely  of  timber 
upon  a  dtfectiye  plan,  and  haye,  Unce  their  construction,  requir- 
ed extensive  repairs  from  jear  to  year  in  order  to  maintain  them 
in  a  narigable  condition ;  most  of  them  have  been  in  use  from  8 
to  10  years,  and  some  of  them  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Sereral  of  the  locks  have  required  new  gates  entire,  the  past 
season,  and  other  gates  have  been  partially  renewed  and  repaired. 

Sixteen  locks  will  require  new  gates  before  the  opening  of 
narigation,  besides  other  repairs  to  the  decayed  portions  of  the 
timber  work. 

Early  provision  should  be  made  for  rebuilding  the  loek^  on 
this  canal  upon  a  more  substantial  plan,  as  the  indications  of 
deeay  shall  require. 

The  aqueduct  at  Winant's  creek  was  damaged  by  the  extensive 
flood  in  July  last ;  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  was 
faroed  from  its  bed  by  the  stream  siid  the  structure  otherwise 
ii^ured.  * 

A  culvert  was  rebuilt  about  2  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
i3mira  previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation. 


Aroad  bridge  has  been  constructed  on  the  feeder  at  Big  Flatts 
in  a  substantial  manner  the  past  season,  and  an  iron  bridge  at 
Jefer8on,and3lhrm  bridges  on  the  mainline.'  Preparation  is  also 
making  to  rebuild  a  number  of  road  and  fkrm  bridges  the  coming 
season,  which  have  become  so  much  decayed  as  to  render  them 
unsafe. 

During  the  flood  in  July,  the  water  from  New  Town  creek 
ovfrflowed  the  tow  path  at  Horse  Heads,  and  passing  successive- 
ly over  the  banks  at  the  head  of  locks  45, 46, 47  and  48,  caused 
extensive  breaches  at  each  lock,  and  washed  large  quantities  of 
«  gravel  into  the  canal. 

These  breaches  were  so  extensive  as  to  require  jeveral  days  to 
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irar^w  them,  atid  caused  a  snspraiaioii  of  iiavigailloti  upon  this 
pirt  of  the  canal  of  6  days,  A  breach  also  ooooned  at  tlns^  tfaiie 
upon  the  feeder  about  3  miles  below  the  dam,  when  a  portion  of 
the  tow  path,  about  50  to  60  feet  In  length  and  3  to  4  feet  below 
canal  bottom,  was  carried  away. 

Thiese^teitti^  breaches  tn  this^^nal  Inibod  time,  «H9ae  fr(fm 
the  want  of  a  stffflclent  nimiber  of  wia^rte  wenrs^  and  iMd  gates 
to  pass  off  the  large«  quantities  of  water  thrown  into  the  canal  by 
the  numerous  small  streams. 

During  the  heavy  flood  in  Ocjtober  last,  a  portion  of  the  foaniE 
^tilreen  the  guard  lock  and  dam  at  the  head  df  the  feeSer^^bout 
M  feet  in  lengthy  wHh  the  dockitg  arid  a  t)ortion  ^tf  "fhe  pi^r 
along  the  chute,  was  carried  away ;  the  dam  was  also  inucli' In- 
jured. ,  A  breach  also  occurred  at  this  time  about  one  mile  above 
ihe  village  of  ^avana,  occasioned  by  the  washing  away  of  about 
150  feet  of  the  towing  path  by  Catharine  creek. 

The  breach  at  the  feeder  dam  was  repaired  for  the  time  being, 
in«  a  temporary  manner,  and  occasioned  an  interruption  to  the 
navigation  upon  this  part  of  the  canal,  of  ten  days.  Preparation 
has  since  been  made  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  bank  ili  a  per- 
manent manner,  and  also  to  make  a  general  repair  of  the  dam 
'Jnrevioiis  to  the  spring  floods. 

Navigation  was  suspended  by  the  breach  above  Havana  4 
li^ys.  With  ih6  foregoing  exceptions,  naVSgaflori  upon  ibis  canal 
%a8  been  uninterupted. 

• 

The  towing  path  and  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  feeder  mention- 
ed in  the  last  annual  report  was  finished  and  brorui^t  into  use  at 
the  opening  of  navigation.  ' 

The  work  for  the  extonsion  of  this  canal  from  lock  No.  1,  to 
-Stoeca  lake  aufborized  by  act  chap.  218,  Laws  of  1848,  i^as 
brought  into  use  at  the  opening  of  navigation  and  has  ainee  been 
entirely  finished. 

By  this  improvement  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  portion  of 
ifavigirtlen  is  avoided,  and  ibrtiie  ftrst  waabn  in  many  years, 


• 
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kNutod  boats  have  pwed  from  lock  NO)  1,  to  the  lake,  dcir^ 
the  entire  season  of  navigationy  without  detention. 

This  improvement  is  believed  to  be  as  permanent  and  reliable 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  whieh  it  is  constructed  will 
permit.  ^ 

Gonaiderable  docking  was  put  in  at  various  points,  and  all  the 
levels  were  bottomed  out  previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  towing  path  on  the  Elmira  level  was  raised  and  graveledy 
and  the  tow>pafh  at  Horse-Heads  has  also  been  raised,  to  guard 
against  the  overflowing  of  New  Town  creek. 

The  deep  cut  on  the  feeder  was  bottomed  out  and  widenefijt 
previoua  to  the  opening  04  navigation,  to  obviate  the  di£CLcul|iea 
heretofore  experienced  in  pi^>curing  an  adequate  supplj  q^ 
water. 

The  summit  level  should  be  thoroughly  bottomed  out  before 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  the  banks  at  various  place9> 
damaged  by  the  floods  of  the  past  season,  will  require  raisii^^ 
and  protecting  from  the  streams,  repairs  will  also  be  required 
upon  the  docking. 

A  number  of  the  waste- wiers  require  extensive  repairs  and  one 
or  two  require  rebuilding  and  enlarging. 

This  canal  was  divided  and  made  into  two  superintendent 

* 

sections  last  year. 

18ia.  Bxpendituies  by  Caleb  Allen, $7,591  66    . 

^  '<      ErraMallitt, 16,5Stl  86 

<<  ^<      Thomas  0.  Sieger, 6,817  Oft 

Total, 133,230  02 


CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL. 

This  canal  is  23  milee  in  length,  extending  from  the  J 
at  Montezuma,  to  the  Cayuga  }ak»  at  But  C^agm,and 
lake  at  Geneva. 
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The  strnctores  apon  it  are  13  locks^  3  wasteweirs,  5  dams,  13 
load  bridges,  1  farm,  and  27  towpath  bridges. 

Of  the  locks  on  this  canal,  5  are  composite,  constructed  upon 
the  enlarged  plan,  3  of  which,  (located  at  Seneca  Falls)  were 
brought  into  use  at  the  opening  of  navigation  last  spring. 

In  the  original  construction  of  tliis  canal  at  Seneca  Falls,  or 
by  permission  given  subsequently  by  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
a  connection  was  formed,  and  has  since  been  maintained  with  the 
river  below  the  upper  lock,  by  which  boats  could  pass  from  the 
canal  through  the  race  and  pond,  to  the  mills  located  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  In  the  construction  of  the  enlarged 
locks  at  this  place  it  became  necessary  to  close  this  connection, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
canal,  made  to  equalize  the  lifts  of  the  locks. 

In  order  to  continue  this  connection  with  the  river  at  this 
point,  the  Canal  Board,  on  the  application  of  proprietors  of  mills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  resolution,  directed  the  con- 
struction of  a  side  lock.  This  lock  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
be  completed  at  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring. 

The  seven  old  locks  in  use  the  i>ast  year,  required  extensive 
repairs  previous  to  the  opening  of  "navigation,  and  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  care  to  maintain  them  in  a  navigable  condition 
ilux)ugh  the  season.  They  are  constructed  of  timber  entirely, 
have  been  in  use  many  years,  and  their  state  of  dilapidation  and 
decay  renders  it  impossible  to  preserve  them  in  a  condition  for 
navigation,  without  large  expenditurea  from  year  to  year  in  re- 
pairs, and  great  care  in  their  usage  through  the  seasons.  Large 
portions  of  the  timber  work  require  removing  and  replacing  with 
new  work^  almost  equivalent  to  rebuilding  tbem  entire,  in  order 
to  render  them  safe  and  reliable  for  navigation* 

Under  act,  chap.  348,  Laws  of  1847,  the  Commissioners  are 
authorised  to  rebuild  the  locks  upon  this  canal.  Under  this  law 
the  present  enlarged  composite  locks  have  been  substituted  for 
•old  locks,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  it  is  neces- 
sary that  provision  should  be  made  for  rebuilding  those  remain- 
iw. 
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T!ie  chambeis  cf  the  remftlning  old  locks  vill  require  exten- 
aive  repairs  to  fit  them  for  the  opening  of  nayigation.  Sereral 
of  them  will  require  to  be  excavated  out  in  the  rear  of  the  tim- 
ber work,  the  sides  having  been  pressed  in  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  boats  of  ordinary  width  to  pass  through 
them. 

A  new  towpath  bridge  was  constructed  (nearly  200  feet  in 
length)  across  the  Seneca  river  below  Waterloo,  previous  to  the 
openii^  of  navigation ;  and  all  the  other  bridges,  both  road  and 
towpath,  have  been  repaired  during  the  past  season.  Most  of 
the  bridges  upon  the  line  are  old  and  much  decayed,  and  will 
require  very  extensive  repairs  the  coming  season.  Many  of  them 
should  be  rebuilt. 

The  towpath  bridge  over  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma,  should 
be  rebuilt,  buf  the  present  state  of  the  enlargement  at  this  point 
renders  it  unadvisable  at  present.  It  will  require  extensive  re- 
pairs before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

A  new  road  bridge  should  be  constructed  in  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  and  a  new  towpath  bridge  125  feet  long,  below  lock 
No.  9,  will  be  required. 

Considerable  upright  and  slope  wall  was  constructed  at  Seneca 
Falls  and  various  other  points  on  the  line,  previous  to  the  ope- 
niBg  of  navigation  and  during  the  season,  where  the  old  wall, 
from  being  imperfectly  laid,  had  fellen  down. 

New  docfeng  has  been  substituted  Ibr  the  old,  at  several  points, 
and  the  old  doeking«repaired. 

All  the  dams  have  required  repairs  the  past  season,  and  some 
of  them  will  requiire  repairing  before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  towpath  has  been  raised  and  graveled,  and  bars  were  ex* 
cavated  from  the  prism  of  the  canal  and  the  river  at  several  pla* 
cea,  previous  to  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  lake  level  from  Geneva  to  the  lock,  is  now  being  bottomed 
oat,  preparatory  to  removing  the  dam  of  brush  and  stone  across 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  was  put  in  and  maintained  by  the 


9Cat^  to  t0i»  A^  wBtan  of  the  ladce^  in  onler  to  nmistain  the 
naTigfttion  on  the  levels  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneoa,  Crooked  k^e 
and  OhemoBg  eanals,  which  terminate  in  the  lake. 

This  work  will  be  completed  and  the  dam  removed  before  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring.  The  State  having  reduced 
the  levels  of  these  canals  to  insure  navigation  when  the  water  in 
the  lake  is  at  low  water  mark,  it  is  believed  the  State  will  have 
done  all  that  she  can  rightftilly  be  called  upon  to  do,  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  of  high  water  in  the  lake  and  the  ii^uriet  theve- 
frcMD,  caused  by  the  State  dam. 

The  level  from  Montezuma  to  the  Cayuga  lake  should  be  bot- 
tomed out  and  widened  most  of  the  way,  and  the  towpath,  which 
has  become  so  much  worn  down  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
canal,  should  be  raised. 
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The  levels  at  Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls  will  require  bottom- 
ing out,  and  bars  at  various  points  in  the  river  and  where  streaotf 
enter  the  canal,  will  require  removing  before  the  opening  of 
navigation. 

The  docking  and  wall  will  also  require  lenewiiig  and  repair- 
ing at  several  places  on  the  line. 

So  breaches  have  occurred  to  suspend  navigation  on  this  canal 
darki§  the  season  past* 

Oest  of  repairs  in,  1849, i.      $11,823  69 

d»  1850, ; '    10,880  91 

In  favor  of  1850, : $982  78 


s: 


Rkpaibs   of  the  Highway  across  the  foot  of  Seneca   Lake. 

By  the  provisions  of  Act;  Chap.  292,  Laws  of  1850,  the  Canal 
Cbmmissioners  are  required  to  repair  the  highway  across  the  foot 
of  Seneca  lake,  and  protect  the  Cajmga  and  Seneca  c^inal  from 
the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  act  the  necessary  surveys, 
with  maps,  plans  and  estimates  were  made,  and  hartng^been  pre- 
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MDledto  theCanul  BofutA  aad  ^ppr^fv^i^  the  work  irassubie- 
qaently  plaeed  onder  o^ntraet  at  a  public  leMng,  and  th&  sum 
of  $5,000  appropriated  for  the  work  has  been  expended  and  the 
contracts  canceled. 


CROOKED  LAKE  CANAL- 

This  canal  la  8  miles  in  length :  connecting  th«  Seneca  lake 
at  Dresden  with  the  Crooked  lake  at  Penn  Tan. 

It  has  38  locks,  6  waste  weirs,  4  dams,  and  13  road  bridges. 

Under  Act,  Chap.  218,  Laws  of  1849,  the  lake  lock  at  Disesden 
has  been  completed,  and  was  brought  into  use  in  July  last.  A 
pier  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  lock  is  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion, and  will  be  completed  the  coming  season. 

The  locks  upon  this  canal  (excepting  the  guard  lock  at  Penn 
Tan)  have  recently  been  re*built  upon  the  composite  plan,  aijd 
are  in  a  good  condition. 

All  the  waste  weirs  have  required  repairs  during  the  past 
season. 

A  new  road  bridge  has  been  constructed  on  Main  street  in  the 
Tillage  of  Pen  Tan,  one  at  Dresden,  and  one  at  Mallory's  mill. 

A  road  bridge  at  Dresden  will  require  re>building  the  coming 
season. 

The  level  below  the  guard  lock  at  Penn  Tan  was  widened  and 
the  tow-path  protected  by  a  wall,  before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

Considerable  docking  was  put  in  on  the  slack-water  level  above 
Penn  Tan,  and  the  tow-path  was  raised  at  several  points  on  this 
level,  and  graveled. 

A  culvert  at  Mosher's  mill  has  been  repaired. 

Bars  were  removed  from  the  fpot  of  most  of  the  locks  previous 
ta  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  the  tow  path  was  raised  and 
repaired  at  several  points  on  the  line. 


• 
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A  small  breach  ooeoned  at  Sogart's  mill  in  conaequMiM  of  the 
high  water,  but  this  caused  no  serious  detention  to  boats. 

Considerable  docking  will  be  required  at  various  points  before 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  protect  the  canal  bank  firom  the 
creek,  the  old  docking  having  become  so  much  decayed  as  to 
render  this  necessary.  Bars  will  require  to  be  removed  trom  the 
foot  of  most  of  the  locks,  and  at  points  where  streams  enter  the 
canal ;  and  at  a  few  points  the  prism  will  require  widening,  and 
docking  sluices  should  be  constructed  around  the  locks  when  the 
levels  are  short,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  canal  below. 

The  dam  at  Penn  Tan,  which  has  become  unsafe,  should  be 
rebuilt  the  coming  season. 

1849,  Expenditures  by  J.  C.  Babcock, $10,956  35 

1850,  do.  do 5,629  04 

In  &vor  of  1850, $5,327  31 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  ERIE  CANAL. 
WESTERN  DIVISION. 

This  diyision  is  155  miles  in  length  9  and  comprises  the  Erie 
canal  from  the  east  line  of  Wayne  county  to  Buffalo.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  enlarge- 
ment on  this  portion  of  the  State  canals. 

Sections. 

About  13^/7  miles  of  enlaiged  section  work  will  be  in  use  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  14^/^  miles  are  now  unj^er  contract,  and 
126tVv  miles  remain  to  be  enlarged. 

The  enlargement  through  the  villages  of  Clyde,  Lyons,  Newark, 
Brockport,  Albion  and  Medina,  and  the  aqueduct  on  Oak  Or- 
chard creek,  with  sections  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  through  the  Moun- 
tain bridge  at  Lockport,  were  put  under  contract  last  autumn, 
and  are  to  be  completed  for  navigation  in  the  springs  of  185S 
and  1853.  The  work  has  been  commenced  at  most  of  these 
places,  and  will  be  prosecuted  at  such  points  as  will  most  &<dli 
tate  navigation  the  coming  season. 

Locks. 

All  the  locks  on  this  division  have  been  enlarged,  and  will  be 
brought  into  use  next  spring,  except  four,  viz,  Pit,  Berlin,  Pitts- 
ford  and  the  lower  Brighton  lock.  • 

• 

Pit  lock,  situated  just  west  from  the  Montezuma  marshes,  will  be 
abandoned  when  the  new  line  of  enlargement  is  completed  across 
the  marshes.  The  new  lock  to  be  substituted  for  lock  Berlin,  Is 
under  contract,  and  is  situated  on  the  independent  line  adopted 
by  the  Canal  Board,  between  Lyons  and  Berlin.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  brought  into  use  until  the  independent  line,  which  is  3^ 
miles  in  length,,  is  let  and  completed.  Pittsford  and  Brighton 
locks  would  be  essentially  changed  In  their  location,  should  the 
independent  line  of  canal  between  Brighton  and  Fairport  be 
adopted. 
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Tb6  enlftfged*  locks  at  Clyde,  with  some  90  chains  of  the  en- 
Imged  canal,  togeliber  witti  three  enlarged  locks  at  Brighton  and 
1|  miles  independent  canal  will  be  brought  into  use  next  spring. 

Sections  H,  12,  .13  and  14,  were  let  in  June,  1849.  Fiveiest 
j^ts  were  sunk  on  these  sections  the  preceding  winter.  These 
fits  w^re  cleaned  out  about  the  1st  of  June,  prior  to  the  letting, 
iM  a|  the  time  of  letting,  were  filled  with  from  six  to  ei§ht  feet 
water. 

t^rom  10  to  1 2  feet  of  the  surface  material  was  a  clay  loam 
and  &ir  excavation,  except  iseiition  11,  which  contain^  more 
sand,  Hme  and  iron,  and  was  harder  to  excavate.  The  tialiAtAtg 
portion  wto  found  to  be  composed  of  very  pure  alnmiita,  riiixed 
with  a  fine  impalpable  sand  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  the 
mass  when  saturated  With  water  and  under  pressure  a  yielding 
material,  highly  adhesive  and  tenacioos. 

The  Erie  baon  and  three  dips  at  Buffido  were  put  under  eon- 
tract  in  February  last,  and  the  work  commenced  last  ^ring. 
The  pier,,  or  breakwater,  is  already  raised  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  the  disttooe  of  1 ,900  feet,  leaving  kboiit  300  feet 
additional  to  be  put  in  tiext  9ptihg.  The  iladsonry  Is  caitM  nop 
to  near  six  feet  in  height  for  about  one  third  of  the -entire  length. 
The  contractors  are  now  at  wol'k  quarrying  and  dressing  stone 
fixr  the  remainder. 

But  little  has  been  done  towards  dredging  the  basin,  as  it  was 
deemed  impracticable  to  commence  that  part  of  the  work  until 
some  protection  was  afforded  by  the  pier  from  the  lake  winds. 

One  of  the  slips  is  excavated  and  in  use.  About  20,000  cubic 
yards  of  material,  in  all,  have  been  taken  out.  The  looseness 
of  the  excavation  will  render  it  necessary  to  crib  the  slips.  The 
dredging  machines  will  be  employed  early  in  the  spring. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  basin,  and  the  fiicilities  given  in 
the  Niagara  river  at  Tonawanda  for  the  interchange  ef  commod- 
ities between  lake  vessels  and  canal  boats,  will  ever  prevent  the 
confusion  and  delays  heretofore  experienced  during  the  pressure 
of  business. 
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The  Main  uid  Hamburgh  street  eanal  will  be  completed  and 
Toadj  for  use  tiie  ensuing  spring.  Seetions  one  and  two  at  Bof- 
iSilo  will  also  be  completed  the  present  winter. 

The  ship  lock  at  Black  Bock  was  commenced  befoie  the  aua- 
pMsion  and  abandoned  under  the  law  of  March  29th,  184S. 
This  work  was  again  put  under  contract  in  Jufy,  1849.  Tke 
masonry  is  now  laid  about  8  feet  high.  The  lock  can  bcmade 
read  J  for  use  earl j  next  summer.  A  large  amount  of  excaTa- 
Hon^  aboTC  and  below  the  lock,  will  be  necessary  before  it  caM 
be  brought  into  use.  This  excayation  is  not  included  in  the 
present  contract.  The  ikiling  condition  of  the  old  lock  rendeta 
it  necsssary  to  put  this  under  ccmtract  early  next  season. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  the 
following  works  then  in  progress  of  construction  haye  been  com- 
jpleted,  Tiz :  the  slip  connecting  the  Ohio  basin  with  ttie  Main 
and  Hamburgh  street  canal^a  bridge orer  the  same  at  Elk  street^ 
and  the  Ohio  basin. 

The  final  estimate  has  been  made  on  the  abore  works  and  the 
contracts  settled,  except  that  for  the  Ohio  baain. 

Weigh  look. 

The  weigh  lock  at  Bochester  has  been  completed  and  in  use 
jince  July  last.  The  building  is  occupied  with  offices  for  the 
^collector,  weigh  masters  and  State  Engineers.  The  scales  were 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Duryee  k  Forsyth,  and  are  capable  of 
sustaining  a  weight  of  800, COO  pounds.  The  scales  have  been 
tested  and  their  strength  and  accuracy  satis&ctorily  determined. 

Aqueducts. 

The  Bochester  aqueduct  was  completed  and  brought  into  use 
before  the  suspension.  The  Lyons  aqueduct  over  Mud  creek, 
(commenced  before  the  suspension,)  was  completed  for  use  in  the 
spring  of  1849.  The  enlarged  aqueduct  over  the  Oak  Orchard 
creek,  at  Medina,  was  put  under  contract  in  October  last,  in  c<mi- 
pliance  wit£i  the  act,  chap.  3&4>  Laws  of  1860. 
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Twenty-five  enlarged  bridges  haye  been  brought  i^  oae 
among  which*  are  several  of  iron,  built  after  the  plan  of  8.  Whip- 
ple esq.,  late  of  Utioa.  The  iron  bridges  are  substantial  strao- 
tures,  combining,  elegance,  economj  and  utility,  and  should  be 
eonstmeted  generally  in  cities  and  villages. 


OVLVI 

Eight  enlarged  culverts  are  now  in  use  and  several  under 
eontraet  that  will  eome  into  use  next  and  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  estimated  cost  at 
ccmtmct  prices  of  work  now  under  contract,,  the  amount  done 
and  r«9Mil>iim  to  be  done,  together  with  the  aggregate  esU* 
mated  cost  of  completing  Uie  enlargement 
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Summary  of  work  not  unden  oantrott  on  the  Western  Division  of  the 

SlatStanals,  Jan.  1«/,  1851. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  ERIE  CANAfi. 

Kind  of  Work.  Amonnti. 

Sections,  ...' ^ 3,789,082  62 

Locks, 56,000  0» 

Bridges, 487,404  41 

Aqiwducts, 32,190  81 

Culverts, , 296,035  0« 

Waste  weirs, 44,492  87 

Beoeivers, 6,800  00 

Total,.. $4,712,005  67 


WESTERN  DiyiSION- 

The  i^Mtirs  upon  this  division,  extending  from  the  east  line  of 
Wayne  eountj  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  155  miles,  have  been 
thorough  and  extensive. 

In  eonsequenee  of  the  diffieulties  hereto&)re  experienced  in 
furnishing  the  long  levels  with  the  requisite  supply  of  water  du- 
ring the  drouths  of  summer,  it  was  thought  advisable  early  last 
spring  to  widen  the  canal  at  many  points,  and  excavate  beyond 
its  original  depth.  This  was  done  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  the  State,  and  the  advantages  anticipated  have  been  fully  re- 
alized. Navigation  could  not  have  been  maintained,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  repairs  made  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

The  frequent  and  serious  detentions  arising  from  boats  running 
aground  and  wedging  at  various  places,  would  have  been  entirely 
obviated  but  for  the  unusual  depression  of  Lake  Erie,  which  hay 
averaged  one  foot  lower  during  the  past  season  than  for  several 
preceding  years.  With  the  usual  depth  of  the  lake  it  is  believed 
that  the  canal  can  be  prepared  for  navigation  next  spring  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  past  year. 

[Assembly,  No.  26.]  5 
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Section  16., 

The  repairs  upon  section  10  have  been  of  a  usual  character. 
The  bottom  of  the  canal  was  cleaned  out  between  Pit  lock  and 
Clyde,  extending  through  the  village  and  one  and  one-half  miles, 
west,  between  lock  Berlin  and  Lyons ;  from  thence  to  Lockville  ;. 
from  Newark  to  Port  Gibson,  and  between  Macedonand  Waynes- 
port,  in  all,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles. 

Over  18  miles  of  the  tow-path  bank  have  been  raised  several 
Inches,  and  a  coating  of  gravel  placed  thereon. 

Locks  numbering  from  1  ta  10,  inclusive,  have  undergone 
thorough  repairs,  and  Seymour's  paddle  gates,  levers,  fcc,  inserted 
in  locks  4, 6,  8, 9  and  10.  Waste  weirs  3, 4  and  6,  and  a  culvert 
have  been  repaired  at  a  trifling  expense. 

A  ditch  was  constructed  during  the  summer  73  rods  in  length 
to  pass  the  waste  waters  from  the  canal  over  lands  owned  by  A^ 
Loomis.  The  bridges  upon  this  section,  one  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  16  road,  5  farm  and  3  tow-path  bridges  have  been 
more  or  less  repaired. 

A  slight  breach  occurred  on  this  section  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  October  last,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Mace> 
don,  occasioned  by  a  heavy  storm  which  suddenly  raised  the 
water  on  the  level.  It  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $85,00,  suspend- 
ing  navigation  one  day. 

Section  11. 

The  repairs  upon  this  section  have  been  more  general  than  lor 
several  years  past.  The  extreme  narrowness  of  the  canal  between 
Rochester  and  Halley,  and  the  diminished  depths  occasioned  by 
the  banks  sliding  into  the  prism  and  the  accumulation  of  depos- 
its have  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  vexatious  delays.  Por- 
tions of  this  section  were  never  excavated  to  bottom.  The  prism 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  for  about  25  miles,  widened  at  many 
points  several  feet  and  depressed  an  average  of  one  foot  for  sev- 
eral miles. 
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Fifteen  miles  of  the  towing  path  have  been  raised  from  six  to 
eight  inches  and  coated  with  gravel. 

Four  bridges  have  been  constructed  the  past  year  and  a  new 
culvert  about  one  mile  east  of  Halley.  A  large  amount  of  dock- 
ing has  been  put  in,  mostly  between  Rochester  and  Brockport,at 
a  cost  of  $3,640.22. 

Breach. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  May  last  a  breach  of  unusual 
magnitude  occurred  in  the  canal  near  Bushnell's  basin,  about 
nine  miles  east  of  Rochester.  The  occurrence  of  several  casual- 
ties of  this  kind,  although  of  a  less  magnitude,  in  this  vicinity, 
has  led  to  a  constant  vigilance  of  the.  canal  banks  during  the 
navigable  season ;  but  no  serious  .apprehension  of  immediate 
danger  was  entertained  or  of  so  unusual  a  catastrophe. 

The  canal  in  this  vicinity  being  excavated  through,  or  along 
slopes  of  hills  of  loose  sand  and  loam,  friable,  and  yielding  to  the 
slightest  impetus  of  running  water,  and  the  extent  of  the  level 
being  about  16  miles,  the  waters  of  which  would  rush  towards 
any  opening  once  made  through  the  banks,  the  extent  of  the 
abrasion  made  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  canal  was  only 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  prism  itself  to  pass  the  waters  of 
the  entire  level  towards  the  scene  of  this  disaster.  The  extent 
of  the  towing  path  which  was  entirely  cut  away,  was  less  than 
one  hundred  feet,  but  abrasions  of  the  bottom  and  inner  slopes 
of  the  canal  extended  nearly  100  rods,  and  tlie  cliasm  thus  form- 
ed was  in  some  places  forty  feet  deep  and  sixty  in  width.  The 
quantity  of  earth  carried  away  was  estimated  at  100,000  cubic 
yards;  but  the  quantity  of  earth  necessarily  moved  in  the  course 
of  the  repair  could  not  be  less  than  250,000  cubic  yards,  a  great 
amount  of  labor  being  expended  in  cutting  and  leveling  down 
the  steep  and  declivitous  sides  of  the  chasm*  before  teams  could 
pas  them.  This  breach  suspended  navigation  from  Rochester  to 
Montezuma,  and  in  effect,  for  a  much  greater  distance,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  marshal  the  greatest 
possible  force  that  could  operate  to  advantage  and  complete  the 
repair  in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  regard  to  cost  and  the 
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suspension  of  navigation.  The  force  employed  on  some  days 
amounted  to  nearly  2,400  men  and  400  teams,  and  by  working 
day  and  night,  the  work  was  accomplished  in  ten  days,  though 
a  full  navigation  was  not  resumed  until  the  12th  day.  After  the 
reconstruction  of  the  towing  path  by  a  substantial  bank  of  earth, 
the  inner  slopes  of  which  had  been  necessarily  formed  of  sand, 
loam  and  quicksand,  were  lined  and  protected  from  the  effect  of 
the  water  by  a  docking  of  plank  the  entire  length  of  the  new 
bank. 

The  cause  of  this  breach  is  not  known  although  it  is  well  as- 
certained that  large  numbers  of  wharf  rats  burrowed  beneath  & 
ware  and  slaughter  house  located  here,  also  the  roots  of  trees 
which  grow  upon  the  out^r  slope  may  have  penetrated  very  near 
to  the  water  in  the  canal. 

A  portion  of  the  natural  stratification  at  this  point  was  a  very 
coarse  black  sand  and  had  nevrr  before  been  disturbed.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  this  breach  as  well  as  others  in 
this  vicinity  undoubtedly  commenced  in  the  original  stratifica- 
tion. The  aggregate  cost,  including  damages  to  land,  &c.,  will 
not  vary  far  from  $30,000. 

Section  12. 

The  canal  on  this  sub-division  underwent  a  thorough  cleaning 
out  last  spring ;  the  prism  was  widened  in  many  places,  and 
excavated  for  several  miles  from  6  to  12  inclies  below  its  origi- 
nal construction.  The  beneficial  efiects  which  have  resulted 
from  this  thorough  repair,  have  been  shown  in  the  comparative- 
ly rare  occurrence  of  boats  running  aground,  and  that,  too, 
during  a  season  of  unusual  low  water  in  the  lake.  From  the 
same  cause  it  is  believed  that  the  growth  of  water  grass  an(f  other 
aquatic  herbage  which  has  much  obstructed  the  passage  of  water 
on  this  level  was  considerably  diminished,  and  the  flow  less  re- 
tarded than  last  year.  This,  however,  has  aflbrded  but  a  partial 
relief,  and  the  use  of  the  scythe  as  heretofore  will  be  found  in- 
dispensable. 

Over  ten  miles  of  the  towing-path  have  been  raised  and  coat- 
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ed  with  gravel.    Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon  near- 
ly all  the  structures,  many  of  which  were  in  a  decayed  condition. 

The  navigation  of  this  section  was  uninterrupted  until  the  6th 
of  October,  when  a  break  occurred  near  the  line  between  the 
towns  of  Locl^portand  Ro^^alton.  This  was  on  an  embankment, 
and  over  a  small  wooden  culvert  which  was  about  12  feet  be- 
low Ifottom  of  canal.  No  leak  or  symptoms  of  weakness  had  pre- 
viously been  observed,  and  so  sudden  was  the  break,  that  a  boat 
which  had  just  passed  over  the  place  had  not  got  one  half  mile 
from  it,  before  the  water  was  so  drawn  down  as  to  leave  it  firmly 
aground.  Satisfactory  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  show  that 
the  break  was  the  work  of  some  evil  disposed  person. 

The  work  of  repair  was  promptly  commenced  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  culvert  which  was  in  part  carried  away,  repair- 
ed as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  then  ofi 
much  force  employed  as  the  limited  apace  for  operating  would 
allow  J  but  with  every  possible  exertion,  it  was  not  until  the  12th 
that  water  was  passed  over  it  again.  The  cost  of  repair,  includ- 
ing damages,  was  about'35,000. 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  last  Legislature,  an  iron  truss 
bridge,  on  the  plan  of  8.  Whipple,  has  been  built  over  the  canal 
at  Church  street,  in  the  village  of  Medina.  An  iron  compositfB 
bridge,  on  a  plan  invented  by  6.  W.  Hildreth,  has  also  been  con- 
structed over  the  canal  at  Transit  street,  in  the  village  of  Look- 
port  'y  a  wooden  road  bridge  a  little  west  of  Medina,  and  3  bric^ 
abutments,  as  follows,  viz :  one  at  the  town  line  west  of  Shelby's 
Basin,  one  at  Holley,  and  one  to  Wakeman's  farm  bridge,  two 
miles  west.  > 

East  of  Lockport,  the  first  culvert  west  of  Orangeport,  has  also 
been  rebuilt. 

Section  13. 

The  ordinary  repairs  have  been  made  on  this  section,  extend- 
ing from  the  guard  lock  at  Pendleton  to  Buffalo,  including  thjD 
basin^s  and  slips  at  the  latter  place. 
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900  feet  of  the  canal  has  been  bottomed  out,  1 500  feet  of  dock- 
ing repaired,  and  over  3  miles  of  tow-path  raised  And  graveled. 

New  structures  have  been  built  as  follows,  viz :  2  waste-weirs, 
3  tow-path  bridges,  a  new  state  scow,  240  feet  of  slope  wall,  and 
7^31  feet  of  docking  put  in  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $9,693.64. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  by  the  superinten- 
dents on  all  the  canals  of  this  State,  see  tables. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL. 

This  canal,  finished  and  unfinished,  is  118  miles  in  length. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  report  o 
last  year,  refering  to  the  opening  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  for 
navigation,  (see  Assembly  Doc,  No.  45, 1850,)  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  difficulties,  which  have  proved  insurmountable, 
and  prevented  the  completion  of  the  said  canal,  as  was  then  con- 
templated. 

< 

The  letting  of  a  large  extent  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  rail- 
road, and  other  important  works,  so  increased  the  demand  for 
men  and  labor,  as  to  materially  affect  the  wages  of  labor  and 
greatly  embarrass  the  contractors.  Strikes  among  the  laborers 
throughout  the  line  of  this  canal  occured  early  last  spring  and 
in  July.  These  strikes  were  of  several  weeks  duration,  and  se- 
riously retarded  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  particularly  that 
on  the  diflSicult  portions. 

• 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  "  slide  section"  determin- 
ed the  board  to  change  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  adopt  aqueducts 
with  wooden  trunks  and  pile  foundations,  over  the  more  hazard- 
ous portions  of  the  same,  Tliese  trunks  required  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  timber  and  plank,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  was  most 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  streams  were  too  low  for  lumbering 
purposes,  and  those  who  follow  the  business  in  winter  and  spring 
were  employed  with  their  farming  interests,  while  at  the  same 
time  large  quantities  of  materials  for  other  mechanical  structures 
were  also  required,  increasing  the  demand  and  enhancing  the 
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^causes  of  delay.  The  prospect  of  an  early  opening  of  the  canal 
raised  the  prices  of  lumber,  and  the  holders  were  unwilling  to  sell 
tinless  at  exorbitant  prices.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  "  cliflf 
line"  excavation  was  nearly  completed  through  a  seamy  rock  ma- 
terial, it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  canal  with 
walls  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  which  greatly  protracted  the  work. 

Tlie  canal  between  the  Shaker  settlement  and  the  Genesee  ri- 
ver feeder  at  Caneadea,  except  the  portage  aqueduct,  slide  sec- 
tion and  cliff  line,  could  have  been  finished  for  navigation  early 
last  summer.  The  dificulties  that  have  been  presented  to  retard 
the  work  and  increase  the  cost  of  construction,  are  peculiar,  and 
such  in  character  as  have  for  many  years  taxed  the  energies  and 
baffled  the  science  and  experience  of  Commissioners  and  En- 
gineers. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  cdopted  since  the  last 
annual  report,  will  be  found  equal  to  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful physical  agencies  operating  against  the  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  the  canal,  particularly  along  the  sliding  arid  exposed 
portions  thereof,  ^ 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  cause  of  delay,  is  found 
in  the  low  and  almost  ruinous  prices  at  which  the  contracts  were 
let.  An  abandonment  of  contracts  by  the  Commissioners  to  has- 
ten the  completion,  would  have  proved  entirely  fatal  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  enterprising  men  who  had  made  provision  for  the 
<5ompletion  of  their  work,  in  the  purchase  of  tools,  teams  and  ma- 
chinery,  to  a  large  amount.  The  cause  of  embarrassment  was  so 
general  in  its  application  that  it  was  deemed,  on  consultation, 
hest  for  the  interests  of  the  State  not  to  Abandon  the  contracts. 

In  the  original  plan  of  this  canal  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
a  tunnel  through  the  highest  cliff  of  the  elevated  range  of  land 
intervening  between  the  upper  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Genesee 
river.  After  considerable  examination  of  the  different  routes 
proposed,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  serious  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  barr  er  at  a  point  about  one  mile  east  of  the  river,  the  tunnel 
was  located  and  commenced  near  the  upper  falls  and  close  to 
the  high  and  precipitous  banks  which  overhang  the  chasm  formed 
below  the  falls.  At  the  suspension  of  the  work  in  1842  a  tunnel 
had  been  excavated  of  nearly  the  required  dimensions,  about 
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1  fiSS  feet  in  length,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  1 09,000  dollars.  In  the 
proglress  of  the  work  the  material  through  which  the  excavation 
Wds  ihadeprored  to  be  of  an  uncertain  and  treacherous  chaiacter, 
and  it  was  found  necessary,  upon  suspending  operations,  to  pro- 
ll»et  tbe  roof  and  sides  from  falling  in  by  a  series  of  posts  and 
bmufiis  df  wood,  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  excavation. — 
Upon  the  resumption  of  the  work  in  1847,  the  tunnel  was  re- 
commenced on  the  original  plan — ^the  sides  and  roof  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  arcli  of  brick  (see  report  of  Canal  Commissioners  of 
1849,  page  32,  &c.)  The  tunnel  was  ultimately  abandoned  and 
an  open  cut  canal  constructed,  of  a  safe  and  permanent  character^ 
at  a  saying  In  cost  of  at  least  100,000  dollars,  for  it  is  not  now 
doubted  but  that  an  arch  of  limestone  would  have  been  required 
*ihe  whole  distance  through  the  hill.  The  propriety  of  the  change 
is  also  shown  in  the  present  state,  of  the  old  tunnel  cut,  the  roof 
having  nearly  all  fallen  in,  leavibg  a  narrow  passage  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  penetrate. 

This  portion  of  the  canal,  situated  between  the  Shaker  settle- 
ment and  the  Genesee  ri\ier  feeder,  in  the  town  of  Caneadea,  36 
miles  in  length,  will  be  ready  for  use  on  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion next  spring. 

The  fadt  that  this  canal  Is  necessarily  located  along  the  maq^in 
'<Jf  the  natural  valleys  and  hills,  renders  it  extremely  liable  to  be 
^ffe^cted  by  quick  sands  and  springs  of  running  water,  which 
tibound  in  great  frequency  throughout  the  hilly  country.  During 
tSre  spring  and  fall,  when  tlie  rains  have  drenched  the  earth, 
slidefs  and  slips  are  common  along  the  slopes,  aud  likely  to  occur 
where  heavy  embankments  have  been  made  in  the  shingling, 
covering  the  plane  of  the  hill,  has  been  broken.  These  circum- 
-stances  will  add  largely  to  the  cost  of  repairs,  especially  for  the 
first  few  years  after  completion,  while  the  banks  are  consolidating 
«nd  becoming  less  porous.  Portions  of  this  division  were  finished 
in  1842,  and  on  letting  in  the  water  last  Ml  the  banks  proved 
inadequate,  and  slides  and  breaks  of  a  serious  character  have 
occurred. 

Most  of  the  canal  between  the  Genesee  River  feeder  and  Olean 
%a8  eomm^tjtted  a  year  or  more  before  the  act  of  abandonment 
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in  1843,    This  portion  was  prepared  witli  much  care  and  let  in 
October  last,  excepting  sections  Nos.  91,  98  and  107. 

Sections  Nos.  91  and  98  were  not  let,  as  tliey  will  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Oil  and  Ishua  creek  reser- 
voirs. 

Section  107,  including  locks  105  and  106,  coming  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  Olean,  and  affecting  the  water  power  at  that 
place,  are  not  yet  under  contract.  The  completion  of  this  sec- 
tion and  locks  will  be  necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  navigation 
with  the  Allegany  river.  The  distance  from  Caneadea  to  the 
Allegany  river  at  Olean,  is  32  miles.  Of  this  30  miles  were  put 
under  contract  as  above,  to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
at  rates,  however,  below  the  engineer's  estimates,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  below  what  the  work  can  be  done  at.  Experience  on  the 
public  works  of  this  State,  has  fully  shown  the  folly  of  letting 
contracts  that  are  not  at  least  remunerative. 

Indeed  work  heretofore  let  at  the  lowest  prices,  has  uniformly^ 
in  the  end  proved  most  expensiye  to  the  State. 

Reservoirs. 

But  little  has  been  done  on  the  reservoirs  necessary  to  supply 
the  last  32  miles  "of  this  canal.  Before  the  suspension,  extensive 
instrumental  examinations  were  made  by  W.  H.  Tallcot  esq., 
resident  engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cost  and 
sources  of  supply.  The  Oil,  Ishua  and  Black  creeks  can  be 
brought  into  the  canal  on  the  summit  level,  and  with  reservoirs 
of  limited  capacity,  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
throughout  the  entire  season  of  navigation. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  said  "i'escrvoirs, 

involving,  however,  contingencies  and  liabilities  of  too  great 

magnitude  to  warrant  their  adoption.    A  failure  in  the  reservoirs 

as  formerly  designed,  would  prove  ruinous  to  life  and  property 

throughout  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  and  destroy  beyond 

a  doubt,  the  mechanical  structures  and  banks  of  the  canal  for 

several  miles  in  extent.    The  present  plan  contemplates  a  series 

of  reservoirs  of  less  dimensions,  distributed  along  u{)  the  valleys 

aforesaid,  in  such  numbers  as  the  commerce  of  the  canal  may 

require. 
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Sin<je  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  for  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  the  Erie  railroad  has  been  nearly  completed,  and 
which  it  is  believed  will  divert  a  large  a,mount  of  tonnage,  that 
was  originally  estimated  for  this  canal,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  expensive  reservoirs. 

Whatever  may  be  required  should  be  put  under  contract  the 
ensuing  summer,  in  order  to  complete  them  by  the  spring  of 
1853,  and  in  season  for  the  uses  of  the  canal. 

Herewith  are  tables  showing  the  estimated  cost  at  contract 
prices  of  work,  now  under  contract,  from  the  junction  at  the 
Shaker  settlement  to  Olean,  the  amount  done  and  remaining  to 
be  done. 

* 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  36  miles  to  be  brought  into  use  next 
spring,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $622,223.00,  exceeding  the  estima- 
ted cost  of  same  last  year  by  the  sum  of  $87,536.33. 

Tills  increase  in  the  estimate  is  occasioned  by  changes  in  the 
plan  of  construction,  and  the  development  of  difficulties  on  the 
slide  section  not  contemplated  a  year  since. 

The  sum  of  $557,272  has  been  paid  on  contracts  between  the 
Shaker  settlement  and  the  Genesee  river  feeder,  leaving  the  sum 
of  $64,951  yet  required  to  complete  this  portion  of  the  canal. 

The  sum  of  $47,114.10  has  been  paid  on  contracts  that  have 
been  completed  and  settled. 

Genesee  Valley  Canal. — Tabular  siafements  showing  (he  amount 
of  work  under  contract  07i  the  Genvsee  Valley  canalj  the  estimated 
cost  at  contract  prices^  the  amount  paid  to  January  Ist^  1851,  and 
the  amifuht  remaining  to  be  done, 

1st  work  under  contract  from  the  junction  at  the  Shaker  set- 
tlement to  the  Genesee  river  feeder,  to  be  brought  into  use  next 
spring : 
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Miles  No.       Estimated  Amount  done  Aro't  remain* 

in  of          cosi  at  to  ing  to 

Kind  of  work.       length,  struc's.  coniraci  prices.   Jan.  1,  1851.  be  done. 

Sections, 36.28  303,619  00  260,799  00  .  12,820  00 

Locks, 62     196,18100  184,758  00  11,423  00 

Aqueducts,....  6       70,553  00  66,463  00  4,090  00 

Bridges, 56       38,134  00  32,106  00  6,028  00 

Waste  weirs,...  4,653  00  4,163  00  490  00 

Wiscoyrder,&c.  5,922  00  5,822  00  100  00 
Ditches  in  West 

Sparta, 3,161  00  3,161  00 


$022,223  00  $557,272  00  $64,951  00 

2d.  Work  between  the  Genesee  river  feeder  and  Olean,  let 
Oct.  9th,  1850: 

Sections, 30                 98,912  00  98,912  00 

Bridges, 37       17,673  00  17,673  00 

Locks,  includ'g 

Olean  aque'dt,            34    227,386  00  227,386  00 

$343,971  00  $343,971  00 
Deduct  materials  furnish- 
ed by  State, 9,110  00  9,110  00 


$334,861  00  $334,861  00 

The  waste  weirs  and  culverts  are  let  with  and  included  in  the 
cost  of  constructing  sections. 

EdiimiU'd  cost  of  w&i'k  not  under  contract  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 

Sectious, $27,184  00 

Locks, 17,800  00 

Reservoirs  and  feeders, 133,000  00 

$177,984  00 
Contingencies, 22,016  00 

Total, $200,000  00 
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GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL. 

Repairs. 

Navigation  commenced  on  this  canal  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
continued  uninterrupted  with  a  single  exception  until  the  10th 
day  of  December. 

A  slight  breach  occurred  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  suspending 
navigation  about  8  hours.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  waters  work- 
ing around  the  sides  of  culvert  No.  5  and  forcing  a  plank  from 
the  bottom  of  the  culvert.  The  breach  was  promptly  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  187.56.. 

Very  little  has  been  expended  in  building  new  structures.  A 
new  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  outlet  of  a  waste- weir 
en  the  Dansville  side  cut,  and  a  few  rods  of  slope  wall  put  in 
along  the  Genesee  river  just  below  the  dam. 

With  three  exceptions,  the  repairs  have  been  of  an  ordiaarj 
character. 

The  structures  upon  this  canal  consist  of 

20  locks, 

8  aqueducts, 
16  waste- weirs, 
57  culverts, 
63  farm, 
40  road,  and 

3  tow-path  bridges, 

13  lock-houses  and  « 

4  dams. 

Most  of  these  structures  have  been  in  use  about  12  years,  and 
their  original  construction  not  having  been  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter, they  are  now  much  decayed  and  require  a  heavy  annual 
outlay. 

Sixteen  locks  have  been  more  or  less  repaired.  New  mitre 
sills  have  been  put  in  at  the  head  of  mud  lock,  and  the  upper 
gates  lengthened;  quoin  [posts  lengthened   on  lock   10;  two 
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new  mitre  posts  and  the  paddles  repaired.  The  timber  and 
planking  have  been  removed  from  the  chambers  of  7  composite 
locks  on  the  Dansville  side  cut,  and  replaced  with  new  mate- 
rial J  the  quoin  posts  lengthened,  and  new  mitre  sills  and  bal- 
ance beams  inserted. 

The  average  cost  of  the  above  repairs  was  $295  per  lock. 

Twenty  road  and  29  farm  bridges  have  been  repaired;  the 
roadways  relaid  with  new  material ;  ends  filled  up,  bridges  rais- 
ed, new  ceiled,  &c. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  expenditures  has  been  incurred  in 
raising  tow-path  and  berm  banks.     Six  miles  have  been  raised 

and  heavily  coated  with  coarse  gravel. 

« 
The  tow-paith  on  sections  25,  26  and  27,  is  located  near  the 

west  bank  of  the  Genesee  river,  upon  a  yielding  sub  soil,  which 

settles  yearly  and  slides  towards  the  river.    The  banks  on  these 

sections  have  been  raised  over  two  feet.     Ten  thousand  cubic 

yards  of  earth  have  been  taken  from  the  berm  bank  on  section 

26  alone  and  placed  on  the  tow-path  bank  opposite. 

Tor  a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures,  see  table  on  page 
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STATEMENT 


Of  the  number,  class  and  tonnage  of  new  boats  registered  in  1849. 
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STATEMENT 


Showing  the  number  and  ifie  various  tonnage  of  each  class  of  hoais  to 

1st  of  January^  1850. 
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TABLE. 


Average  tons  of 
cargo. 


184^ 


1849 


1850 


No.  of  days  in  mak- 
ing  patiage  be> 
tween  Bl'k  Hock 
and  Wait  Troy. 


1848 1849 1850 


May,  2d  week, 

"     8d      «     

.«     4th     «     

Jxme,  Ist  .  *<     

«     2d      «     

«     8d      «     

«     4th     «     

July,  let     «     

«     2d      "     

«     3d      «     

«     4th     "     

Aug.  l8t     «     

"     2d      «     

«     8d      «     

«     4th     «     

Sept.  let     "     

«     2d      «    • 

«     8d    ,«     

«     4th     «     

Oet.    Irt     «     

«     2d      «     , 

«     8d      «     

«     4th  .«     

Nov.  IM     «     

«     2ff     «     

«     8d      «     

«     4th     «     

Totals, 

Averages, 


69 
71 
67 
55 
74 
72 
71 
74 
71 
72 
73 
71 
71 
71 
71 
73 
74 
74 
75 
76 
71 
77 
72 
75 
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72 
66 
60 
72 
71 
74 
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70 
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58 
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73 
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70 
68 
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STATEMENT 


lb  thwB  the  itnieiKy  t>f  toekaga  upon  the  Erie  C4inal  at  variaut 
pointt,  M  far  at  then  have  been  pretervedfor  a  eeriet  of  yean. 


Of  the  namber  of  cribs  pasting  Alexander's  lock  in  each  numth,  for 
the  ytan  1843, 1844,  1846, 1846, 1847,  1848, 1849  and  1860. 
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STATEMENT 

Showing  the  name  of  each  structure  or  work^the  different  heads  of  ex- 
pendf/ure^  and  the  ccst  of  each  on  all  the  canals  of  the  State^  from 
the  ZQth  Septemher^  1849,  to  the  ZOth  September,  1850. 


STRUCTURES  OR  WORKS,  &e.; 


Locks, 

Lock  tending, 

Oil  for  locks, , 

Lock  irstes, 

▲qaeduet  s «.•... « 

Waste  weirs, 

CalverSs, 

Weigh  locks, 

Farm  brklges, « 

Road  bridges, 

Tow  patli  bridges, 

State  scows, 

fimall  boats, 

Ice  breakers, 

Under  water  excarators, 

Lock  houses, 

Workshops, ..'* 

Watch  hoases, 

fitore  houses, • 

Timber  sheds, 

Piling  machines, 

Raising  and  re'ing  tow  path  and  berne  bank, 
including  repairs  to  slope  wall, 

Cleaning  out  bottom  of  canal, 

«      creeks, 

Dams, ...» 

filope  wall, 

I>ocking, 

Repairs  of  breaches, 

Breaking  ice,  and  assisting  boats  in  conse- 
quence of  ice, • . 

Watchi  Bg  canal, 

Wheel  barrow,... , 

Tools,  incl'g  shovels,  picks,  crowbars,  ite.,. 

Other  miscellaneous  expenditures, 


Salaries  ot  superintendents,. 
Clerk  hire, 


Total, 


Cost  of  new 


$i7,4<J6  10 


19,829  68 
3,091  m 
3,379  27 
2,0^6  71 


5  782  60 

21,414  70 

2,3H7  47 

3,889  77 

33  00 


363  00 
147  28{ 
4  91 


127  76 

8,130  lu 

18,431  21 


1,876  21 

3,718  9H 

884  79 


$1 13,016  26 


Cost  repairs 
of  old,  &c. 


Total. 


$28,670  63 

93,231  77 

4,238  78 

16,342  <J0 

4,011  07 

1,932  39 

2,802  39 

1,601  80 

6,311  21 

16, 142  34 

2,332  91 

4,827  04 

228  39 

143  87 

3,027  86 

1, 170  75 

946  05 

66  68 

140  26 

976  63 


79,691  90 
70,458  14 

3,603  73 
10,279  84 

6,621  47 
22,461  29 
41,267  63 

3,169  10 

11,660^ 

740  71 

3,^06  64 
37,^93  91 


$477,468  66 


This  sum  was  expended  on  tlM  several  canals,  as  follows 


$46,036  73 

93,231  77 

4,238  78 

36,172  18 

7, 102  89 

6,311  66 

4,869  10 

],«)01  8(1 

11,093  81 

37,667  04 

4,720  38 

8,716  81 

261  39 

143  87 

3,027  86 

1,170  76 

1,309  05 

212  96 

146  16 

976  63 


79,691  90 
70,468  14 
3,603  73 
10,40/  69 
13,761  67 
40,882  60 
41,267  63 

3,169  10 

11,650  99 

2,616  92 

7,626  62 

38,778  60 


$690,483  86 

16,566  67 
8,168  90 


$615,219  26 


Ob  Krie  canal, 

Champiain  canal, 

Oswego  canal, 

Cajoga  and  Seneca  canal,. . . 

Chemung  eanal, 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 

Chenango  canal, 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 

Oneiila  Lake  eanal, 

Black  River  canal, 

Oneida  River  improvement,. 


Salaries  of  superintendenU  and  their  elerks. 


Total, 


54,617  54 

30,371  35 

1  ,:i27  72 

926  71 

9,816  00 

2,932  98 

10,647  38 

83  26 

812  66 

1,649  66 


$113,015  26 


333,979  58 
30  192  61 
29,320  09 

8,976  09 
22,647  72 

2,115  18 
14,410  63 
17,032  61 

4,169  26 

14,223  07 

412  03 


$388,497  12 
60,563  86 
30,647  81 

9,902  80 
32,493  72 

5,048  16 
25,057  91 
17,115  76 

4,971  91 

16,772  73 

412  03 


$477,468  66  $590,463  81 


24,735  47 


615,219  28 
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STATEMENT 

Of  tolls  collected  at  the  several  collectors'^  offices  in  1848,  1849  and 
1850 ;  together  ypith  the  increase  or  decrease  at  each  office  for  the 
latter  year. 


OmCECOLLECTED 
▲T. 


New- York,... 

Albany,  

West  Troy,.. 
Schenectady, . 
Fultonville,  .. 
Little  FalU, . . 

Utiea, 

Rome, 

Syracuse, 

Montezuma,  . 

Lyons, 

Palmyra^ 

Rochester,  ... 
Brockport, ... 

Albion, 

Lockport,.... 
Tonawsnda, . . 
Black  Rock,.. 

Buffalo, 

Waterford,. .. 
BchuylervUle, 
Olens  Falls, 
Whitehall, . . 

Salina, 

Oswego,  .... 

Oehcva,* 

Havana, 

Horse  Heads, 

Corning 

Dresden,  ..•• 
Penn  Yan,... 
Hamilton,... 

Oxford, 

Binghamton, 
Bcottsville, .. 
Dansville,... 
Higgin's,. ... 


•*• 


•  * . .  • 


1848. 


1849. 


131,482  8U 

365,407  21 

384,511  70 

9,857  28 

12,7U:<  28 

12, 1J»  7S 

72,2U5  08 

37,582  72 

lUi,9^8  15 

104,046  39 

21,686  75 

50,026  65 

210,719  33 

38,579  331 

26,125  56i 

137,682  Mi 


260,022  01 

672,618  09 

10,965  16 

13,027  59 

50,460  45 

50,397  19 

226,265  00 

59, 172  61 

12,857  79 

36, 121  48 

34,811  95 

7,935  14 

19,498  87 

4,232  04 

8,378  74 

8, 334  74 

31,180  56 

25,368  21 

813  65 


214,683  28 

337,390  58 

353,063  22 

11,296  52 

11,423  53 

12,055  11 

58,716  16 

38,514  72 

92,819  55 

91,346  58 

19,226  70 

68, 178  08 

199,472  91 

64,060  10 

21,629  46 

233,(J81  24 


63,6H9  34 

757,491  36 

9,578  95 

7,146  60 

7,338  56 

53,8:«  27 

41,492  50 

280,680  04 

48,161  00 

13, 158  01 

25,895  10 

34,166  60 

9,278  53 

21,925  55 

3,626  19 

6,524  18 

6,642  18 

30,610  59 

26,741  84 

1,285  00 


1350. 


285, 

59J 

312, 

653 

315, 

042 

y, 

,302 

10, 

23*> 

9, 

382 

65, 

514 

46 

283 

78 

,095 

77, 

837 

19, 

197 

53, 

797 

190, 

,532 

65, 

,931 

26; 

,355 

181, 

,972 

65 

Ml 

68 

,456 

703, 

498 

7 

,012 

7 

,379 

8 

,955 

71 

,355 

44, 

654 

310, 

135 

47. 

r472 

11 

,375 

32 

,853 

64 

,060 

», 

,565 

21 

,192 

3 

Il77 

6, 

,025 

7 

,18« 

28, 

647 

28, 

,400 

», 

121 

Increase. 


70,912  19 


47 

68 
07 

y< 

02 
07 
14 
11 
20 
77 
17 
60 
40i 


7,768  39 


88 
65 
59 
93 
37 
19 
17 
20 
49 
80 
70 
39 
70 
74 
00 
35 
70 
27 
50 
61 
77 
55 
10 
35 


3,262,212  19  3,268,226  03.3,273,899  23 


1,871  78 
4,726  09 

56,641  93 
4,767  03 


233  70 
1,616  93 

17,617  63 
3, 162  20 

29,465  36 


6,967  90 

19,893  75 

287  17 


1,546  69 

*ii658  26 
7,836  36 


235,853  14 


24,736  90 
38,021  15 
],»»t  39 
l,]fW  91 
2,673  04 
3^2112  (B 

i4,'724'35 

16,508  81 

28  53 

4,380  58 

8,910  51 


51,108  65 


63,993  17 
2,566  78 


62^8  30 
1,782  27 


733  28 
448  69 
498  67 

1^963  U4 


230,179  94 
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All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  COOK, 
JACOB  HINDS, 
rBEDEBICK  FOLLETT, 

Canal  Commissioners. 


The  following  remarks  were  rejected  from  the  body  of  the  re- 
port as  expressing  only  the  individual  opinion  of  a  member  of  the 
Board.  They  are  deemed  by  the  undersigned  as  coming  properly 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law  authorizing  the  Commission- 
ers to  make  an  Annual  Report,  and  may  be  considered  with,  and 
a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Western  division : 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  old  Erie  canal,  estimates 
were  made  of  its  probable  cost.  The  benefits  that  would  arise, 
to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  the  far  west,  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  resources  and  the  employment  of  natural  agencies, 
were  strongly  urged  and  clearly  set  forth  by  the  friends  of  this 
noble  enterprise. 

Before  the  completion  even,  proofs  the  most  satisfactory  were 
given  of  the  enlightened  wisdom  and  sound  practical  judgment 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  compeers. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  old  Erie  canal  did  not  exceed  the  origi- 
nal estimates,  in  the  sum  of  300,000  dollars.  Of  the  benefits  that 
were  predicted  let  the  increased  wealth  and  expanding  enterprise 
o  hhis  State,  and  the  flourisliing  empires  of  the  far  west,  answer. 

The  canal  policy  of  New-York  has  not  only  raised  her  to  the 
first  rank  in  the  family  of  States,  but  has  created  for  the  nation 
untold  millions  of  wealth. 

An  estimate  is  now  made  by  engineers  of  experience  and  sound 
practical  judgment,  which  shows  the  cost  of  completing  the  en- 
largement at  11,000,000  dollars.  The  immediate  additional  ex- 
penditure of  this  sum,  it  is  believed  (in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence) will  still  farther  enhance  the  productive  industry,  and 


• 
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augment  the  wealth  of  this  and  our  sister  States,  In  a  ratio  far 
exceeding  the  benefits  of  the  original  construction. 

The  people  of  New- York  are  deeply  interested  in  the  rapid 
settlement  and  surplus  productions  of  the  western  country, 
whose  way  to  market  lies  through  their  channels  of  cominerce. 
The  greater  the  population,  the  enterprise  and  wealtli  of  the 
Western  States,  the  greater  will  be  their  voluntary  contributions 
to  our  treasury. 

The  West  is  still  in  embryo.  Its  mighty  resources  are  yet 
sleeping  beneath  a  soil  rich  with  the  accumulation  of  centuries, 
and^hat  centuries  of  labor  cannot  exhaust.  The  tide  of  emi- 
gration is  already  upon  its  eastern  borders  pressing  steadily  on 
toward  the  still  distant  West. 

The  productive  energies  of  the  peopfe  are  thus  annually  in- 
creasing, in  a  geometrical  ratio,  affording  unmistakeable  evi- 
dences of  its  future  greatness  and  resources. 

In  1840,  the  States  of  the  West  connected  with  us  by  commer- 
cial relations,  contained  less  than  three  millions  of  people,  now 
they  comprise  within  their  boundaries,  a  population,  of  at  least, 
six  millions.  The  commerce  of  the  west,  has  increased  in  a  &r 
greater  proportion. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  surplus 
productions  of  the  Western  States  will  more  than  quadruple  in 
amount  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  annual  emigration  now 
setting  to  the  West,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  yet  unocu- 
pied  by  the  husbandman,  would  indeed  justify  a  more  liberal 
estimate  than  is  presented.  • 

Before  the  above  named  period  arrives,  the  present  ratio  of 
increase  of  business,  will  tax  the  avenues  of  commerce  now 
built,  and  in  contemplation,  to  their  utmost  capacity,  creating 
further  and  new  demands  for  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade. 

Western  New- York  and  the  west,  would  have  been  relatively 
valueless,  and  still  in  an  unproductive  state,  comparatively; 
had  not  the  Erie  canal  been  built.  This  canal  with  its  enlarged 
facilities,  and  the  railroads  of  our  state  are  already  clearly 
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inadequate  to  the  existing  demands.  The  diversion  of  trade 
through  the  Welland  canal  and  other  channels,  that  legitimately 
belong  to  New- York,  shows  this  fact. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Erie  canal  connecting  the 
northern  lakes  with  tide  water,  will  secure  for  it  when  enlargedi 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  west.  No  other  arenue  can  com- 
pete with  it,  no  other  channel  so  cheap  and  safe.  Other  chan* 
nels  are  needed,  and  will  always  bey  to  carry  products  of  a 
perishable  character.  Without  our  railroads  even  now,  the  Erie 
canal  would  be  blocked  up  with  tonnage,  to  the  injury  both  of 
the  producer  and  consumer,  and  our  highways  literally  crowded 
with  burthens  of  freight  and  passage.  * 

Allowing  the  above  estimate  to  be  correct,  it  will  require  far 
greater  facilities  than  are  now  in  contemplation  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  internal  commerce  ten  years  hence.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  New- York  can  maintain  her  high  position,  as  in 
times  past,  without  speedily  increasing  the  capacity  of  her  canals. 
If  she  neglect  to  do  this,  the  jealous  rivalry  of  other  States  and 
Provinces,  will  divert  her  business  and  drain  her  of  the  revenues 
and  trade  so  vital  to  her  interests. 

The  enlargement  as  contemplated  will  eflfectually  secure  us 
the  trade  of  the  great  west  and  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
competition.  Boats  will  be  propelled  by  steam  on  the  enlarged 
eanal  at  one  half  the  present  expense  per  ton,  while  the  tolls 
may  be  reduced  one-fifth  from  the  present  rates,  thereby  securing 
the  transportation  of  flour  from  Buffalo,  Black  Rock  or  Tona- 
wanda,  to  the  city  of  New-Tork  for  3s.  per  barrel,  a  distance  of 
over  500  miles ;  and  §y  a  still  further  reduction,  such  as  the 
contemplated  facilities  will  warrant,  flour  will  be  landed  at  tide 
water  from  Lake  Erie  for  2s.  6d.  per  barrel.  The  forwarder 
will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  be  remunerated  for  his  risks 
and  labor  than  he  now  is,  while  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
the  country,  will  be  essentially  benefited,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  enlarged  canal,  with  a  still  further  reduction  of  tolls,  will 
have  capacity  enough  to  produce  a  revenue  of  at  least  $4,000,000 
per  annum. 
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The  estimates  that  have  been  made  of  the  probable  revenues  ol 
the  Erie  canal,  since  the  commencement  of  the  internal  improve* 
ment  enterprise  have  uniformly  fallen  below  the  actual  receipts. 
New  channels  have  been  opened,  and  trade  has  found  new  out- 
lets, but  still,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  observation,  and  eir 
perienc/e,  we  have  renewed  and  growing  evidence  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  work,  and  such  as  should  convince  the  most  skepti- 
cal opposers,  and  nerve  to  immediate  and  energetic  effort  the 
friends  of  the  canal  policy  of  the  State. 

JACOB  HINDS. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JM.  24 1851. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK: 

Canal  Pepartmskt,       ? 
Albany^  January  23d,  1861.  ) 

TO  THE  LEGISLATURE: 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Legislature,  the  Annual  Report  required  of  them  by  law. 

The  rep<Nrt  of  the  Auditor  of  the  canal  department  herewith  trans- 
mitted, contains  all  the  information  which  the  Commissioners  desire 
to  communicate  to  the  Legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
PH.  C.  FULLER, 

Comptroller. 
CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,     ^ 

Secretary  of  State, 
ALVAH  HUNT, 

Treasurtr. 
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EEPORT 


STATE  OF  NEW-YORK: 

Canal  Department,      i 
JUbanyj  January  22d^  1851.  5 

To  THE  Honorable, 

The  Commissioners  of  tke  Canal  Fund: 

The  Auditor  of  the  canal  department,  in  compliance  with  the 
statute,  respectfully  presents  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
on  account  of  the  canals  and  the  canal  debt,  and  the  balances  of  the 
funds  on  hand,  the  depositories  of  .the  same,  and  the  condition  thereof, 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  * 

The  Lalance  of  canal  funds  on  hand  on  the  1st  October^  1849' 
consisted  of: 

Depositesin  banks, $1,725,136  68 

LiTestments,  securities  in  Canal  department, 483,089  49 

$2,208,226  17 
The  receipts  during  the  year  have  been, 3,714,376  67 

$5,922,602  84 
The  payments  during  the  year  have  been, 4,895,688  12 

$1,026,914  72 
Due  from  the  General  Fund, 4,596  99 

Total  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year, $1,031,511  71 

Of  this  balance  there  is  deposited  in  banks, $817,483  39 

Invested  in  Bank  Fund  stock, 209,431  33 

Dw  from  the  General  Fund, 4,596  99 

11,031^11  71 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  CANAL  FUNDS. 

During  the  year,  the  sum  of  $185,216.72  has  been  received  for 
that  amount  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  and  the  sum  of  $72,059.31  has  been  received  In  Bank 
Fund  stock  for  the  debt  due  from  the  Watervliet  Bank,  wUch  closes 
the  account  with  that  bank. 

The  sum  of  $130,500  invested  in  Comptroller's  bonds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  has  been  realized  in  money. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  to  the  city  of  Albany  remaining  unpaid  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  $30,000.75  has  been  paid. 

Of  the  deposites  in  banks,  $817,483.39,  (see  Doc.  No.  55  annex- 
ed) the  §um  of  $656,220.31  is  represented  as  available,  and  the  sum 
of  $161,263.08  as  unavailable,  at  the  closejof  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Canal  Bank  of  Lockport  has  paid  the  sum,  $4,621.18,  due 
from  it  at  the  datte  of  the  last  report'. 

The  legal  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  the  moneys  due  from 
Walter  Joy's  Bank  of  Buffalo  are  still  pending.  Confidence  is  yet 
entertained  that  the  sum  will  finally  be  secured. 

Judgments  have  been  obtained  against  the  sureties  of  the  Canal 
Bank  of  Albany,  John  E.  Paige,  Thaddeus  Joy  and  Edward  Artcher, 
but  no  expectation  is  e:ntertained  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
debt  can  be  collected  from  them.  No  dividend  has  yet  been  paid  by 
the  receiver  from  the  assets  of  the  bank. 

The  debt  of  the  Lockport  Bank,  $23,450,  though  not  diminished 
since  the  last  report  is  considered  undoubtedly  secure. 

The  debt  of  the  Brockport  bank,  $3,715.50,  befng  a  total  loss^ 
will  not  be  reported  hereafter  as  constituting  any  portion  of  the  Canal 
Fund. 

The  deposites  classed  as  available  are  believed  to  be  entirely  safe, 
being  with  institutions  of  good  standing  and  credit,  and  secured  by 
personal  obligations  m  which  full  confidence  is  placed. 
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REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

Statement  of  the  revenues  of  the.  State  canals,  and  the  expenses  of 
collection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs  during  the  fiscal  year^ 
ending  the  30th  September  1850.   (Art.  7,  sec.  1,  of  the  Constitution.) 

Receipts* 

Tolls, • ♦3,390,476  63 

Rent  of  surplus  water, 2,604  74 

Interest  of  current  canal  revenue,  &c.,  93,090  93 


••i 


«  Revenues,'' $3^86,172  30 

Payments. 

For  repairs  on  canal,  viz : 

To  superintendents  of 

repairs, $560,845  62 

To  Canal  Commissioii- 

ers, 9,108  98 

$569,954  6© 

For  expenses  of  collection  of  tolls,  viz  : 
By  collectors  of  tolls, . .  $48,904  57 

By  weigh  masters, 6,081  93 

54,986  50 

For  tolls  refunded, 3,137  32 

Forprinting, 1,308  94 

For  salary  of  auditor  and  clerks  of  the  . 

canal  department, « 7,187  72 

For  miscellaDeous  payments,,  •••«••  8,186  92 

644,762  00 

$2,841,410  30 
Payments  by  Canal  Commissioners 
for  new  work  on  the  lateral  canals, 
under  special  laws,  viz: 

On  the  Oswego  canal, •      $82,507  60 

On  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,. »        58,443  77 

On  the  Chemung  canal,  . . .  • 40,99 1  19 

On  the  Crooked  lake  canal 9,261  25 

191,203  81 

<*  Surplus  revenues," Carried  forward,  $2,650,206  49 
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Brought  forward) $2^50;2Q6  49 

Amount  set  apart  by  article  7  of  the 
Constitution,  to  pay  the  interest  and 
redeem  the  principal  of  the  State 
debt,  and  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, viz  ; 

For  that  part  of  the  debt  called  the 

canal  debt,  §  1, ♦1,300,00000 

For  that  part  of  the    debt  called  the 

General  Fund  debt,  §  2, 350,000  00 

For  the  General  Fund,  to  pay  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  government,  §3^     200,000  00 

1,850,000  CO 


The  **  remainder  of  the  revenues"  of 
the  fiscal  year,  applicable  to  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal  en- 
largement, Black  river  and   Gen- 
esee Valley  canals, $800,206  49 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  CANALS, 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  year,  the  surplus  applicable  to  the  completion  of  the  canals,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  $800,206.49,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
$7,969.16,  paid  out  of  the  tolls  of  the  previous  year  for  extraordina- 
ry repairs,  and  now  restored  to  the  fund  for  the  completion  of  the 
canals,  making  the  sum  of  $808,175.65  to  be  applied  to  that  object. 
In  my  last  report  the  surplus  was  estimated  at  $942,000.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  deficiency  of  anticipated  means  of  $133,824.35.  The 
appropriations  previous  to  1850,  had  exceeded  the  revenues  applica-* 
ble  to  meet  them,  by  the  sum  of  $202,425.78.  The  Legislature  last 
year  appropriated  $944,000  of  the  surplus  revenues  to  the  completion 
of  the  canals,  which  exceeded  the  estimated  amount  for  that  object, 
after  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  revenues  of  the  ^previous  year 
to  meet  the  appropriations,  by  $202,425.78,  and  exceeded  the  actual 
means  after  supplying  such  deficiency,  by  $338,250.13,  leaving  that 
sum  to  be  supplied  from  the  surplus  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  meet 
^he  appropriations  already  made. 
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I  present  here  a  table  froqi  my  last  report,  showbg  all  the  appro- 
priations from  the  surplus  revenues  since  the  resumption  of  the  pub> 
lie  works  in  1847,  with  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  each  year  and 
its  application,  continued  for  another  year. 

APPBOHUATIONS  AND  TBSIR  APFLICATION  UMDEK  ARTICLE  7  OF  TBS 

OONSTITUTIOH. 

Jlppropriatims. 

Under  chap.  445  Laws  of  1847,  £.  C.  E.  |559,000  00 

"      B.  R.  C.     60,000  00 

«      G.  V.  C.    60,000  00 

|«69,000  00 

"    1848,  E.  C.  E.  1910,000  00 

«     B.  E.  C.   130,000  00 

«     G.  V.  C.  218,000  00 

1,268,000  00 

tl,917,000  00 
"     1849,  E.  C.  E.  $920,000  00 
«*      B.  R.  C.  140,000  00 

«      a  V.  C.  140,000  00 

1,200,000  00 

$3,117,000  00 
««     1850,  E.  C.  E.  $654,000  00 

««      B.  R.  C.  120,000  00 

«      G.  V.  C.    170,000  00 

944,000  00 

$4,061,000  00 

JlppHed.  . 

Under  chap.  445  Laws  of  1847,  E.  C.  E.  $559,000  00 
«<         446         «       "     B.  R.  C.    60,000  00 

«         447         «       «      G.  V.  C.    60,000  00 

$659,000  00 

«         218         «    1848,  pro  rata, 

E.  C.  E.  $686,946  80 

**         214         «       «      B.  R.  C.    99,663  Ba 

«  217         «       «     G.  V.  C.  166,960  88 

'     963^71 61 
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Carried  forward; 11,622,471  61 
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Brought  forward, |1 ,622,471  51 

Short  of  appropriations  of  1848,  E.,C.  E.  |213,053  20 
*  «  «    B.  R.  C.     30,436  17 

«  «  ««    G.  V.  C.   51,039  12 

294,528  49 


$l,917,0d000 
Under  chap.  217  Laws  of  1849,  pro  rata, 

E.  C.  £.  1764,806  90 

«         216         «      ««     B.  R.  C.    116,383  66 

«         229         «      «     G.  V.  C.  116,383  66 


Short  of  appropriations  of  1849,  E.  C.  E.  |155,193  10 
«  «  ««    B.  R.  C.    23,616  34 

«  «  *«    G.  V.  C.    23,616  34 


997,574  22 


202,425  78 


$3,117,000  00 
Under  chap.  354  Laws  of  1860,  pro  rata, 

E.C.E.  $419,661  46 

u         220         "      «    B.  R.  C.      77,002  10 

«         192         "       •«    G.  V.  C.    109,086  31 


Short  of  appropriations  of  1850,  E.  C.  E.  $234,338  54 
««  «  «    B.  R.  C.    42,997  90 

«  ««  «    G.  V.  C.    60,ftl3  69 


605,749  87 


338,250  13 
$4,061,000  00 


ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

I  estimate  the  revenues  of  the  present  year  at  $3,342,000,  and  the 
expenditures  for  collection,  repairs,  &c.,  at  $750,000.  After  deduct- 
ing the  constitutional  appropriation  to  the  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund, 
of  $1,300,000,  and  the  contributions  to  the  General  Fund,  of 
$550,000,  this  estimate  leaves  a  surplus  for  the  unfinished  canals  of 
$742,000.  Of  this  surplus  $338,250 .  13  will  be  required  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  last  year,  and  only  $403,749.87  can  be  con- 
ndered  under  the  control  of  the  present  Legislature. 

The  appropriation  of  last  year  for  repairs  proved  inadequate,  and 
it  became  >  necessary  to  throw  the  payments  for  September,  forward 
upon  the  appropriation  for  this  year.    This  was  done  by  inducing  one 
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of  the  deposite  banks  to  hold  the  drafts  for  the  month  till  the  appro- 
priation became  applicable  to  their  payment. 

The  appropriations  for  repairs  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  meet 
eyery  demand  upon  them.  Economy  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  canals  by  any  restriction  in  legislation.  The  Constitu* 
tion  provides  that  the  current  expenses  shall  be  paid  first  of  all,  as  it 
is  obvious  that  they  must  be,  or  our  whole  reliance  for  revenue  would 
fail.  No  foresight  can  guard  against  the  effects  of  such  storms  and 
floods  as  prevailed  during  the  last  season,  and  as  the  damages  they 
occasion  must  of  necessity  be  repaired,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
symmetry  of  our  accounts  should  be  preserved  and  every  expenditure 
paid  from  the  treasury  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  not  have  those  of 
one  year  thrown  upon  the  next,  which  necessarily  shows,  in  the  ac 
count  of  payments,  an  untrue  statement  of  actual  transactions. 

The  tolls  of  the  present  year  are  estimated  at  $90,000  less  than 
the  receipts  of  last  year.  Under  the  law  of  last  year  exempting  certain 
live  stock  and  all  fresh  meats  from  toll  when  conveyed  on  railroads, 
it  is  already  certain  that  there  will  be. a  considerable  diminution  in 
railroad  tolls.  The  consolidation  of  four  of  the  toll  paying  railroads 
into  two,  under  the  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  local  freight,  also 
reduces  our  receipts  from  those  companies.  The  statutes  in  relation 
to  tolls  on  the  railroads  need  revision  and  amendment.  The  North- 
ern Railroad  is  completed  and  is  already  manifesting  its  ability  to 
draw  profitable  employment  from  the  business  heretofore  tributary  to 
our  canals.  When  navigation  opens  in  the  spring  we  shall  find  the 
New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  on  the  shores  of  Lnke  Erie,  completed 
in  its  whole  extent,  contending  with  us  for  the  transportation  of  the 
accumulating  products  of  the  west.  If,  underthis  powerful  competition, 
our  tolls  do  not  recede  more  than  $90,000  it  will  be  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  our  canal  policy  that  has  been  achieved  in  its  beneficent  history. 

The  wise  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  opened  the  prolific  West  to  easy 
settlement  and  profitable  cultivation.  Richly  freighted  vessels  and 
steamboats  now  cover  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  the  whole 
tonnage  would  have  been  confined  to  rafts  and  canoes  but  for  this 
great  work*  The  accelerated  growth  of  the  West,  dependent  upon 
the  facilities  proffered  by  the  people  of  this  State,  has  enabled  in- 
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dustry  and  capital  to  penetrate  remote  regions  with  solid  iron  roads 
and  rapid  engines,  earning  rich  rewards  for  outlay  and  toil,  where 
otherwise  the  forest  path  and  prairie  solitude  would  still  have  been 
trod  only  by  the  adventurous  hunter.     It  is  the  province  of  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  permanent  mainteaaBce 
of  the  ascendancy,  now  long  enjoyed  by  our  ^reat  artery  of  tradc| 
as  a  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  States  peopled  by  its  means 
and  the  Atlantic.     This  object  would  now  have  been  placed  beyond 
all  contingencies,  if  the  work  of  the  enlargement  had  not  been  un* 
fortunately  arrested.     If  the  enlargement  was  now  completed,  it 
would  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  State  to  accommodate  all 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  lakes  at  rates  so  cheap 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  discharge  the  public  debt  and  relieve  the 
people  from  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  all  time  to  come.   The  instant 
completion  of  the  enlargement  would,  if  practicable,  be  cheaply 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  |20,000,000 ;  but  a  far  less  sum  is  required  to 
effect  it,  and  the  most  deeply  interesting  inquiry  in  the  present  policy 
of  the  State  is,  how  most  economically  and  speedily  to  effect  this 
great  object.     The  present  estimates  require  for  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  $11,000,000.     Allowing  $750,000  a  year  under  the  constitutional 
arrangement,  we  must  wait  more  than  14  years  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  work. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  capacity  of  the  canal  remains  limited^ 
its  revenues  are  endangiered  by  the  active  competition  before  referred 
to,  and  by  the  no  less  ambitious  efforts  of  the  Canadians  to  attract 
business  through  the  costly  works,  with  which  they  have  united  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  this  competition  subservi- 
ent to  the  great  purpose  of  completing  her  own  improvements,  by 
exacting  equitable  tolls  for  the  transportation  of  property  through  her 
limits,  on  the  thoroughfares  which  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  her 
munificence. 

Nor  could  it  be  a  fair  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  our  rail- 
roads or  the  people  of  the  west,  if  the  State  should  exercise  iu  just 
power  in  this  respect,  and  not  suffer  them  to  enter  upon  an  unrestrict- 
ed rivalry  with  the  canals,  (to  which  they  owe  the  strength  and  wealth 
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which  have  called  them  into  being)  until  the  canals  themselves  shall 
have  been  completed. 

Whether  any  other  means  than  wisely  protecting  and  husbanding 
the  canal  revenues,  can  be  devised,  to  secure  an  immediate  comple-* 
lion  of  the  enlargement,  is  a  consideration  addressing  itself  ^uth  pc 
culiar  force  to  every  responsible  department  of  the  government  and 
to  the  people. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  seems  appropriate  to  present  a 
view  of  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  canal  revenues  from  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  Canal  Board,  in 
1840,  presented  to  the  Assembly  an  elaborate  report  on  the  prospec* 
tive  revenues  of  the  canals,  in  which  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
from  their  past  history,  that  it  was  prudent  to  anticipate,  at  least  for 
the  period  df  seven  years,  an  increase  of  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  for  each 
period  of  seven  years,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  general  result  for  seven 
years  would  be  equal  to  what  the  tolls  of  each  year  would  amount  to 
calculated  at  that  rate  of  increase  from  the  seventh  preceding  year. 
The  actual  result  of  the  seven  years  embraced  in  their  estimate  fell 
short  of  their  anticipations  only  a'  little  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars  in  a  gross  amount  of  near  $14,000,000.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably close  approximation  to  actual  results  in  an  estimate  for  so  long 
a  period,  embracing  transactions  of  such  magnitude.  But  the  results 
of  further  experience  more  fully  justify  the  general  correctness  of  the 
views  exhibited  by  the  Board.  Bringing  forward  the  computations 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  estimated  rate  of  increase,  it  is  foun(|  that 
in  the  whole  period  from  the  opening  of  the  canals,  including  1850, 
the  actual  revenues  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  have  exceeded 
the  progressive  increase  at  7  per  cent  per  year,  for  each  period  of 
seven  years,  by  the  sum  of  $1,782,440. 

The  calculations  of  the  Canal  Board  were  based  upon  the  rates  of 
toll  then  established  on  the  canals.  Since  that  time  large  reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  rates  of  toll,  which  of  course  have  greatly 
modified  the  results  I  have  stated. 

But  heretofore  every  modification  and  reduction  of  our  canal  tolls 
has  been  made  (whether  judicious  or  otherwise),  with  reference  to 
fovorable  effects  on  the  revenue.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
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history  of  the  canals,  the  question  is  presented  whether  they  can 
maintain  their  business  against  powerful  and  active  rivalry. 

Without  this  rivalry,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  assume  with  entire 
confidence,  that  the  general  rate  of  increase  at  seven  per  cent,  a  year, 
for  succeeaing  periods  of  seven  }ears,  would  be  maintained  by  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  if  the 
tolls  should  continue  to  be  established  from  time  to  time  on  a  revenue 

basis. 

<• 

The  present  must  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  period  in  the  history 
of  the  canals.  Hitherto  their  prosperity  has  been  uninterrupted;  and 
BO  certain  in  prospect  from  year  to  year  that  their  friends  have  never 
been  oppressed  with  an  anxious  thought  in  regard  to  their  increasing 
value  and  usefulness.  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  th|^  it  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  state,  now,  by  adopting  expeditious  means  of 
giving  the  Erie  canal  the  full  capacity  of  its  enlarged  size,  to  per- 
petuate the  augmenting  value  of  this  rich*  possession.  Otherwise 
apprehensions  are  not  unreasonable  that  the  point  has  been  reached 
where  a  long  pause  must  be  made. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  it  will  not  be  uninterestbg, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  to  look  back  at  the  results  of  their  con* 
struction  upon  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  compare  their  income 
from  one  period  to  another. 

I  subjoin  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  revenues  of  these  canals 
from' the  beginning,  and  illustrating  the  views  above  given,  of  their 
progressive  increase.  Tables  are  also  added  showing  the  result  of 
the  same  estimated  rate  in  increase  for  the  next  seven  years,  and  the 
results  at  other  rates,  of  which  examples  are  given.  Als0|  the  nett 
income,  and  present  worth  of  all  the  canals. 
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TABLE  OF  TOLLS, 

Received  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  from  1825,  when  they 

were  completed^  to  the  ZOth  September ^  1850^  after  deducting  all 

expenses  of  collection.     Also  the  amount  received  in  each  series  of 

five  years  J  the  annual  average  of  each  series^  and  the  rate  of  increase 

upon  the  first  series. 


Tollt  col.  on  the 

Received  in  each 

Average  of  each 

Rate    of    in- 

Ycsr. 

XSrie  II  Cham- 

'     teriet  of 

crease  upon 

plain  canalt.' 

five  years. 

series. 

(be  first  series 

1826,. 

.  $839,925  02 

• 

1827,. 

.     849,032  07 

1828,., 

.     786,236  64 

1829.., 

.     763,527  91 

1830,., 

.     990,842  96 

14,229,564  60 

$845,912  92 

1831,. 

.  1,187,139  00 

\ 

1832,.. 

,  1,059,006  36 

1833,. 

.  1,317,258  33 

1834,.. 

1,305,573  14 

■ 

1835,.. 

,  1,395,306  26 

6,264,283  09 

1,252,856  62 

48+pr  ct 

1836,.. 

.  1,504,384  05 

1837,.. 

.  1,233,648  84 

V 

1838,.. 

.  1,365,506  80 

• 

1839, . , 

.  1,537,532  92 

1840,.. 

,  1,494,716  24 

7,135,788  85 

1,427,157  77 

69— pr  ct 

1841,.. 

,  1,853,794  38 

1842, . . 

,  1,668,163  56 

1843,.. 

1,830,271  13 

1844,.. 

,  2,226,266  09 

1846,.. 

2,191,375  35 

9,769,870  51 

1,953,974  10 

131— pr  cl 

1846,.. 

2,695,504  92 

1847,.. 

3,260,958  70 

1848,.. 

2,939,247  49 

• 

1849,.. 

3,162,477  42 

t 

1850, . . 

3,153,430  41 

16,101,618  94 

3,020,323  78 

257+pr  cl 

$4 

[2,501,126  99  142,501,126  99 

The  receipts  of  1850  exceed  those  of  1826  by  275+per  cent. 
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A  TABLE, 

Gmitructedfor  periods  of  seven  years^  founded  upon  the  tolls  received^ 
estimating  their  increase  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  in  each  year^ 
and  the,  result  of  this  estimate  is  compared  with  the  tolls  actually 
received  in  the  year  to  which  the  estimate  refers.  For  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  by  example^  and  furnishing  the  opportunity  to  test  Us 
accuracy y  the  table  is  here  given  at  large. 

In  1826,  the  tolls  were  $839,925;  ia  7 

year$,  at  7  per  cent,  they  would  be,.  f  1,251,488 

In  1833,  that  is  in  7  years,  they  were.       f  1,317,258 
In  1827,  the  tolls  were  |849,032;  in  7 

years  they  would  be 1,265,058 

In  183^,  they  were 1 ,306,573 

In  1828,  the  tolls  were  $786,236;  in  7 

years  they  would  be 1,171^92 

In  1835,  they  were 1,396,306 

In  1829,  the  tolls  were  $763,527;  in  7 

years  they  would  be •  •  •  •  1,137,655 

In  1836,  they  were 1,504,384 

In  1830,  tl^  tolls  were  $990,843;  in  7 

years  they  would  be 1,476,356 

In  1837,  they  were 1,233,648 

In  1831,  the  tolls  were  $1,187,139,  in 

7  years  they  would  be 1,768,837 

In  1838,  they  were 1,365,506 

In  1832,  the  tolls  were  $1,059,006;  in 

7  years  they  would  be •  1,577,919 

In  1839,  they  were 1,537,532 

In  1833,  the  tolls  were  $1,317,258;  in 

7  years  they  would  be .... , 1,962,714 

In  1840,  they  were 1^94,716 

In  1834,  the  tolls  were  $1,305,673;  iii 

7  years  they  would  be, 1 ,945,303 

In  1841,  they  were 1,853,794 

In  1835,  the  tolls  were  $1,395,306;  in 

7  years  they  would  be 2,079,006 
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In  1842,  they  WCTC 1,668,163 

In  1836,  the  tolls  were  f  1,504,384;  in 

7  years  they  would  be 

In  1843,  they  were    1,830,271 

In  1837,  tie  tolls  were  $1,233,648;  in 

7  years  they  would  be 

In  1844,  they  were 2,226,266 

Id  1838,  the  tolls  were  $1,365,506;  in  . 

7  years  they  would  be .•«.••• 

In  1845,  they  were, 2,191,375 

In  1839,  the  tolls  were  $1,537,532;  in 

7  years  they  would  be • 

In  1846,  they  were 2,595,504 

In  1840,  the  tolls  were'#l ,494,716;  in 

7  years  they  would  be 

In  1847,  they  were 3,260,958 

In  1841,  the  tolls  were  $1,853,794;  in 

7  years  they  would  be 

In  1 848,  they  were 2,939,247 

In  1842,  the  tolls  were  $1,668,163;  in 

7  years  they  would  be •  •  • 

In  1849,  they  were. 3,152,477 

In  1843,  the  tolls  were  $i;830,27I;  in 

7  years  they  would  be • 

In  1850,  they  were \ 3,153,430 

Total  tolls  received , $36,025,408 

Total  tolls  as  estimated  at  7  per  cent, 

The  receipts  exceed  the  estimates  in  25  years, 


2,241,532 


1,838,136 


2,034,603 


2,290,923 


2,227,126 


2,762,153 


2,485,563 


2,727,104 


f34,242,968 
1,782,440 


136,025,408 
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Applying  the  same  principle  of  estimate  to  the  ensuing  seven  yearSj 
founded  on  the  actual  returns  of  the  preceding  years^  the  following 
result  is  obtained : 

In  1844,  the  amount  of  tolls  received  was  $2,226,266. 
In  1851,  at  an  increase  of  7  per  cent.,  in  each  year,  it 

would  be, $3,317,136 

In  1845,  the  amount  was  $2,191,375. 

In  1852,  at  7  per  cent.,  ifwould  be, 3,265,149 

In  1846,  the  amount  was  $2,595,504. 

In  1853,  at  7  per  cent.,  it  would  be, 3,867,301 

In  1847,  the  amount  was  $3,260,958. 

In  1854,  at  7  per  cent.,  it  would  be, 4,858,827 

In  1848,  the  amount  was  $2,939,247. 

In  1855,  at  7  per  cent.,  it  would  be, 4,379,478 

In  1849,  the  amount  was  $3,152,477. 

In  1856,  at  7  per  cent.,  it  would  be, 4,697,191 

In  1850,  the  amount  was  $3,153^430. 

In  1857,  at  7  per  cent,  it  would  be, 4,698,611 

$29,083,693 


Estimated  amount  of  tolls  in  each  of  the  next  seven  years ^  at  different 

rates  of  increase^  upon  the  amounts  actually  received  in  former 
years. 

Tear    when    Amount   at   an  Amount    at  an  Amount   at    an   Amount   at   an 

tolli  wiU  be    increase  of  7  per  increase  of  7^  p.  increase  of  8  per  increnseof8|p. 

received.          cent,  for  7  y'rs.  cent,  for  7  y*r8.  cent,  for  7  y'rs,   cent,  for  7  y'rs. 

1851, $3,317,136  $3,395,055  $3,472,974      $3,492,454 

1852, 3,265,149  3,341,846  3,418,545        3,437,719 

1853, 3,867,301  3,958,143  4,048,986        4,071,696 

1854, 4,858,827  4,972,960  5,087,094        5,1 15,627 

1855, 4,379,478  4,482,351  4,585,225        4,610.943 

1856, 4,697,191  4,807,527  4,917,864        4,945,448 

1857, 4,698,611  4,808,980  4,919^0        4,946,943 

$29,083,693  $29,766,862  $30,450,038    $30,620,830 
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NETT  INCOME,  AND  PRESENT  WORTH  OF  ALL  THE 


CANALS. 


Ye». 


1846.. $2,002^1  12  eq'l  to  a  cap'l  of  #33^381,018  66inT.at6p.  ct. 
1847..  2,831,834  52  do  47,197,242  00        do 

1848...  2,348,219  62  do  39,136,9^2  00        do 

1849..  2,757,102  71  do  45,951,711  83        do 

1850..  2,650,206  49  do  44jl70,J08  16        do 


112,590,224  36 
Av'ge,  12,518,044  87 


do 


$209,837,072  65 
$41,967,414  53 . 


PAYMENT.  OF  THE  CANAL  DEBT. 


wiW 

be  due  1st  January,  1851,6  per 

ceot  stock. 

$20,000  00 

do 

do                    5 

do 

800,000  00 

do 

Ist  April,  1851,     & 

do 

50,000  00 

do 

Ist  January,  1854, 5 

do 

20,000  00 

do 

1st  July,  1854,       6 

do 

600,000  00 

do 

Ist  July,  1855,       5$ 

do 

^  184,285  00 

do                6 

do 

1,130,534  34 

12,704^19  34 


No  loan  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  abore  payments.    Those  of 
.1st  January  and  1st  April  are  already  provided  for,  and  the  Sinking 
Fund  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1855. 

The/unliquidated  debts  due  prior  to  June  1,  1846,  as  they  are  as- 
certained and  paid,  vary  the  calculations  for  the  entire  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt.  The  annexed  table,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
debt  from  year  to  year,  di£fers  from  the  one  of  last  year  by  the  effect 
of  carrying  into  the  Sinkbg  Fund  the  sum  of  |258,480.69,  under 
laws  of  last  session,  and  paying  the  sum  of  $84,715.63  of  the  debts 
last  referred  to,  and  adding  to  the  table  the  Albany  Basin  loan  of 
$192^86.49,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  office  for  transfer  of 
stocks,  12,186. 
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The  principal  of  the  canal  dc]>t  is, . .  |16,171,109  16 

The  interest  that  will  accrue  up  to  the 
period  when  the  Sinking  Fund  will 
have  discharged  the  debt  will  be, . .  6,995,906  96 

The  interest  on  loans  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies, estimated  at  6  per  cent, 
willbe, 86M87  28 

Total  amount  to  be  paid, 124,027,803  39 

Tlie  payment  will  be  made  as  follows: 

Surplus  on  hand  30th   September, 

1850, 1282,787  84 

Income  of  Sinking  Fund,  four  years 
and  eight  months,  to  1st  June  1855 
at  11,300,000  a  year, 6,066,666  66 

Income  of  Sinking  Fund,  1 1  years 
1  month  to    1st  July    1866,    at 

11,700,000  a  year, 18,841,666  67 

25,191,121  17 

Leaving  a  surplus  on  the  1st  July, 
1866,  after  paying  the  whole  of 
the  present  canal  debt  and  interest 
of $1,163,317  78 


Payments  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  on  the  principal  of  the  canal 
debt: 

Seven  per  cent  stocks  of  1849,  ....  $74,948  00 

Five        «        «        «      1849,....  15,114  00 

Twe        «        «•        «      1850, ....  892,724  64 

$482,786  64 

For  debts  due  prior  to  1st  June  1846, 
under  chap.  376,  Laws  of  1850,. .  84,715  52 

$567,502  16 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yeari  there 
remained  unpaid  of  stocks  due,  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  provi- 
ded for, 

Six  per  cent  stock  of  1837| 

Seven        "        «     1848, 

Five  *«        <«     1850, 


Since  the  close  of  the  year  the  above 
has  been  paid,  except  of  the 

Six  per  cent  stock  of  1837, 

Seven        "        *<      1848, 

Five  "        "       1850, 


1160  00 

600  00 

43,275  36 

144,035  36 

1160  00 

600  00 

7,393  30 

18,153  30 

The  payment  of  this  sum  being  provided  for,  no  interest  accrues 
on  it       , 

Loans  duhing  the  year. 

The  only  loan,  made  during  the  year,  was  the  Albany 
Basin  loan^  5  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  1st  of 
July,l866, 1192,585  49 

Upon  this  a  premium  was  realized  of  $10,829.87,  making,  with 
the  principal,  the  sum  of  $203,415.36,  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

The  loan  of  $50,000  made  in  1849,  for  extraordinary  repairs  &c.| 
requires  legislative  provision  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  its  inte- 
rest. The  premium  received  on  the  loan  wns  last  year  apppropriated 
to  that  purpose,  but  will  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year. 

The  accompanying  documents,  numbered  from  1  to  75,  are  referred 

to  for  the  further  details  of  information  required  to  be  embodied  in 

this  statement. 

FRANCIS  H.  RUGGLIS, 

Auditor* 


DOCUMENTS 

ACCOMPANYING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 

AUDITOR. 


DOCUMENTS. 


(  No.  1.  ) 

There  was  on  deposite  in  sundry  banks,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State  on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1849,  (see  page  22  of  the  last  report,)  the  sum  of    1 1,725, 136  68 
And  in  the  hands  of  .the  auditor,  securites  for  in- 
Testments,on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund,  amount- 
ing to    483,089  49 

Making  a  total  balance  ^n  hand,  as  shown  by  the 
annual  report  of  last  year,  p.  22, |2,208,226  17 

Received  during  the  year  ending  30M  September  1850: 

From  loan  on  account  of  the  Albany 

basin,  see No.  20,  $203,415  36 

Railroad  tolls, 24,  136,424  92 

Erie  canal  enlargement, 26,  18,120  98 

Erie  and  Champfain  canals, . .  •  •  28,  3,150,749  32 

Oswego  canal, 30,  99,973  14 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 32,  27,589  59 

Chemung  canal, 34,  16,276  54 

Crooked  lake  canal, 36,  1,796  17 

Chenango  canal, 38,  20,343  65 

Black  river  canal, 40,  2,359  79 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 42,  28,821  98 

Oneida   hike   canal, 44,  2,513  19 

Oneida  river  improvement^ 46,  5,555  63 

Senew  river  towing  path,  « « .  •  •  48,  230  45 

Cayuga  inlet, 50,  205  96 

3,714,376  67 

$5,922,602  84 

Paid  during  the  same  period ^  viz: 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 

the  Canal  debt,see No.    3,     486,607  98 

Carried  forward, 1486,607  98    $5,922,602  84 
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Brought  forward  , $186,607  98    $5,922,602  84 

Sinking  Fund  for  the  General  Fund 

Debt,  see No.     7,  350,000  00 

General  fund  for  the  support  of 

government, 9,  200,000  00 

Interest  on  loan  fof  extraordinary 

repairs, 13,  3,065  75 

Interest  on  loan  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies,   15,  182,309  20 

Interest  on  loan  to  pay  debts  prior 

to  1st  June,  1846, 17,  6,000  00 

Interest  on  loan  for  the  Albany 

basin, 19,  4,596  99 

The  Albany  basin, 21 ,  203,4 15  36 

Rail  road  tolls, 25,  2,390  62 

Erie  canal  enlargement, 27,  1,800,102  10 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals,..,.  29,  500,896  65 

Oswego  canal, 31,  115,73T  49 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  ....   33,  82,175  86 

Chemung  canal, 35,  106,869  05 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 37,  20,392  01 

Chenango  canal,...*....'.....   39,  37,034  88 

Black  River  canal,   41,  222,926  34 

Genesee  Valley  canal, ,   43,  551,168  16 

Oneida  Lake  canal, 45,  7,764  05 

Oneida  River  improvement,....   47,  12,132  65 

Cayuga  inlet, 51,  102  98 

'      4,895,688  12 


Leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1850, $1,026,914  72 

Due  from  the  General  Fund, 4,696  99 


Total  balance  of  the  Canal  Fund,   $1,031,511  71 


Of  the  above  balance  there  is  on  deposUe  in  banks,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund,  the 
sum  of $817,483  39 

And  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditor,  securities  for  in-  • 
vestments  on  account  of  the  Canal  Fund,  amount- 
ing to  .. ,  209,431  33 

Total  deposited  and  invested, $1,026,914  72 

There  is  due  from  the  General  Fund,  interest  on 

loan  for  the  Albany  basin, 4,596  99 

For  particular?,  see  No.  55, $1,031,511  71 


No,  27.]  29 


29 

1 


SINKING  FUND  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  CANAL 

DEBT. 

{Article  7,  ^  1  o/  the  Constitution.) 

(No.  2.) 

Balance  on  haml  30th  Sept.  1849 $200,877  01 

Received^  viz : 

Transferred  from  the  revenues  of  the  State  canals 
during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  see  No.  29 1,300,000  00 

Transferred  premiums  on  loans,  under  chap,  370, 

Laws  of  1850,  see  No.  5, 207,954  06 

Transferred  premium  on   loans   under   chap.  370 

Laws  of  1850,  see  No.  11, 7,656  70 

Transferred  the  unexpended  balance  of  loan  to 
pay  debts   due   prior   to    1st  June  1846,  under 

chap.  375,  ^  2,  Laws  of  1850,  see  No.  11, ... .  42,869  93 

-  — ' 

$1,759,357  70 


(No.  3.) 

Pafc/,  viz  : 

For  the  redemption  of  canal  stocks,  viz  : 

7's  of  1849,  see  .  .•.   No.  58,      $74,948  00 

5'sofl849,   "  15,114  00 

5's  of  1850, «*       392,724  64 

For  accrued  interest "  1,636  34 

For  the  expense  of  keeping  the  office  for  transfer  of 
stocks  in  the  Manhattan  Company,  under  chap. 
288,  Laws  of  1840,  and  chap.  18,  Laws  of 
1847,  viz : 

To  Manhattan  Company, $1,250  00 

To  Walter  Mead,  agent,  for  .salary,  750  00 

For  account  books  &c 185  00 


$484,422  98 


2,185  00 


$486,607  98 


Transferred  to  pay  interest  on  loans  for  the  folowing 
funds,  viz  : 

To  supply  deficiencies  under  the  con- 
stitution, see No  14,     182,309  20 


Carried  forward, $182,309  20      $486,607  98 


30 

Brought  forward, |182^09  20 

To  pay  debts  due  prior  to  1st  June, 

1846,  see No.  16,       6,000  00 

Erie  Canal  Enlargement, 26,  419,488  02 

Chemung  canal,  . . .  • ; 34,  22,244  21 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 36,  4,500  00 

Chenango  canal, 38,  2,851  72 

Black  River  canal, 40,  61,203  63 

Genesee  valley  canal, 42*  157,103  61 

Oneida  lake  canal, 44,  2,500  00 

Oneida  river  improvement, 46,  3,010  61 

Transferred  to  the  following  funds,  to 

pay  debts  due  prior  to  1st  of  June, 

1846,  under  chapter  375,  §2,  Laws 

of  1850,  viz : 

Erie  canal  enlargement,  see. .No.  26,  947,201  29 

Erie  and  Cbamplain  canals, 28,  1,207  18 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals, 32,  5,520  00 

Chenango  canal, 38,  7,301  91 

Black  nver  canal, 40,  849  03 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 42,  22,136  1 1 


[Ass 


1486,607  98 


861,211  00 


Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  30, 1850, 


84,715  52 

11,432,534  50 
326,823  20 

$1,759,357  70 


The  above  balance  u  applicable  as 
follows  : 

To  redeem  5's  of  1850, $43,275  36 

"  7'sofl848, 600  00 

«  6'80fl837, 160  00 

144,035  36 

For  the  fiscal  year  1850-51, 282,787  84 


$326,823  20 


PREMIUM  ON  LOAN  TO  SUPPLY  DEFICIENCIES. 


(  No.  4.  ) 
Balance  on  hand  SOtb  Septembers  1849, 


$207,954  06 


Wo,  27,1  31 


(  No.  6.  ) 

Transferred  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  redemption 
tion  of  the  canal  debt,  under  chap.  370,  Laws  of 
1850,  see  No.  2, |207,954  06 


SINKING  FUND  FOR  THE  GENERAL  FUND  DEBT. 

{Article  7,  §  2,  of  the  ConsMtUion.) 

(  No.  6.  ) 

Receivedy  viz : 
Transferred  from  the  revenues  of  the  State  canals, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September, 
1850,  see  No.  29, |350,000  00 


(  No.  7.  ) 

Paidy  viz  : 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, $350,000  00 


THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  STATE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 

GOVERNMENT. 

{Jlrtide  7,  ^  3,  o/"  the  ConstUuiion.) 

(  No.  8.  ) 

Received^  viz  : 
Transferred  from  the  revenues  of  the  State  canals, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September, 
1850,  see  No.  29, $200,000  00 

(  No.  9.  ) 

Pdtd,  viz : 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, $200,000  00 
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FUND  TO  PAY  DEBTS*  DUE  PRIOR  TO  1st  JUNE  1846. 

{Chap.  232,  Laws  of  1849.) 
(  No.  10.  ) 

balance  on  hand  30th  September,   1849,  principal,         $42,869  93 
Premium, , .  7,656  70 

$50,526  63 


(  No.  11.  ) 

Transferred  to  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 

the  Canal  debt,  viz : 
The  principal  of  the  above  balance  under  chap.  375, 

^  2,  Laws  of  1850,  see  No  2, $42,869  93 

The  premium  of  the  above  balance,  under  chap.  370, 

^  1,  Laws  of  1850,  see  No.  2, 7,656  70 

$50,526  63 


FUND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EXTRAORDINARY  REPAIRS, 

&c.,  OF  THE  CANALS. 

{Chap.  374,  Laws  of  1849.) 

(  No.  12.  ) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1849,  principal,  $43,513  98 

Premiu*n, 5,407  00 


$48,920  98 


• 


(  No.  13.  ) 

Paidy  viz  : 

Interest  on  loan,  from  ihe  premium,  under  chap. 

370,§2,Lawsof  1850, $3,065  75 

Transferred  to  the  following  accounts, viz  : 
To    Cayuga  and   Seneca  canal,  see 

No.32,     $6,552  16 

Carried  forward, $6,552  16         $3,065  75 


No.  27.]  38 

Brought  forward, $6^52  16  $3,065  75 

To  Chemung  canal,  see. « • « •  •  •  •  34,         1,417  00 

Paid  from  tolls  in  1849,  see  No.  29,  $7,969  16 

To  Genesee  Valley  canal,  see  No.  42,  100  50 

To  Chemung  canal,  see  No.  34,  ...  12,777  20 
To  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  see  No. 

32, 6,256  02 

To  Crooked  Lake  canal,  see  No.  36,  870  OO 

To  Oneida  Lake  canal,  see  No.  44,.  15  88           27,988  76 

$31,054  51 
Balance  on  hand  SOth  September,  1850, 17,866  47 


$48,920  98 


Balance  for  extra  repairs,  •••••«••.      $15,525  22 
<^    interest  on  loan, 2,341  25 

$17,866  47 


INTEREST  ON  THE  LOANS  TO  SUPPLY  DEFICIENCIES. 

(  No.   14.  ) 

Received^  viz : 

Transferred  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  redemp* 

tion  of  the  Canal  debt,  see  No.  3, $182,309  20 


(  No.   16.  ) 

Paidy  viz :  / 

For  interest  on  loan, $182,309  20 


[Assembly,  No.  27.  J 
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INTEREST  ON  LOAN  TO  PAY  DEBTS  DUE  PRIOR  TO 

IsT  JUNE,  1846. 

(No>  16.  ) 

Reeejp^,  viz : 

Transferred  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  redeiop- 
tion  of  the  Canal  aebt,  see  Nov  3,, $6,eeO  00 


(  No.  17.  ) 

Patdj  viz : 
For  interest  on  loanv .••...••••»   »«.%•»..• -*  $6,000  Oft 


INTEREST  ON  LOAN  FOR  THE  ALBANY  BASIN. 

(  No.  18.  ) 
Balance  due  from  the  Treasury} ....  ^  «••.••.•»»  ..^  $4,596  9d 


m 


(  No.  19-  > 

Paid  \]zt 
For  interest  on  toan^. «..«.... $4,596  99 


LOAN  FOR  THE  ALBANY  BASIN. 

(  No.  20.  ) 
Received,  vis : 

Principal  of  loan^  at  5  per  cent  in- 
terest,     $192,585  49 

Premium  on  loan,  averaging  5.624- 

percent,. 10,829  87 

$203,415  36 


« 


Na  27.1  35 

(  No.  21.  ■) 

Paid,  viz : 

To  the  city  of  Albany,  chap.  200, 
Lawsofl849,. $173,416  36   . 

To  the  Albany  Pier  Company,  chap. 

200,  Laws  of  1849, 30,000  00 

$203,416  36 


FUND  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL 
ENLARGEMENT,  THE  BLACK  RIVER  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY  CANAL. 

{Article  7,  ^  3  o/  the  Constitution.) 

(No.  22.) 

Transferred  from  the  revenues  of  the  State  canals,  during  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  30th  September  1860,  viz: 

To  complete  the  appropriations  of  1849,  viz: 

Under  chap. 217,Law8  of  1849, ....   $155,193  10^ 

«  216,      «         « 23,616  34 

«      .      229,      «        « 23,616  34 


To  supply  the   appropriations  (pro 
rata)  of  1860,  viz  : 

Under  chap.  354,  Laws  of  1850,..  $419,661  46 
«        220,  «  «...       77,002  10 

"         192,  «  «...      109,086  31 


$202,425  78 


606,749  87 


See  No.  29.       $808,175  66r 


(  No.  23. ) 

Transferred  to  the  following  accounts,  viz: 
To  the  Erie  canal  enlai^e«aent,  see 
No.26, $166,193  10 

Carried  forward, $165,193  10 
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Brought  forward,: $155,193  10 

To  the  Erie  canal  enlargeineBt,  see 
No.26, 419,661  46 

To  the  Black  River  canal,  see  No.  40,    23,616  34 
To        «        ^        "  «        «        77,002  10 

To  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  see   42,    23,616  34 
To       «        «        «  "        «      109,086  31 


1574  854  56 


100,618  44 


133,702  65 
1808,175  65 


naop^Bi^feaKBBBaHHV^sBCxa^ 


RAILROAD  TOLLS. 

{Chapter  270,  §  6,  Laws  •j  1847.) 

(  No.  24.  ) 

Beceivedf  viz.: 
Tolls, $136,424  92 


i^ 


I 


(  No.  26.  ) 
Paid  J  viz.: 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  for  1849,  viz.: 

E.  J.  Humphrey,  Albany,. ....... ^  $160  00 

R.  I.  Moe,  West  Troy, 150  00 

Isaac  Rig^s,  Schenectady, 150  00 

J.  S.  Ray,  Utica, 150  00 

A.  W.  Evan^,  Syracuse, 150  00 

'K.  H.  Blossom)  Rochester, 150  00 

L.  A.  Burrows,  Buffalo, 150  00 

Milton  Harman,  Oswego, .^  90  62 

M.  A.  Pike,  Whitehall, 50  00 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  for  1850,  viz.: 

E.  J.  Humphrey,  Albany, 150  00 

R.  I.  Moe,  West  Troy, .••  160  0(» 

Issac  Riggs,  Schenectady, ...  150  00 


$1,190  62 


Carried  forward, .......  ^ .         $4500  00  $1,190  62 


Mo.  27.]  37 

Brought  forward, |450  00          $1,190  63 

J.  S.  Ray,  Utica, 150  00 

A.  W.  Evans,  Syracuse, 150  00 

N.  H.  Blossom,  Rochester, 150  00 

D.  O.  Baker,  Buffalo, 150  00 

M.  A.  Pike,  Whitehall, 150  00 

$1,200  00 


2,390  63 


Transferred  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Ca^ls, 
see  No. 28, ..r         134,034  30 

1136,424  93 


FUND  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL  ENLARGEMENT. 

(  No.  26.  ) 

Balance  on  hand,  30th  of  September, 

1849, : ^  ♦1,156,^^86 

Received^  viz  : 
From  the  sale  of  materials,  old  build- 
ings. &c. : 

By  N.  J.  Beach,  Canal  Com'r,.  $425  50 
By  C.  Cook,  "  272  00 
By  F.  FoUett,  «  418  36 
By  J.  T.  Clark,  resident  eng'r,.  115  19 
From  A.  Osborne,  balance  of  his  ac- 
count,           1,261  63 

•From  James  Stewart,  «      «       "  136  26 

From  N.  J.  Beach,  Canal  Commission- 
er, the  balance  of  Van  Evera  and 

Burdick'  8  account, 75  31 

Interest  on  bank  fund  stock, 12,580  03  * 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  C.  Cook,  the 

last  fiscal  year, 2,836  70 

— I8,r2»  «8 


•^ 


11,214,607  84 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz  : 

The  Sinking  Fund,  to  pay  interest^  see No.  3,  419,488  OSI 

^  "       ^*       debts  due  prior  to  June  1, 

T846, No.  3,  47,201  29 

The  fund  for  the  completion  of  the  canals,. ...  23,  674lf,8§4  06' 
*^  ,          ^^      preservation  of  unfinished  work  un* 

der  chapter  354,  ^  1,  Laws  of  1850, ...  .No.  53,  399  71 

$2,236^50  93 
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(  No.  27.  ) 

Paidy  VIZ : 
To  interest  on  loans, 1419,488  03 

Nelson  J.  Beach,  Canal  Com'r,. ..   $208,764  13 

Frederick  Follett,        «  ....      341 ,622  87 

Charles  Cook,  «         . . .  •      410,028  37 

Jacob  Hinds,  "         ....      405,279  63 

•  1,365,696  00 

Unexpended  by  Canal  Commissionersy 

▼iz : 

Jacob  Hinds, 4,080  77 

Frederick  Follett, 962  90 

6,043  67 

Canal  Appraisers, ...•••.••  5,821  85 

Recording  transcripts, •  •  •  •  •  405  55 

To  Phillips  &  Moore,  under  chap.  170,  Laws  of 

1849, 3,175  71 

For  stone  bought  of  Tobie,  Jones  &  Co.,  .•••••.••  144  00 

For  advertising  loans, % 73  30 

ToS.  B.  Hard,  for  furnishipg  abstracts  of  title  to 

thirty-eight  pieces  of  land  for  the  Canal  Apprais- 
ers,  • 255  00 

•    $1,800,102  10 
Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1850, 456,348  82 

$2,256,450  92 


C 


ERIE  AND  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL  FUND. 

(  No.  28.  ) 

Received^  viz : 

Tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,. $2,926,316  98 

do  Champlain  canal, 128,761  67 

$3,055,078  65 

Interest  on  Comptroller's  bond,  •  • .  •  5,415  00 

do      deposites  in  banks,  ••..••        85,612  77 

91,027  77 

Rent  of  surplus  water, 2,604  74 

Balances  of  superintendents'  accounts, 1,647  94 

Carried  forward, $3,150,359  10 


No.  27.] 


3d 


Brought  forward, $3,150^9  10 

Balances  of  collector's  accounts,  .* • 2568 

Errors  in  do        -  do         363  09 

Protest  of  draft  on  Walter  Joy  Bank, 1  60 


Transferred  from  Sinking  Fund,  see  No.  3,  •..'•., 
Transferred  the  following  balances  of  tolls,  viz  : 
From  railroad  tolls,  see  ....No.  26,  $134,034  30 

Genesee  Valley  canal,. «.  43,        10,084  83 

Oneida  River  improvement,  47, 

Seneca  River  towing  path,  49, 

Cayuga  inlet,  .•^.^..•%^..  61, 


6,160  96 
230  45 
102  98 


43,160,749  32 
1,209  18 


149,613  62 
$3,301,570  02 


<  No.  29.  ) 

Pcndj  vi2  ^ 
VoT  repairs  and  itQprovoments,  viz  : 

By  superintendents  on  Erie  canal, ..    $371,378  66 

By  superintendents  on  Champlain  ca- 
nal,  ,       67,635  90 


By  Canal  Commisbianers,  viz : 

Nelson  J.  Beach, • 

Frederick  Follett, 

Charles  Cook, 

Jacob  Hinds, •  •  • . » 


$1,632  03 
1,199  68 
3,046  13 
3,729  24 


To  collectors  of  canal  tolls,  vis : 

On  Erie  canal, ».>«••••«.• 

On  Champlain  canal, » 


$32,448  67 
3,464  42 


To  vreigh^masters  und  their  assistants, 

James  W.  Green,  Albany, 

John  Wrod,  West  Troy, ,  . . . . 

James  McDonough,  Uttca, .  •  •  •  ^. . .  •  • 
Jared  H.  Parker,  Syracuse,  •••••••• 

Iri  Reynolds,  do         ..»»•••« 

Richard  D.  Howell,  Rochester,.  •••• 


VIZ  ' 

$1,435  00 

1,283  34 

972  50 

570  43 

616  66 

1,204  00 


To  George  W.  Patterson,  Lieut.  Governor,  as  mem- 
ber of  CaQal  Board, 

To  Charles  B.  Stuart,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
To  Hezekiafa  G.  Seymour,        do  do 

Carried  forward, ...•• 


f429,014  56 


9,606  98 


35,912  99 


fi,081  93 

1,027  20 
1,289  12 
1,346  40 


1484,278  17 


40  *  I  Assembly 


Brou^t  forwardf •  • .  •  • ««...••• 

To  Charles  A.  Olmsted)  diTision  engineer, • 

To  Canal  Appraisers,... 

Tolls  refunded  and  penalties  remitted,  .  • t .  • 

To  tbe  Fort  Miller  Bridge  Company,  by  order  of 
the  Canal  Qoard,  dated  2d  January,  1814,  an  an- 
nual payment  for  Iteepins;  in  good  repair  the  tuw- 

ing  path  attached  to  the  bridge, .  • 

To  Erastus  Dresser,  under  chap.  334  Laws  of  1847, 
To  Jacob  Hinds,  allowance  by  Capal  Board, .  •  •  • « 

To  J.  Polly,  for  use  and  occupancy  of  land, 

To  salary  of  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  under 

chap.  162,  Laws  of  1848, ; 

To  saury  of  clerks  of  the  Canal  Department,  under 

chap.  288  laws  of  1840,  chap  162  L»ws  of  1848, 

For  printing  for  the  canals,  including  blank  books, 

forms,  returns,  &c.,for  collectors,  superintendents, 

and  all  other  canal  officers,  .•••«.«..^.. • 

For  advertising, 

For  costs  of  suits, 

For  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  boats, • 

For  postage, • 

For  the  transportation  to  and  from  Canal  Depart- 
ment, of  returns  &c.,  of  canal  officers,  viz  : 

ToWells&Co., •        |395  13 

To  S.  L.  Johnson^ 54  88 

To  Pullen  &  Co., 46  75 

To  Van  Santvoord  k  Co.,  .••••«»,  5  50 


♦484,278  17 

397  65 

632  88 

8,137  32 

400  00 
452  00 
132  18 
126  00 

1,500  00 

6^87  72 

1,308  94 

36  90 

823  25 

229  50 

754  66 

602  36 


For  telegraphing  eommunicatioixs.to  and  from  qanal 

officers, 13  14 

For  account  books,  binding,  &c.,  viz: 

To  William  J.  Warner, $114  13 

To  James  Henry, , .  ♦  9  07 

To  E.  H.  Bender, 34  76 

157  96 

For  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Canal 

Board  in  visiting  and  examining  the  Champlain 

canal  from  Troy  to  Whitehall,  and  Glen's  Falls 

feeder  to  High  Dam, ISO  8& 

To  William  McClary,  late  superintendent  of  repairs, 

for  materials, 86  78 

For  revising  canal  laws, 75  OQ 

For  recording  transcripts, •.•..•.•««•••••  4  44 

For  misoellaneous  payments, ••.••..•  129  05 

Carried  forvrard, $500,896  65 


Ko.  27.]  41 

» 

Brought  forward, $500,896  65 

Transferred. to  supply  the  dcficieodes  of  the  lateral 
canals  to  pay  for  repairs,  viz  : 

Oswego  Canal,,  see No.  30,     |2 1 ,1S8  32 

Cayuga  and  Seneqa  canal, 32,       36,258  09 

Chemung  canal, .•  34,       64,154  10 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 36,        13,225  84 

Chenango  canal, 38,         6,037  60 

Black  River  canal, 40,         8,898  79 

Oneida  Lake  canal, 44,         2,734  98 


142,497  72 


Transferred  to  the  following  Sinking  Funds,  under 
article  7,  of  the  Constitution,  viz.: 

§  1,  for  the  redemption  of  the  Canal 

debt,  see  No.  2, $1,300,000  00 

^  2,  for  the  redemption  of  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  debt,  see  No.  6, 350,000  00 

§  3,  for  the  support  of  government, 
see  No.  8, 200,000  00 


$643,394  37 


1,850,000  00 
$2,493,394  37 


Transferred  to  the  Fund  for  the  completion  qf  the 
canals,  under  article  7,  §  3,  of  the  Constitution, 
see  No.  22, 808,175  66^ 


$3,301,570  02 


Amount  of  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year,  see  p.  6, . .  •  •        $800,206  49 
Extra  repairs  paid  from  tolls,  see  No.  13, 7,969  16 

Amount  transferred  as  above, $808,175  65 


SEsa^ 


OSWEGO  CANAL  FUND* 

(  No.  30.  ) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  September,  1849, $112,000  00 

Received^  viz.: 

Tolls, $94^24  17 

Interest  on  Bank  Fund  stock, 5,423  97 

Carried  forward, $99,948  14       $112,000  00 


42  [Assembly 

Brought  forward, •      $99,948  14       $1 12,000  00 

From  M.  S.  Kimball,  resident  engi- 
neer, proceeds  of  sale  of  old  build- 
ings,   25  00 

99,973  14 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

canals,  see  No.  29, '     21,188  32 

^■MMM^te  V^^B^  ^*.*«M«M 

$233,161  46 


(  No.  31.  ) 

Paidy  viz.t 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  viz.: 

Jacob  J.  Fort, $1,1*72  18 

Edmund  Hawks,  Jr., 1,034  08 

Charles  A.  Holbrook, 697  36 

Charles  H.  Gage, 662  64 

Milton  Harman, 32  19 

$3,598  46 

To  superintendents  qf  repairs  vi2. : 

Walter  Peck $24,752  73 

Richard  A.  Yoe, 3,697  71 

Elijahs.  Payne, 1,181  00 

: 29,631  44 

To  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commissioner, •  82,507  60 

$115,737  49 
Balance  on  hand,  30th  September,  1850, 117,423  97 

$233,161  46 


3=: 


3 


CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL  FUND. 

(  No.  32.  ) 

Received)  viz. : 

Tolls, $27,589  69 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz.: 
Fund  for  extra  repairs,  paid  from  tolls  in  1849,  see 
No.  13, 6,552  16 

Carried  forward, ».... $34,14175 


No.  27.]  43 

Brought  forward, •#•••• 

Sinking  Fund,  under  chap.  375,  Laws, 

1850,  see  No.  3, $5,520  00 

Fund  for  extra  repairs,  chap.  374, 

Laws,  1849,  see  No.  13, 6,256  02 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals,  see  No.  29, *. 


♦34,141  75r 


11,776  02 

364258  09 

$82,175  86 


a: 


(  No.  33.  ) 


Paidj  viz. : 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  viz.: 

Elbridge  Dakin^. .  •  • 

Nicholas  Tamblingson, 


$595  03 
580  52 


To  Simeon  Draper,  superintendent  of  repairs,.    . . . 
To  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commissioner, 


CHEMUNG  CANAL  FUND. 
(  No.  34.  ) 

Receivedy  viz  : 

Tolls, . 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz  : 

The  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  interest,  see  No.  3, . .... 

Fund  for  extra  repairs,  paid  from  tolls  in  1849,  *ee 
Ko.  13, 

Fund  for  extra  repairs,  under  chap.  374,  Itaws  of 
1849,  see  No.  13, 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  see  No.  29,  .••  ^  .••••••  • 


$1,175  55 
10,780  52 
70,219  79 

$82,176  86 


(16,276  54 

22,244  21. 

1,417  00 

12,777  20 

54,154  10 


$106,869  06 
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(  No.  35.  ) 

Paidj  Tiz : 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  viz  : 

Elijah  S.  Hinman, $3S6^  00 

George  Kingsbury, 340  00 

Daniel  D.  Comstock, 340  00 

Hezekiah  Thurber, 327  76 

John  Hendy, 233  45 

Waldo  M.  Potter, 299  00 

To  superintendents  of  repair,  viz  : 

Caleb  Allen, $9,587  54 

Erra  Mallett, 14,577  34 

Thomas  C.  Sleeper,  (of  the  feeder,) .  4,720  91 

To  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commissioner, r.  • 

To  interest  on  loans, . .  •  • 

To  Canal  Appraisers, • 


11,896  21 


28,885  79 

63,768  39 

22,244  21 

74  45 

$106,869  05 


CROOKED  LAKE  CANAL  FUND. 

(  No.  36.  ) 
Received,  viz : 

« 

Tolls, 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz  : 

The  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  interest,  see  No.  3, 

The  fund  for  extra  repairs,  chapter  374,  Laws  of 

1849,  sec  No.  13, 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

canals,  see  No.  29, • 


$1,796  17 

4,600  00 

870  00 

13,235  84 

$20,392  01 


No.  27. 1  45 

(  No.  37.  ) 

Paidj  viz : 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  viz  : 

Joseph  Remer, $327  04 

Daniel  B.  Bissell, 250  00 

Eben  Smith, / 200  00 

— $777  04 

To  John  C.  Babcock,  superintendent  of  repairs,. .  •  4,983  72 

Charles  Cook,  Canal  Qommissioner, 10,131  25 

Interest  on  loans, •* 4,500  00 

$20,392  01 


CHENANGO  CANAL  FUND. 
(  No.  38.  ) 

Receivedy  viz  : 

Tolls, $20,343  65 

Tiansferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz  : 

The  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  interest,  see  No.  3,. .  •  •  •  2,851  72 

The  Sinking  Fund,  under  chap.  375,   §2,  Laws  of 

1850,  see  No.  3, 7,S01  91 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

canals,  see  No.  29, 6^037  60 

$37,034  88 


(  No.  39.  ) 

Paidj  viz : 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  viz : 

Henry  W.  Shipman,.. $481  66 

Horatio  H.  Cook,. 375  6i> 

Woodworth  Eldrid^e, .  •  •  • 202  75 

James  Putnam, • *••  177  77 

$1,237  68 

Carried  forward, *. .  • .  $1,237  68 


46  [Assi 

Brought  forward,   $1,237  68 

To  superintendents  of  repairs,  viz : 

Justus  Wentz, $5,717  51 

Thomas  Upbam, 4,895  81 

John  French, 6,293  81 

Aaron  Bliss, 3,312  58 

William  C.  White, 3,737  78 

Samuel  R.  Per  Lee, •       1,113  63 

25,071  12 

To  Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commission- 
er,   5,051  91 

Thomas   J.   Gilbert,  chap.   232, 

Laws  of  1849, 2,750  00 

Canal  Appraisers, 72  45 

Interest  on  loans, 2yB51  72 

$37,034  88 


BLACK  RIVER  CANAL  FUND. 


(  No.  40.  ) 


^ 


Balance  on  hand,  30lh  September,  1849, $68,601  43 

Received^  viz : 

Tolls, $1,115  73 

Interest  on  appropriations,  chap.  219 

Lawsof  1849, 1,157  87 

From  the  sale  of  materials,  &c.,  viz: 
By  Nelson  J.  Beach,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner,    58  47 

Frederick   Follett,  Canal    Com- 
missioner,   27  72 

2,359  79 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz : 

The  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  interest,  see  No.  3,  • « •  •  61,203  63 

'^               under  chap.  375,  §  2,  Laws  of 
1850,  see  No.  3, 849  03 

The  fund  for  the  completion  of  the  canals,  see 
No.  23, 100,618  44 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  see  No.  29, 8,898  79 

$242^31  U 


$10,014  62 


No.  27.]  47 

(  No.  41.  ) 

Paidj  viz :  * 

To  superintendents  of  repairs,  viz  : 

William  Higby, $7,009  98 

Amaziah  D.  Barber, 3,004  54 

To  Nelson  J.  Beach,  Canal  Com- 
missioner,   ,....       71,857  72 

Frederick    Follett,  Canal    Com- 
missioner,         77,189  75 

Chas.  Cook,  Canal  Commissioner,         2,444  56 

~ 151,492  03 

Interest  on  loans, 61,203  63 

Canal  Appraisers, 177  06 

Recording  transcripts, 39  10 

$222,926  34 
Balance  on  hand,  30th  September,  1850, 19,604  77 

$242,531  11 


# 


GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL. 

(  No.  42.  ) 

Balance  on  hand,  30th  September,  1849, $303,671  28 

Receivedy  viz : 

Tolls, 28,821  98 

Transferred  from  the  following  accounts,  viz :  * 

The  Sinking  Fund,  to  pay  interest,  see  No.  3, "^  157,103  61 

The  Sinking  Fund,  under  chap.  375,  §  2,  Laws  of 

1860,  see  No.  3, 22,136  11 

The  fund  for  extra  repairs,  under  chap.  374,  Laws 

of  1849,  see  No.  13, 100  50 

The  fund   for  the  completion  of   the  canals,  see 

No.  23,. 132,702  65 

$644,536  13 
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(  No.  43.  ) 

Paid^  viz : 

To  collectors  of  tolls,  viz : 

John  Dorr, 

Samuel  W.  Smith, : 

Charles  Hall, 

Russell  F.  Hicks, 

To  Daniel  D.  Spencer,  superintend-* 
ent  of  repairs, 

Jacob  Hinds,  Canal  Commissioner, 

Richard  Thome,  chap.  375,  §  2, 
Laws  of  1850, 

Canal  Appraisers, 

Recording  transcripts,  •  •  • 

Interest  on  loans, 

Transferred  to  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  surplus  tolls,  see  No. 
28, 

Balance  on  hand  30tb  Sept.  1850, 


$365  50 
348  25 
337  20 
336  20 


$1,387  15 

17,350  00 
375,164  73 

110  05 

47  80 

4  82 

157,103  61 

$551,168  16 


10,084  83 


$561,252  99 
83,283  14 

$644,536  13 


ONEIDA  LAKE  CANAL  FUND. 

(  No.  44. ) 

Received  viz : 
tolls, $2,513  19 

Transferred  from  the  folloxving  accounts,  viz  : 

The  Sinking  Fund  to  pa^  interest,  see  No.  3, 2,500  00 

The  fund  for  extra  repairs^  chap.  374,  Laws  of  1849, 

see  No.  13, 15  88 

Deficiency  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

canals,  see  No.  29, 2,734  98 


$7,764  05 


Mo.  87.1  49 

.(  No.  45. ) 

Paid  vizi  ' 

To  J.  Lee  Tinker,  collector  of  tolls,  $528  88 

To  superintendents  of  repairs,  viz: 

Amaziah  D.  Barber, f  3,082  28 

ThomasN.  Jarvis, 1,637  01 

4,719  29 

Charles  Cook,  Canal  Commissioner,  15  88 

Interest  4)n  loans, «••...«  2,500  00 

17,764  06 


FUND  OF  THE  ONEIDA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

(  No.  46. ) 

Balance  on  hand  30th  Sept.  1849,..  $18,888  71 

Receivedy  viz : 

Tolls, 5^55  63 

IVpnsferred  from  the  Sinking  Fuad| 
io  pay  interest,  see  No.  3,^ « .  • .«  3,010  61 

$27,454  95 


(  No.  47. ) 

Paid,  viz: 

To  Walter  Peck,  superintendent  of 

repairs, ^ ••  $394  €7 

Cbarles  Cook,  Canal  Commissioner,.  8,727  37 

Interest  on  loans, • ^.^  3,010  61 


$12,132  65 
Transferred  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain 

canals,  surplus  tolls,  see  No.  28,«.  6,160  96 

$17,298  61 
Balance  on  hand,  30th  Sept.  1850,  10,161  34 


$27,454  96 


[Assembly,  No.  27.J 


60  fA 

SENECA  RIVER  TOWING  PATH. 


Received,  viz  r 


Tolls, 


(  No.  48. ) 


$230  4& 


(  No.  49. ) 
Paid,yiz  : 

Transferred  to  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals,  surplus  tolls,  see  No.* 
28,.., 


$230  45 


Received,  tIz  : 


Tolls 


CAYUGA  INLET. 
(  No.  60.  ) 


$206  96 


Paid,  rizr 


(  No.  51.  ) 


To  the  Treasury  under  chap.  251  Laws  of  1847, 

Transferred   to  the  Erie  and  Champlain.  canals, 

surplus  tolls,  see  No  28, 


$102  98 

102  98 

$205  96 


FUND  (from  the  use  and  sale  of  materials)  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  UNFINISHED  WORK,  under  chap.  278,  Laws  of 
1844. 


(  No.  52.  ) 
Balaace  on  hand  20th  September,  1849, 


i399  71 


No.  27.]  61 

(  No.  53.  ) 

Transferred  to  the  fund  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlarge- 
ment under  chap.  354,  ^1,  Laws  of  1850,  see 
No.  26, $399  71 


CANAL  DEBT. 

(  No.  54.  ) 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  viz: 

Stock  not  bearing  interest, • $160  00 

Redeemahle  as  follows,  viz : 
6  per  cent  1st  July,  1837, $160  00 

Erie  canal  enlargement,  viz : 

Stock  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,.  •  $6,815,619  29 
do  6  do  1,311,867  65 

Stock  not  bearing  interest, 600  00 

8,127,986  94 

Redeemable  as  follows^  viz: 

5  per  cent,  after  1855, $4,000,000  00 

6  do        1st  July,  1868, 2,225,519  29 

6  do        1st  June,  1862, 590,000  00 

6  do        1st  July,  1854, 500,000  00 

6  do            do        1860, 622,867  65 

6  do  do        1864, 189,000  00 

7  do  do        1848, 600  00 

$8,127,986  94 

Chemung  canal,  viz : 

Stock  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,. .    $121,292  23 
do  6  do  ..       72,160  11 

Stock  not  bearing  interest, 43.275  36 

236,727  70 

Redeemahle  asfollowsy  viz: 

5  per  cent.  1st  August,  1850, $43,275  36 

5  do       after  August,  1860,  ....      1 14,292  23 

6  do        1st  June,  1862, .'.         7,000  00 


Carried  forward, $164,567  59    $8,364,874  64 


« 


62  [AflpSMBLT 

Brought  forward $164^ 67  59    $8,364,874  64 

6  per  cent  after  1860, 18,682  00 

6      do       1st  July,  1860, 63,478  1 1 

$236,727  70 


Chenango  Canal,  viz : 

Stock,  bearmg  6  per  cent  interest, « •      $28,000  00 
^  6  "  ..        28,362  00 

61,362  00 

RedeemalU  as  follows^  viz : 

6  per  cent  after  1853, 20,000  00 

5  ^        1st  June,  1862^... 3,000  00 

6  «        after  1850, 20,000  00 

6        «        1st  July,  1860, 8,362  00    ' 

$51,362  00 

Black  Riyer  Canal,  viz :      ^ 

Stock,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  $1,127,706  23 
"  6  *«  .•  80,305  12 

1,208,011  35 

Redeemable  as  follows^  viz  : 

6  per  cent,  after  1850, 800,000  00 

6        "         1st  July,  1858, 276,706  23 

6        «         1st  June,  1862, 51,000  00 

6        «         1st  July,  1860, 60,305  12 

6        «                <t      1864, 20,000  00 

$1,208,011  35    . 


Genesee  Valley  Canal,  viz : 

Stock,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,.  .$2,797,379  82 
"  6  «  . .      287,243  56 

3,084,623  38 

Redeemable  as  follows^  viz : 

5  per  cent,  1st  July,  1858, 556,379  82 

5  «        after  1860, 2,000,000  00 

6  «         1st  June,  1862,. 241,000  00 

6        "         1st  July  1860, 196,243  56 

6        "  «       1864, 91,000  00 

$3,084,623  38 

Carried  forward, ,  $12,708,871  37 


Nov  27.]  63 

Brought  forward,.. r. fl2,708,871  37 

Oneida  Lake  canal,  viz : 

Stock  be&ring  5  per  cent  interest, ^ ,         950,000  00 

Redeemable  as  follows^  viz  : 
6  per  cent,  1st  April,  185 1 , $50,000  00 


MM*a^ 


Improvement  of  the  Oneida  River,  viz : 

Stock  hearing  5  per  cent  interest, .  • .      |58,000  00 
«  6        "  «...  1,843  56 

69gB43  W 

RiieemMe  as  follovcsy  viz  : 

6  per  cent  after  1860, $50,000  00 

6        "       1st  June,  1862, 8,000  00 

6       «       1st  July,  1860, 1 ,843  56 

$59,843  66 

To  supply  deficiencies,  viz : 

(  Under  article  7  of  the  Constiiution,) 

Stock  bearing  5^  per  cent  interest, .  •    $184,285  00 
«         6        "  «       ..  2,869,559  10 

3,053;844  10 

Redeemable  as  follows^  viz  : 

6 J  per  cent  1st  July,  1855, $184,285  00 

6         «  «         1855, 1,130,534  34 

6         i«      «    «         1865, 1,739,024  76 

$3,053,844  10 

Si — ~-— ^ 

To  pay  debts  due  prior  to  1st  June,  1846, 
viz: 

Stock  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  .  • , 100,000  00 

Redeemable  as  follows^  viz  : 
6  per  cent  Ist  July,  1864, $100,000  00 

To  provide  for  extraordinary  repairs, 
&c.,  of  the  canals,  viz : 
Stock  bearing  6  per  cent  interest^ 50,000  00 

Carried  forward, $16,022,669  05 


64  [Assembly 

Brought  forward, ^16,022,559  03 

Redeemable  as  ftdlowsy  viz : 
6  p^r  cent  1st  July,  1865, |50,000  00 

For  the  Albany  basin,  viz : 

Stock  bearing  5  per  cent  interest, •  •  •  •  •         192,585  49 

Redeemable  as  follows,  viz  : 
6  per  cent  1st  July,  1866, $192,585  49 

Total  30th  September,  1850,  (see  forward,). •••  $16,215,144  52 
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No.  27.]  57 

(  No.  64. ) 

CANAL  DEBT,  (Continued.) 

Showing  the  day  of  the  month  in  each  year  in  which  the  stock  is 
payable,  and  the  amount  of  debtyfr&m  year  to  yeary  after  each 
payment 

Debt  paying  interest,  30th  Sept.,  1860, $16,171J09  16 

due  1st  January,  1851, 820,000  00 


iM^kMMfbl 


debt  after  1st  January,  185 1 , 15,35 1 ,109  16 

due  Ist  April,  1851, T  50,000  00 

debt  after  1st  April,  1851, 15,301,109  16 

due  1st  January,  1854, #  .  • . .  20,000  00 

debt  after  Ist  January,  1854, 15,281,109  16 

due  1st  July,  1854, 600,000  00 

debt  after  1st  July,  1854, ,14,781,109  16 

due  1st  July,  1855, 1,314,819  34 

debt  after  1st  July,  1855, 13,466,289  82 

due  1st  January,  1856, 4,000,000  00 

debt  after  ist  January,  1856, 9,466,289  82 

due  1st  July  1858, 3,058,605  34 

debt  after  Ist  July,  1858, 6,407,684  48 

due  1st  July,  1860, 943,100  00 

•  -- 

debt  after  Ist  July,  1860, 5,464,584  48 

due  1st  January.  1861, 2,182,974  23 

debt  after  1st  January,  1861, 3,281,610  26 

due  1st  June,  1862, 900,000  00 

'■    ' » '■■■  ■  '  ■    ■  — 

debt  after  1st  June,  1862, 2,381 .610  25 

due  1st  July,  1864, 400/)00  00 

debt  after  Ist  July,  1864, 1,981,610  25 

due  1st  July,  1865, 1,789,024  76 

debt  after  1st  July,  1865, 192,585  49 

due  1st  July,  1866, 192,585  49 


li— j^^ 
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(  No.  55.  ) 

STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  balance  on  hand  on  the  30th  September, 
1850,  how  deposited  and  invested,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  accounts  to  which  it  belongs. 

DEPOSITED. 

Jf antes  of  Banks. 

Albany  City  Bank,,..* '$290  83 

Albany  Exchange  Bank, • •  526  06 

Bank  of  Albany, 2,322  14 

Bank  of  Albion, 538  65 

Bank  of  Aitica, .^ 1,717  82 

Bank  of  Auburn^ 1,822  08 

Bank  of   Central  N.Y., 964  55 

Bank  of  Chenango, 1,090  72 

Bankof  Corning, 1,695  37 

Bank  of  Dansville, 4,639  69 

Bank  of  Lake  Erie, ^.  978  22 

Bank  of  Monroe, ^.  212  59 

Bank  of  Orleans, 649  29 

Bank  of  Rome, 1,145  35 

Bank  of  Salina, * 1,120  55 

Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs, • |  •  938  83 

Bank  of  Silver  Creek, 1,438  68 

Cayuga  Co.  Bank, 1,004  75 

Chemung  Canal  Bank, , . .  1,436  31 

City  Bank,  Oswego, 656  62 

Commercial  Bank  of  Lockport, •  1,045  18 

('ommercial  Bank  of  Rochester, ; 859  27 

Commercial  Bank  of  Troy,; 11,985  54 

Commercial  Bank  of  Whitehall, 280  92 

Cuyler's  Bank  of  Palmyra, 659  26 

Exchange  Bank  of  Bufialo, 11,297  37 

Exchange  Bank  of  Lock)>ort, .  • 1,045  17 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Amst^dam,.  • .  • ; 923  17 

Fort  Stanwix  Bank, 876  80 

HerkimerCo.   Bank, 954  62 

Hollister  Bank, 608  28 

^  Lofckport  Bank  &  Trust  Co., -    18,800  43 

Carried  forward, $74,525  10 


No.  27.J  69 


Brought  forward,.  • $74^S5 

Luther  Wright^  Bank, 3,410 


10 
28 

Manhattan  Company, • 45,7^  90 

Mechanics'  &  Farmers'  s  Bank, 233,603  96 

Merchants'  &  Mechanics'  Bank, .••••• 142  24 

Mohawk  Bank, 360  34 

New-York  State  Bank, ; 168,054  46 

Oliver  Lee  &  Co.'s  Bank '. 61,653  43 

Onondaga  Co.  Bank, 1,264  39 

Palmyra  Bank, 480  29 

Patchin  Bank, -         940  86 

Pratt  Bank, *. 13,276  99 

Rochester  Bank,. 1 1 ,466  83 

Rochester  City  Bank, 1,078  07 

Seneca  County  Bank^ 1,280  39 

Steuben  County  Bank, 13,265  31 

Syracuse  City  Bank, • •  •  •  8  14 

Troy  City  Bank, 13,051  46 

Westchester  County  Bank, 789  96 

White's  Bank, 10,778  13 

Yates  County  Bank, ;• 1,097  78 


^ 


Available, $656,220  31 


Bank  of  Brockport, *. $3,715  50 

Canal  Bank  of  Albany, 74,065  52 

Lockport  Bank, 23,450  00 

Walter  Joy  Bank, 60,032  06 

Unavailable, $161,263  08 


Amount  deposited  in  banks,  available, $656,220  31 

do  unavailable, .\..  161,263  08 

Tola!  amount  deposited, $817,483  39 


INVESTED. 

In  Bank  Fund  stocks,  at  6  per  cent,  $209,431  33 
Due  from  the  Treasurer,  see  No.  18,         4,596  99 

214,028  32 

Total  amount  deposited  and  invested, $1 ,03 1 ,5 1 1  71 

(See  forward.) 


60 

Of  (be  amount  deposited  and  inTested,  as  above 
stated,  there  belongs  to,' 

The  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal 

•    debt,  see  No.  3, 

The  ilind  for  extraordinary  repanrs,  13, 

Erie  canal  enlargement,  27, 

Oswego  canal,  .  81, 

Black  River  canal,  41, 

Oenesee  Valley  canal,  43, 

Oneida  river  improvement,  47, 


(AsssifiiLir 


$326,823  20 
17,866  47 
456,348  82 
117,423  97 
19,604  7t 
83,283  14 
10,161  34 

|t,031,6ll  71 
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(No.  57.) 
ESTIMATE 

Of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  State  canals^  for  the  year 

ending  '60th  September ^  1851.       * 

Tolls  including  those  received  on  railroads, $3,300,000  00 

Rent  of  surplus  water, 2,000  00 

Interest  on  current  deposites  in  banks. 40,000  00 

$3,342,000  00 
Expenses  of  collection,  superintendence,  and   or- 
dinary repairs, 750,000  00 

$2,592,000  00 

Deduct  under  article  7,  of  the  Constitution,  viz  : 

§  1.  Sinking  Fund  for  the  canal  debt,  $1,300,000  00 
§  2.  do  General    Fund 

debt, 350,000  00 

^  3.  General  Fund  for  the  support  of 

government, 200,000  00 

1.850,000  00 

Estimated  surplus  on  the  30th  September,  1851,.        $742,000  00 
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No.  73. 

STATEMENT 

Skoming  the  payments  during  the  year  endmg  ZOth  September,  1850, 
to  the  Canal  Appraisers  and  their  clerks,  for  services,  travel,  post- 
age,  stationery,  fuel,  tfc. 


NaniM. 


David  H.  Abell, 

Gideon  Hard, 

Elihu  L.  Phillips, 

Nelson  J.  Beach, 

Andrew  H.  Calhoun,  . . 
Lockwood  L.  Doty,  cl'k, 
Lazarus  S.  Hammond," 


Scrrleet. 


$816 
1,288 
1,252 
848 
248 
309 
122 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
88 
61 


$4,884  49 


TniTel. 

.  Miieel- 
Uneoua. 

$206  66 
463  40 
350  05 
286  95 
119  10 

$61  63 

60  38 
188  62 
90  66 
10  30 
14  46 

•  •••••   • 

•  ••••    .••• 

$1,426  05 

$415  951 

ToUL 


$1,084  80 
1,801  78 
1,790  67 
1,225  61 
377  40 
321  34 
122  61 


The  above  payments  were  on  account  of  the  following  canals,  viz: 

• 

Erie  canal  enlargement,  see No.  27,  $5,821  85 

Srie  and  Champlain  canals,  • 29,        632  88 

Chemung  canal,  ••••••• 35,  74  45 

Chenango  canal, 39,  72  45 

BlackRiver  canal, 41,        177  06 

Genesee  Valley  canal, 43,  47  80 

$6,726  49 


80 


I 


No.  74. 
STATEMENT 

homing  1.  7^  amount  of  tolls  (including  rents  from  surplus  toaUrs) 
collected  in  each  fiscal  yeary  from  1826  to  1850.  2.  Total  sum 
paid  to  collectors  J  inspectorsj  and  weigh  masters^  and  the  expenses 
of  their  offices.  3.  The  per  centage  of  the  cost  of  collection  on  tha 
gross  amount  of  tolls  collected.  4.  The  year  in  which  the  collection 
of  tolls  commenced^  on  each  lateral  canal. 


ToUf. 

Ciwtof  eoUae'n. 

Per  cent. 

Hunatof  Obnala. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1826 

$844,508  02 
881,134  09 

•  •  •  • 

Cayuga  and  Seneca. 

1827 

$27*686*6*1 

$3  06 

1828 

831,002  10 

31,095  20 

3  73 

Oswego. 

1829 

817,919  28 

32,171  04 

3  91 

1830 

1,045,163  42 

29,368  91 

2  77 

1831 

751,268  62 

27,686  13 

3  72 

1832 

1,112,917  74 

30,191  44 

2  60 

1833 

1,388,380  63 

32,477  33 

2  30 

K  Cbeiming  and 
I  Crooked  lake. 

1834 

1,387,715  02 

33,327  39 

2  37 

1836 

1,484,5%  61 

35,391  37 

2  36 

1836 

1,698,455  48 

36,275  62 

2  19 

1837 

1,325,609  77 

41,476  69 

3  09 

Chenango. 

1838 

1,465,275  16 

36,466  94 

2  45 

• 

1839 

1,655,788  66 

53,329  85 

3  20 

1840 
1841 

1,606,827  28 
1,989,686  71 

63,691  33 
63,247  08 

3  36 
2  66 

J  Oenesee  Valley  and 
I  Oneida  lake. 

1842 

1,797,463  80 

52,362  67 

2  89 

1843 

1,953,829  08 

47,065  05 

2  40 

1844 

2,388,457  34 

46,260  05 

1  92 

1845 

2,375,533  43 

47,423  69 

1  98 

1846 

2,798,849  76 

49,312  14 

1  76 

1847 

3,463,710  26 

50,769  65 

1  47 

1848^ 

3,156,968  38 

57,768  31 

1  83 

1849 

3,378,920  18 

56,706  62 

1  68 

1850 

3,393,081  37 

64,986  60  1  1  62  'Black  rirer. 

No.  27.] 
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No.  75. 
STATEMENT 

Showing  1.  The  iMs  {including  rents  from  surplus  water)  received 
in  each  fiscal  year^  from  1826  to  1850.  2.  The  cost  of  repairs^  and 
collection  of  tolls,  3.  The  per  centage  which  the  cost  of  the  tnaif^ 
tenance  of  all  the  canals  bears  to  the  gross  amount  of  tolls.  4.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  total  movement  on  all  the  canals^  from 
1836,  when  an  account  of  tonnage  was  commenced^  to  1830. 


" 

Tnlls  <»o11«ittii.1 

Expeni.  of  collM- 

Per  cent,  on 

Tonoagreof  all 

tioo  andrapain. 
2. 

eo«t  of  toll*. 
3. 

tU.  canala. 
4. 

1826 

1844,508  02 

881,134  09 

831,002  10 

817,919  28 

1,045,163  42 

751,268  62 

1,112,917  74 

1,388,380  53 

1,387,715  02 

1,484,695  61 

*53 1,675  73 
494,701  05 
393,517  99 
357,587  62 
292,673  76 
224,419  83 
428,964  78 
487,797  32 
534,897  82 
510,524  76 

$62  95 
66  18 
47  41 
43  76 

28  03 

29  82 
38  64 
36  16 
38  64 
34  41 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

^ 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1,598,455  48 

467,599  33 

29  22 

1,310,807 

1837 

1,326,609  77 

608,993  60 

46  88 

1,171,296 

1838 

1,465,275  16 

622,027  29 

42  42 

1,333,011 

1839 

1,665,788  66 

504,767  53 

30  46 

•1,435,713 

1840 

1,606,827  98 

675,020  68 

35  80 

1,416,046 

1841 

1 ,989,686  71 

614,517  55 

25  84 

1,621,661 

1842 

1,797,463  80 

642,584  30 

35  72 

1,236,931 

1843 

1,953,829  08 

531,145  56 

27  18 

1,513,439 

1844 

2,388,457  34 

636,857  72 

26  63 

1,816,686 

1845 

2,375,533  43 

738,106  32 

31  07 

1,977,666 

1846 

2,798,849  76 

639,353  01 

22  83 

2,268,662 

1847 

3,463,710  26 

643,766  08 

18  53 

2,869,810 

1848 

3,156,968  38 

855,S50  64 

27  11 

2,796,230 

1849 

3,378,920  18 

685,803  91 

20  30 

2,894,732 

1850 

3,393,081  37 

835,965  81 

24  64 

3,076,617 

INDEX. 
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No. 

1,  Receipts  ami  payments  during  the  fiscal  year 27 

2,  3,  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal  debt, .....t......  29 

4,   6,  Premium  on  loan  to  supply  deficiencies, • 30 

69   7,  Sinking  Fund  for  the  General  Fund  debt, 31 

8,   9,  Treasury  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  government, 3^ 

10, 11,  Fund  to  pay  debts  due  prior  to  1st  June,  1H4H, 32 

12, 13,  Fund  to  provide  for  extraordinary  repairs,  &e.,  of  the  canals, 32 

14, 1ft,  Interest  on  the  loans  to  supply  deficiencies, 33 

16, 17,  Interest  on  loan  to  pay  debts  due  prior  to  1st  June,  1816, 34 

18, 19,  Interest  on  loan  for  Albany  basin, 34 

20,21,  Loan  for  Albany  basin, , 84 

22, 23,  Fund  for  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  the  Black 

river,  and  Oenesee  Valley  canal, • 35 

24,  26,  Railroad  tolls, 30 

26927,  Fund  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, • •#  37 

28,  29,  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund, 38 

30,31,  Oswego  canal  fund, 38 

32,33,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  fund, ••• 41 

34,  3ft,  Chemung  canal  fund, • .* •••• 42 

36»  37,  Crooked  JLake  canal  fund, 43 

88,39,  Chenanro  canal  fund, • • 4ft 

40^41,  Black  River  canal  fund, • 46 

42,43,  Oenesee  Valley  canal  fund, • 47 

44,4^  Oneida  lake  canal  fund, 48 

46,  47,  Fund  of  the  Oneida  river  improvement, 49 

48,  49,  Seneca  river  towing  path, • • 60 

60,  61,  Cayuga  inlet, 60 

62,  63,  Preservation  of  unfinished  work,.... 60 

64,  Canal  debt, 61 

66,  Canal  funds,  how  deposited  and  invested,  and  to  what  they  belong, 68 

66,  Receipts  on  account  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, »  61 
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60,  Oswego  canal, •••• 68 
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No.  28. 


B  ASSEMBLY,  JAN.  28, 1851. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  on  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Wheeler,  administrator 
I   of  John  Jacob  Mang,  deceased. 

Mr.  Stevens,  firom  the  committee  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  to 
which  was  recommitted  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Wheeler, 
administrator  of  John  Jacob  Mang,  deceased, 

REPORTS : 

That  the  said  committee  to  which  was  recommitted  the  above  bill, 
have  given  the  same  a  careful  consideration,  and  from  the  following 
fiacts  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  same. 

It  appears  that  by  a  law  passed  on  the  27di  of  April,  1829,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs  was  authorized,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  might  deem  proper,  to  sell  at  public  ven- 
due, a  building  known  as  the  State  store  house,  and  that  the  pur- 
chaser  might  receive  a  lease  of  the  salt  lot  on  which  the  said  store 
house  was  situated,  and  that  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to 
give  such  lease  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  for  the  same 
time  as  other  salt  lots  were  leased,  which  was  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years  from  the  20th  of  June,  1829,  and  that  the  said  superintendent 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1829,  sold  the  said  State  store  house  at  public 
vendue,  and  the  right  to  a  lease  of  the  salt  lot,  which  was  bid  off 
by  said  John  Jacob  Mang,  for  seven  hundred  doUarSf  upon  the  fol- 

rAssembly,  No.  28.]  1  [n.  n,] 
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lowing  terms:  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down, 
the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  installments^  with  annual  interest 
at  seven  per  cent,  to  be  secured  by  a  bond  and  mortgage  on  the 
premises.  That  the  said  Mang  gave  the  bond  and  mortgage  and 
paid  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and  afterwards  paid 
the  annual  interest  upon  the  balance  for  the  first  three  years  after  the 
purchase.  That  in  the  summer  of  1839,  Rial  Wright,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  salt  springs,  took  possession  of  the  premises  men- 
tioned in  said  mortgage  and  lease,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and 
erected  thereon  State  reservoirs,  since  which  time  the  State  has  had 
full -possession.  They  would  further  show,  that  at  the  time  the  su- 
perintendent took  possession  of  the  premises,  a  term  of  twenty  years 
remained  unexpired  by  said  lease,  and  that  the  value  of  the  lease  or 
of  the  unexpired  term  at  the  time  the  State  took  possession,  was 
much  more  than  the  amount  then  due  on  the  bond.  That  the  State 
having  taken  possession  of  said  mortgaged  premises,  no  further 
claim  was  made  by  the  State,  or  their  officers  upon  said  Mang  during 
his  lifetime,  or  upon  his  administrators  since  his  death,  for  the  pay- 
ment upon  said  bond  and  mortgage  until '  the  summer  oi  1849;  that 
the  said  Mang  died  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1842. 

'  Furthermore,  that  on  the  2d  of  January,  1850,  a  suit  was  com- 
menced by  the  Stdte  of  New- York,  at  the  instance  of  Robert  Geer, 
9uperintendent  of  the  salt  springs,  against  Thomas  Wheeler,  admin- 
istrator upon  the  said  bond,  in  the  supreme  court;  that  the  said  cause 
was  referred  to  Charles  B«  Sedgwick,  Esq.;  that  on  hearing  before 
said  referee,  the  said  Wheeler  put  in  an  answer  containing  substan- 
tially the  facts  herein  stated,  offered  to  prove  by  way  of  defence  that 
the  State  had  taken  possession .  of  said  premises,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  unexpired  term  was  greater  than  the  amount  due  on  said 
bond,  but  said  referee  ruled  said  evidence  to  be  no  defence  to  an 
action  on  the  bond,  and  rejected  the  same,  and  made  a  report  in 
favor  of  the  State  of  1 1,201.81,  the  balance  due  on  the  bond,  also 
that  no  proceeding  has  ever  been  had  to  foreclose  the  said  mortgage. 
Also  that  the  State  never  paid  any  damages  to  said  Mang  during  his 
lifetime,  or  his  administrators  since  his  death,  for  taking  and  appro- 
priating said  mortgaged  premises  to  the  use  of  the  State,  as  herein- 
before mentioned. 


^ttiitr  ot  :Mrrtos5aiof  lu 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JAN.  27,  1851. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  canals,  on  the  petition  of  Edward 
B.  Judson,  on  behalf  of  the  Brewer  ton  Bridge  Go. 

The  committee  on  canals,  to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of 
3EIdward  B,  Judson,  on  behalf  of  the  Brewerton  Bridge  Co.,  which 
petition  is  in  the  following  words: 

**  To  the  Hon.  Legislaitire  o/the  State  of  Jfev^-York : 

The  undersigned,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Fort  Brewerton 
Bridge  coomany,  respectftilly  represents,  that  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
the  said  company,  by  direction  of  the  en^eer  in  charge  of  tb« 
Oneida  river  improvexnent,  erected  and  built  four  piers  in  the  Oneida 
river  at  Brewerton,  to  guide  steamboats  through  the  draw  in  the 
bridge  at  said  place ;  that  said  company  expended  in  building  the 
same  the  sum  of  $536.81,  over  and  abave  the  trouble  and  time  spent 
in  superintending  said  erections,  lo  behalf  of  said  company,  the  un- 
dersigned respectfully  asks  the  passage  of  a  law  refunding  the  above 
sum  to  said  company.    And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

Jan'y  23,  1850.  EDWARD  B.  JUDSON.'' 

have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  ascertained  that  Joha 
T*  Clark,  divisioii  eagineer,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  managers 
of  the  Brewerton  Bridge  co.,  for  the  erection  of  four  small  woodtai 
piers  in  the  Oneida  riv^ ,  near  Brewerton,  to  serve  as  guides  to 
steamboats  navigating  diat  river  in  their  passage  titfoug^  the  draw 
[Assembly  No.  99.]  1  [n,  a.] 
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of  the  BrewertoD  bridge.  That  the  said  Brewcarton  Bridge  co.  did 
ooDStract  such  piers  in  an  economical  and  substantial  manner,  at  an 
expense  of  $535.81,  as  will  appear  by  the  certificate  of  said  engi- 
neer, together  with  an  account  of  such  expenditure  in  a  bill  of  items, 
Terified  by  the  affidavit  of  said  Judson,  all  of  which  are  herewith 
submitted,  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  J^iew-York,  Da. 

To  the  Fort  Brewerton  Bridge  company,  for  building  piers  in  the 
Oneida  river  at  Brewerton,  to  guide  steamboats  through  the  draw  in 
the  Brewerton  bridge : 

1850. 

May  17.  Paid  Norton,  Hall  &  Ca,  for  iron, $10  77 

do   Norton  &  Bradly,         do       4  77 

29.  Paid  Kathrin  &  Hoyt,  bill  of  lumber, 159  99 

Paid  Mr.  Teachout,  bill  of  labor,  lumber,  &c.,-  -  199  00 
Aug.  12.  Paid  Hastings  C.  Fuller,  for  labor  and  material 

for  building  piers,  --—------.----—-----  144  64 

Not.  29.  Paid  G.  C.  Suett,  for  stone, 10  00 

Dec   6.  Paid  Norton  &  Bradley,  bill  of  iron, 6  64 


$535  81 


EDWARD  B.  JUDSON,  Syracuse. 

* 

.  I  certify  diat  the  Work  diarged  in  the  above  amount  was  rendered 
necessaiy,  in  consequence  of  the  bringing  into  use  the  improrements 
on  the  Oneida  river;  that  the  same  has  been  done  according  to  ray 
directions,  and  the  price  charged  therefor  is  reasonable. 

JOHN  T.  CLARK, 
Albany i  January  23,  1851.  *  Division  engineer. 

State  of  Nbw-York,    )  • 

Albany  County^      y 

Edward  B.  Judson  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  is 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  State 
of  New- York,  that  he  is  a  stock  holder  in  the  Fort  Brewerton  Bridge 
CO.,  who  are  owners  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Oneida  outlet,  near 
the  Oneida  lake,  that  the  petition  which  thb  deponent  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York  on  the  24th  day  of  Janu- 
ary insL,  dated  the  21st,  contains  a  true  statement  of  facts,  and  that 
the  account  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  paper  is  a  true  statement  of 
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the  claim  which  the  aforesaicTFort  Brewerton  Bridge  ca  have  against 
fte  State,  for  the  construction  of  the  four  piers  therein  mentioned, 
and  which  were  bnUt  by  the  direction  of  John  T.  dark,  division 
engineer,  and  further  this  deponent  says  not 

Mbany,  Jmuary  24,  1860.  EDWARD  B.  JUDSON. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  ) 


24th  day  of  Januaiy,  1861. 

Orlindo  Allen,  Chairman  of  commiiiee  on  $anal8. 

Your  committee  would  further  state,  that  they  have  examined  the 
Touchers  exhibited  to  them  by  the  said  Brewerton  Bridge  ca  for  the 
mon^  expended  for  materials  and  labor  in  the  erection  of  said 
piers,  which  are  believed  to  be  strictly  correct  and  true*  They  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claim  is  a  just,  equitable 
and  reasonable  one,  and  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  claim  of  said  company. 

« 

All  of  which  is  respectfnlly  sulunitted. 

ORLANDO  ALLEN,  Chaiman. 


Skt^tt  4lf  T!fe^^Wt^t:U^ 
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COMMUNICATION 
From  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Attorney  General* 

To  the  Legislature  of  Jfe\j>York : 

The  undersigned  have  ixrith  some  surprise  received  infornoation  that 
a  paper  purporting  to  be  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Canal  Fund  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  audi- 
tor of  the  Canal  Department,  over  the  signature  of  a  minority  of  said 
Commissioners,  and  being  satisfied  that  this  paper  is  not  the  annual 
report  required  by  law  to  be  made  by  the  Fund  Commissioners,  we 
have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  reception  of  said 
paper  by  the  Legislature  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Fund  Commis- 
sioners. When,  where  or  by  whom  said  paper  was  prepared,  we  are 
not  informed;  no  meeting  of  the  said  Fund  Commissioners  was  ever 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  considering  the  annual  re- 
port for  1851  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  a  majority  of  said  Commissioners  was  ever  convened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  report.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  prepared  by 
the  auditor  or  clerk  of  the  Canal  Department  and  sent  around  to  the 
different  officers  for  the  signatures  of  such  of  the  Commissioners 
as  were  willing  to  take  it  upon  trust,  and  omitting  to  call  upon 
those  who  might  be  too  curious  to  ascertain  its  contents  before  giv- 
ing to  it  the  authority  of  their  signatures.  The  paper  was  sent  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  with  a  request  that  he  sign  it,  but  he  de- 
dined  doing  so,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  understand- 
ing its  contents,  saying  to  the  messenger  that  he  would  call  at  the 
Canal  Department  the  next  morning  and  examine  it. 
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He  did  call  and  vr$s  informed  that  the  paper  had  already  been 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature.  The  Attorney  Greneral  never  heard 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  paper  until  after  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  The  Treasurer  was  absent  from  Albany  when  the  so 
called  report  was  completed,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  name  was 
placed  to  it  by  a  clerk  in  his  department  Whether  this  paper  is 
one  to  which  we  could  give  our  assent  or  not  we  do  not  know 
being  entirely  ignorant  of  its  contents,  but  we  do  know  that 
it  b  not  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  required 
by  the  statute,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  it  may  be  returned  to 
the  auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  to  the  end  that  the  annuul  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  may  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  in  oonformity  to  law. 

L.  S.  CHATFIEp),  Mfy  Gen'L 
S.  £.  CHURCH,  U.  Qavtmar. 


•  SbfAte  0t  TXefB^igavU^ 
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EEPOBT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims  on  the  petition  of  contrac- 
tors on  the  Oswego  CanaL  for  relief 

'  Mr.  Setebance,  from  the  committee  on  chims,  to  vrhich  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  McDonald  &  Nichols,  James  Stuart,  DaTid 
Rogers  and  others,  for  damages  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  work,  under  seven  different  contracts  with  the  Canal 
Commissioners, 

REPORTS : 

That  it  appears,  from  the  papers  furnished  your  committee,  that  the 
petitioners  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1849,  entered  into  contract 
with  the  Canal  Commissioners  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct, 
locks  and  section  work  for  the  Oswego  canal ;  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  contracts  the  masonry  was  to  have  been  completed  by  the  16th 
day  of  October,  thereafter,  and  the,  remainder  of  the  work  by  the 
15thof  April,  1851. 

Tbat^  immediately  after  the  execution  of  their  contracts,  they  com- 
menced operations,  incurred  the  expenses  incident  to  work  of  the 
kind,  which  are  not  inconsiderable,  and  progressed  with  the  same 
until  about  the  15th  of  April  last,  when  they  were  directed  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners  to  discontinue  further  wo:k  under  their  con- 
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tracts,  in  pursuance  of  an  act,  passed  April  10th  1850,  repealing  the 
act  under  ivhich  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  directing  a 
discontinuance  of  all  work  commenced  in  pursuance  of  the  act  re- 
pealed* 

The  contracts  were  fairly  entered  into,  under  a  law  then  in  force. 
The  contractors,  on  their  part,  were  bound  with  responsible  surety  to 
perform  them  according  to  their  terms,  and  the  Commbsioners  agreed 
to  pay  them  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  contracts  (or  all  the  work 
necessary  to  complete  in  a  good  and  substantial  manner  the  worlr 
contracted  for.  The  faith  of  the  State  became  pledged  to  the  con- 
tractors for  the  performance  of  the  contracts  on  its  part. 

By  the.  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  action  of  the  Commisaoners 
under  it,  the  contractors  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  con* 
tracts,  and  of  the  outlays  and  expenses  incurred  in  preparing  for  their 
execution.  As  between  individuals,  a  remedy  is  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  all  contracts  m  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
parties ;  but  in  these  casiil  the  Commissioners  are  not  authorized  by 
any  existing  law  to  settle  the  damages  the  contractors  have  sustained, 
even  if  the  amount  was  ascertained,  and  no  tribunal  is  authorized  to 
settle  them  in  case  of  disagreement* 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained  that  the  State  will  annul  its 
contracts,  and  leave  the  injured  party  remediless. 

It  has  never  yet  repudiated  its  contracts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
never  will. 

The  claimants  merely  ask  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  Canal 
Board  to  mvestigate  and  settle  the  matter  upon  just  and  equitable 
principles.  The  committee  deem  this  request  reasonable,  and  there- 
fore ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill. 

Petitions  were  presented  for  relief  on  each  individual  case.  Tour 
committee,  however,  believe  that  equal  justice  will  be  obtained,  with 
less  legislation,  by  the  passage  of  a  general  bill. 


Sbt^tt  at  Vtt^^^OVU^^ 
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COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  in  relation  to  the  St.  Regis  Indians. 

Secretaey's  Office,      } 
Albany y  January  2,  1851.  ^ 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  to  which  was  referred  the 
petition  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
passed  January  14tb  inst., 

Rbspectfully  Report: 

The  tribe  of  St.  Regis  Indians  reside  at  St  Regis,  which  is  partly 
in  the  province  of  Canada,  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  in 
this  State.  Although  residing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  govern- 
ments, the  St.  Regis  Indians  are  organized  as  one  tribe. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1791,  Alexander  Macomb  applied  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  for  a  large  tract  of  land  bordering 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  (the  boundaries  of 
said  tract  being  particularly  described  in  the  application)  **  including 
all  the  Islands  belonging  to  this  State  fronting  the  said  trict  in 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  offered  to  pay  for 
the  same  eight  pence  per  acre,  deducting  five  per  cent,  for  high- 
ways. Mr.  Macomb  consented  in  his  proposal,  ^  that  the  islands 
called  Carleton's  or  Buck's  Island,  in  the  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Isle  Long  Saut,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  tract 
eqnal  to  six  miles  square  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  St.  Regis 
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migbt  be  excepted  out  of  the  contract,  and  remain  the  property  of 
the  State;  provided,  that  if  the  tract  shall  not  be  hereafter  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  of  the  said  village,  that  then  the  same  shall 
be  considered  as  included  in  this  contract,  and  that  I  shall  be  enti^ 
tied  to  a  grant  for  the  same  on  my  performance  of  the  stipulations 
aforesaid." 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Land  office  resolved,  on  the  82d  day  of 
June,  1791,  to  accept  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Macomb,  and  directed 
the  Surveyor-General  to  survey  so  much  of  the  land  as  was  embraced 
in  the  proposition,  and  not  appropriated,  at  the  expense  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

The  following  is  an  extiact  from  the  minutes  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Land  Office,  dated  January  10,  1792: 

**  The  Surveyor-General  having,  agreeable  to  a  resolution  of  this 
Board  of  the  22d  day  of  June,  1791,  made  a  return  of  the  survey  of 
the  land  on  that  day  contracted  to  be  sold  to  Alexander  Macomb,  by 
this  Board,  and  ordered  to  be  surveyed  for  him;  and  the  said  Alex- 
ander Macomb  having  paid  the  fuU  purchase  money  for  the  southern 
half  of  said  tract  containing  1,920,000  acres,  as  described  in  said 
return,  which  is  filed  in  the  Secretary's  Office  of  this  State;  there- 
fore, Resolvedj  that  the  Secretary  do  prepare  letters  patent  to  the 
said  Alexander  Macomb  for  the  same  accordingly,  and  lay  them  be- 
fore this  Board  for  their  approbation." 

• 

The  Secretary  having  prepared  the  said  letters  patent,  directed  to 
be  prepared  for  the  said  Alexander  Macomb,  laid  them  before  the 
Board  for  their  approbation,  and  the  Board  having  inspected  the 
same,  do  approve  thereof. 

A  treaty  was  made  the  first  day  of  May,  1796,  by  the  nations  or 
tribes  of  Indians  denominating  themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of 
Canada,  Abraham  Ogden,  commissioner  appointed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  treaty,  Ohnaiweio,  alias  Good 
Streav;  Teharagwanegen,  alias  Thomas  Williams,  two  chiefs  of  the 
Caghnawagas;  Atiatoharongwan,  alias  Colonel  Lewis  Cook,  a  chief 
of  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  and  William  Gh-ay,  deputies  authorized  to 
represent  those  seven  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  treaty,  and 
Mr.  Gray  serving  also  as  interpreter;  Egbert  Benson,  Richard 
Varick  and  James  Watson,  agents  for  the  State  of  New-York, 
William  Constable  and  Daniel  McCormiek,  purchasers  under  Alex- 
ander Macomb. 
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The  agents  for  tbe  State,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,  proposed  to  the  deputies  for  tbe  Indians  to  purchase  their 
claim  to  all  lands  within  the  State.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New-York  for* 
ever,  '*  all  the  claim,  right  or  title  of  them  the  said  seven  nations  or 
tribes  of  Indians,  to  lands  within  the  State,  six  miles  square  for- 
merly reserved  to  the  Indians  at  St.  Regis,  was  reserved  by  this 
treaty;  one  mile  square  was  reserved  at  each  of  the  mills  on  Salmon 
and  Grass  rivers,  and  one  mile  square  of  meadow  on  Grass  river. 
In  consideration  of  the  grant  by  the  Indians,  the  State  covenanted  to 
pay  the  Indians,  on  the  third  Monday  of  August  next  ensuing  the 
date  of  the  treaty,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  the  further  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and 'the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  on 
the  third  Monday  in  August  yearly,  forever  thereafter. 

David  A.  Ogden,  was  appointed  to  make  a  map  of  that  part  of 
the  River  St  Lawrence  or  Iroquois  between  the  parallel  of  45  deg. 
North  latitude,  and  the  village  of  Ogdensburgb,  as  surveyed  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  boundary  line  and 
also  the  computed  areas  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Judge  Ogden, 
with  their  situation,  bearings  and  distances  from  known  parts  on  the 
United  States  shore. 

Mr.  Ogden  reported  Baroharfs  island  and  Baxtef's  bland,  among 
others,  as  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the 
former  containing  1,692  95-100,  and  the  latter  1,868  80-100  acres. 

It  appears  from  the  minntes  of  the  Land  Office,  Nov.  23d,  1823, 
that  the  Attorney-General  had  reported  that«David .  A.  and  Thomas 
L.  Ogden,  had  acquired  all  the  rights  of  Alexander  Macomb  and 
Daniel  McCormick  to  these  islands* 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  Land  Office  conveyed 
to  David  A.  Ogden  and  Goveroeur  Ogden,  one  undivided  third  part 
of  the  said  islands,  on  their  paying  at  the  rate  of  eight  pence  per 
acre  for  the  sam^ 

The  Commissioners  have  no  peculiar  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  two  islands  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
before  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  the  instruc- 
tion to  Mc  OgdfiOif  the  flwrrjeyQt,  that  thqr  were  «0t  included. 
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If  the.  Islands  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  then  the  Indians  have  clearly 
no  claim  upon  the  State,  as  they  had  ceded  all  their  lands 
within  this  State  to  the  people  thereof,  by  treaty,  with  the  exception 
of  lands  specially  reserved. 

If  the  lands  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by 
the  line  established  under  the  treaty,  the  Commissioners  are  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  make  any  grant  to  the 
Ogdens,  by  which  the  Indians  were  deprived  of  any  rents  or  advan- 
tages, without  making  compensation. 

In  the  petition  which  was  referred  to  the  Commissioners,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Indians  had  leased  these  two  islands,  one  to  George 
Barnhart  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  sixty  dollars,  and  the  other  to  Asa  Baxter  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  an  annual  rent  the  amount  p(  which  is  not  ascertained, 
and  that  these  rents  were  secured  to  the  Indians  by  the  British  su- 
perintendent of  the  Indians,  until  their  lessees  were  ejected  by  the 
Ogdens  under  the  grant  from  the  State. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  knowledge  respecting  these  alleged 
facts,  but  assuming  them  to  be  true,  and  that  the  Islands  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  government  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  the  Commissioners  entertain  no  doubt  that  justice  and  good 
faith  to  the  Indians  require  the  State  to  pay  to  them  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  annual  amount  of  rent 

On  the  14th  December,  1847,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  di- 
recting ^^  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  appaise  the  value  of  certain  improvements  made 
by  Asa  Baxter  upon  an  island  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  known  as 
Baxter's  Island,  and  which  was  leased  to  said  Baxter  by  the  St  Re- 
gis Indians,  with  the  assent  of  the  British  government,  while  under 
their  jurisdiction,  of  which  island  said  Baxter  has  been  dispossessed 
under  a  conveyance  from  the  State  of  New-York. 

The  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Coipmissioners  of  the 
Land  Office,  and  an  appraisal  was  made.  The  sum  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  caidjifly  dollars  was  paid  to^sa  Baxter,  under  chap* 
ter  47,  of  the  Laws  of  1850. 

During  the  session  of  1850,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law,  c^ter 
5280,   authorizing  the   appraisal  of  damages   to  William  Georg; 
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Barnhart,  Jacob  Barahart,  George  RobertsoDi  George  Gallinger  and 
George  Snetzinger,  in  consequence  of  their  being  disposessed  of 
Barohart's  Island. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Legislature  ixrill  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
large  amount  of  damages  under  the  appraisal  hy  the  commissioners. 

All  of  v^hicb  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  Stey  of  Stoti. 

PH.  C.  FULLER,  Comptroller. 

L.  S.  CHATFIELD,  Aitomey^enerd. 


^mtt  of  If  rtd^ilor^^ 
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REPORT 

OF  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  so  much  of  the 
Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  an  Agricultural 
College  and  Mechanical  School,  and  on  the  Memorial 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  the  same  subject. 

The  comniittee  on  agriculture,  to  which  was  referred  that  part 
of  the  Governor's  Message  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanical  School ,  and  the  Memo- 
rial of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  an  Agrienltural  College,  to  which  shall  be  attached  an  experi- 
mental fiirm,  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  ask 
leave  to  snbmit  the  following  report,  accompanied  by  hilL 

REPORT- 

The  subject  of  an  Agricultural  College,  to  be  created  imder  the 
fostering  care  of  this  State,  already  pre-eminent  among  her  sister 
States  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  same  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature 
and  its  £iVorable  action  thereon  solicited.  The  sentiment  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  throughout 
the  State  is  well  known  upon  the  subject.  And  that  sentiment 
having  been  so  often  expressed  and  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  by  several  of  our  Governors,  by  the  various 
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reports  and  memorials  of  the  State  A^icultural  Society,  as  well 
as  by  numerous  petitions,  from  time  to  time,  for  several  years 
past,  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  that  your  committee  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
agricultural  community,  throughout  the  State,  demands  the 
establishment  of  an  Institution  in  which  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture,— ^that  "  great  science  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of,  and  is 
paramount  in  importance  to  all  other  sciences,  may  be  imparted 
and  acquired.''  The  committee,  thereft)re,  recommend*  the  estab  • 
lishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  for  the  education  of  young 
men  intending  to  devote  their  lives  to  agricultural  pursuits :  and 
that  the  Institution  thus  recommended  should  be  endowed  by  the 
State  and  be  considered  a  State  Institution. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  thus  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee next  came  up  for  their  consideration.  Upon  this  pointy 
fortunately,  the  committee  were  not  obliged  to  rely  upon  their 
own  judgment  exclusively.  The  attention  of  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  scientific  agriculturists  of  this  State  had  been 
devoted  to  the  same  subject,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  1849 :  and  they  made  the  following  able  and  in- 
teresting report  of  the  subject  submitted  to  their  consideration : 


REPORT 

Of  the  cammissiwiers  appointed  to  mature  and  report  a  plan  fir  an 
Agrictdtural  College  and  Experimental  Farm. 

The  tendeney  of  pubMc  measures  in  the  present  age  is  eminent- 
ly practical.  TMb  speculative  branches  of  education  are  daily 
losing  ground  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  sciences  that  contribute  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  society,  are  becoming  the  objects  of  general  atten- 
tion. Ckii  bono  fs  the  first  test  applied  to  all  proposed  measures ; 
and  in  our  country,  at  least,  the  sole  questioii  is^  how  1 ;  the 
public  good  to  be  most  advanced  1 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  have  enlisted  science 
and  learning  in  their  service,  and  within  the  last  century  h 
greater  advance  has  been  made  in  those  departments  of  industry, 
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than  during  the  many  centuries  that  intervened  between  the 
American  revolution  and  the  era  when  men  began  to  live  in  cities. 

Seeing  the  marked  improvement  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
union  of  science  and  industry  in  those  kindred  arts,  agriculture 
has  of  late  demanded  her  share  of  public  attention.  She,  too, 
has  begun  to  inquire  into  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  first  and  greatest  of  human  arts.  For  centuries  man  had 
satisiied  himself  with  receiving  from  the  bosom  of  his  mother 
earth,  that  sustenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  him  with  no 
stinted  hand,  in  trustful  reliance  upon  the  promise,  '^  That  seed 
tune  and  harvest  should  not  &iL"  In  many  countries  he  is  con- 
tented with  gathering  the  fruits  which  have  not  been  planted 
nor  raised  with  the  aid  of  human  help.  But  civilized,  inquiring 
man,  aiming  at  a  higher  destiny  than  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the 
forest,  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  knows  that  nature,  bounti- 
Ail  to  all,  is  doubly  so  to  him  who  seeks  her  favors  with  the  aid 
of  science.  He  sees  the  contrast  between  the  untutored  savage, 
obtaining  his  scanty  food  by  hunting,  or  by  the  rudest  effort  of 
agriculture,  and  the  civilized  man,  dwelling  in  cities  of  his  con- 
struction ;  bearing  to  distant  climes  the  productions  of  arts  in 
merchant  ships,  surpassing  in  strength  and  beauty  all  the  fleets 
of  antiquity ;  pressing  the  elements  into  his  service ;  compelling 
fire  and  steam  to  perform  his  daily  tasks, — to  bear  him  with 
almost  fabulous  speed  over  earth  and  seas ;  and  calling  on  the 
lightning  to  carry  his  messages ! 

With  these  wonders  already  achieved  in  the  other  deparments 
of  human  industry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmer  should 
Bsk  that  something  should  be  done  for  him. 

With  patient  labor  he  has  tilled  the  ground,  furnishing  food 
for  society,  and  materials  for  industry,  in  a  mode  and  upon  prin- 
ciples not  dissimilar  to  those  so  elegantly  portrayed  when  the 
Mantuan  bard  sung  the  praises  of  the  husbandman. 

The  march  of  improvement,  so  strikingly  visible  in  other  de- 
partments, is  not  so  manifest  in  that  of  husbandry.  While  a 
small  boy  at  a  printing  press  can  send  forth  volumes,  with  a 
rapidity  that  would  surpass  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  scribes 
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existing  in  any  age  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  while  a  single 
workman  at  the  power  loom,  can  exhibit  almost  equal  celerity 
in  clothing  his  species ;  the  farmer  delves  on  in  the  same  beaten 
routine,  and  has  not,  until  lately,  manifested  a  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  the  lights  that  science  is  holding  up  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind. 

A  different  spirit  is  now  exhibiting  itself.  Scientific  men 
have  analyzed  the  soil,  and  found  that  its  fertility  flows  from  its 
chemical  qualities.  They  teach  that  the  growth  of  vegetation 
depends  upon  heat  and  moisture  and  mechanical  combination ; 
that  all  plants  must  have  their  appropriate  food;  that  while 
much  is  furnished  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  bam  yard, 
useful  auxiliaries  are  to  be  found  in  lime,  marl,  plaster,  and 
the  refuse  of  manu&ctories ;  that  rotation  of  crops,  with  judici9U8 
management,  will  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  fiimish  a 
yearly  return  for  the  labor  of  cultivation ;  that,  in  some  eases 
draining  redundant  moisture  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these 
rules,  while,  in  all  cases,  an  habitual  violation  of  them,  must 
result  in  a  loss  of  capital  and  labor. 

Farmers  are  becoming  aware  of  these  trutfi.  They  perceiva 
that  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  depends  upon  the  judicious 
application  of  knowledge,  or,  in  their  own  expressive  phraseolo- 
gy, upon  good  management.  They  admit  that  all  practical 
knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  actual  handling  of  the  hoe  and 
the  plough.  They  begin  to  doubt  whether,  in  an  accurate  and 
precise  sense,  their  boasted  skill  amounts  to  knowledge.  They 
know,  to  be  sure,  that  some  soils  are  more  fertile  than  others ; 
that  some  fields  are  better  adapted  to  raising  certain  crops ;  that 
the  annual  withdrawal  of  certain  materials  by  these  crops  must 
be  supplied  by  manure ;  but  if  the  inquiry  be  pursued,  they  will 
soon  find  that  they  are  all  ignorant  of  the  precise  qualities  of  their 
soil,  and  of  the  materials  it  requires  to  supply  the  requisite  fer- 
tility ;  that  their  skill  falls  far  short  of  knowledge,  and  that  it 
often  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  expected 
harvest.  They  are  aware  that  none  of  these  things  occur  without 
an  adequate  cause,  and  they  desire  to  bring,  not  a  superficial  and 
temporary  observation  to  scrutinize  them,  but  to  subject  them  to 
the  examination  of  scientific  experiment,  and  to  diffuse  its  teach- 
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ings  in  a  practical  form  through  the  forming  class.  They  wish 
the  farmers  to  know  and  not  to  guess  about  matters  so  vitally 
important  to  the  business  of  two-thirds  of  the  community,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

A  strong  desire  prevails  for  the  acquisition  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  and  county  agricultural  societies,  is  a  cheering  proof  of  the 
strong  hold  that  this  subject  has  taken  of  the  public  mind.  The 
want  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  universally  admitted,  and 
finding  that  the  profound  and  thorough  investigation  of  its  prin- 
ciples requires  greater  means,  leisure  and  knowledge,  than  indi- 
vidual effort  can  command  they  call  upon  government  to  extend 
a  portion  of  the  aid  that  it  is  in  the  habit  of  affording  to  other 
branches  of  science,  to  this,  which  may  be  justly  deemed  the 
mother  of  all  the  arts  of  humanity.  The  State  of  New-York, 
however  she  may  boast  of  her  skilful  mechanics,  her  enterprising 
merchants,  and  the  proud  metropolis  that  bears  her  name,  must 
always  feel  that  her  chief  interest  is  agricultural.  According  to 
the  census  of  1840,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agricul- 
ture was  450,000,  in  manu&ctures  173,000,  in  commerce  28,000, 
and  in  other  pursuits  32,000,  making  the  number  employed  in 
that  business  double  that  of  all  the  others ;  and  when  we  consider 
that'  the  capitalist,  both  in  commerce  and  manufactures  employs 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  mere  laborers,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  has  a  similar  pre- 
ponderancy.  We  refer  to  these  facts  not  so  much  with  the  view 
of  reminding  the  Legislature  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  en- 
titled to  a  more  favorable  consideration,  as  of  pointing  out  the 
national  loss  incurred  by  a  misdirection  of  labor  in  that  business. 

The  labor  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  an  acre  not  suited  to  the 
crop  cultivated,  is  as  great,  and  that  of  gathering  a  scanty  crop 
as  troublesome,  as  if  a  full  harvest  had  been  obtained  by  an  ap- 
plication of  proper  means ;  while  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
and  stock  during  the  winter  is  as  costly  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  In  short,  the  profits  of  farming  depend  upon  the  surplus 
after  paying  expenses.  To  illustrate  this  upon  a  grain  &rm,  it 
will  be  found  that  with  a  crop  of  14  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
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a  loss  may  be  sustained,  and  with  17  bushels  a  small  return  of 
profit,  increasing  100  per  cent,  everj  additional  boshel,  beyond 
the  cost  of  production ;  so  that  34  bushels  per  acre  would  yield 
nearly  1,700  per  cent,  mord  profit  than  17  bushels^  The  great 
object,  therefore,  to  be  obtained  is,  to  increase  and  diffuse  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  and  secure  a  proper  application  of  its  labor. 
The  following  facts  will  demonstrate  its  urgent  necessity. 

The  average  production  per  acre  in  Europe  is  as  follows : 

Wheat       Oats.    PoUtom. 

England,  per  acre, • .  •  • .  28        58        350 

Scotland,      «         .32        56        400 

Flanders,      «         32        52        350 

These  estimates  are  taken  from  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Radcliff, 
and  refer  to  lands  which  have  been  under  culture  for  centuries, 
and  renovated  by  the  new  system  of  cultivation.  Do  the  old 
lands  in  the  best  cultivated  counties  in  New-Yor^  furnish  a  like 
result  1  The  estimates  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  which  are 
among  the  best  cultivated  counties  in  the  State,  fall  far  short. 
Farms  carefully  cultivated  by  men  who  are  known  as  scientific 
farmers,  may  produce  as  good  crops,  but  the  average  is  far  below 
this,  being  about  15  bushels  of  wheat,  30  bushels  of  oats,  and  150 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  A  careful  and  intelligent  cuiti* 
vation  makes  all  the  difference,  and  there  is  no  greater  nor  more 
common  error,  than  to  suppose  that  because  the  farmer  can 
readily  resort  to  new  lands,  that  it  is  less  necessary  to  carefully 
cultivate  thosevhe  occupies.  This  abundance  actually  causes  an 
injury  to  the  farmer,  by  inducing  him  to  cultivate  in  a  superficial 
manner,  too  mucU  land,  and  to  employ  his  labor  in  an  unproduc- 
tive manner. 

With  proper  information  extensively  diffused,  this  evil  would 
be  diminished,  and  increased  productiveness  extended  over  the 
State. 

In  Europe  public  institutioni^  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  science  of  agriculture,  which  may  here 
be  properly  alluded  to. 

In  France  there  are  several,  the  most  celebrated  being  that  at 
Grignon,  with  an  experimental  farm  of  621  acres.    The  course 
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of  this  establishment  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  is  to 
continue  for  two  years.  "  In  the  first  year  to  be  taught  Mathe- 
matics, Topography,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Botanical 
Physiology,  Veterinary  Science,  the  principles  of  Culture,  the 
principles  of  Rural  Economy  applied  to  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  interior  administration  of  farms.  The  second  year 
to  comprehend  the  principles  of  culture  in  the  special  applica- 
tion to  the  art  of  producing  and  using  products ;  the  Mathema- 
tics applied  to  Mechanics,  Hydraulics  and  Astronomy ;  Physics 
and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  analysis  of  various  objects; 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  applied  to  Agriculture;  Gardening, 
llural  Architecture,  Legislation  in  reference  to  rural  properties, 
and  the  principles  of  health  as  applicable  both  to  man  and  beast." 

**  There  are  two  classes  of  pupih ;  free  and  internal.  Any 
t>ne  may  be  admitted  a  free  pupil  that  has  not  attained  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  every  free  pupil  to  have  a  private  chamber. 
The  pupils  of  the  interior  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age." 

"  The  fee  of  the  free  pupils  is  $278  a  year  j  that  of  the  pupils 
of  the  interior,  |230.  They  are  in  the  dormitories  in  box  beds ; 
those  who  desire  private  a^partments,  jpay  $55  more,  exclusive  of 
furniture,  which  is  .at  the  cost  of  the  pupils." 

There  is  a  celebrated  institution  at  Moeglin  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Von  Thaer, 

In  tliis  establishment  there  are  three  assistant  professors,  viz : 
'^^  one  for  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Geology ;  one  for  Veteri- 
nary knowledge ;  and  a  third  for  Botany,  and  the  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent vegetable  productions  in  the  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as 
for  Entomology.  Besides  these,  an  experienced  Agriculturist  is 
engaged,  whose  office  it  is  to  point  out  to  the  pupils  the  mode  of 
applying  the  sciences  to  the  practical  business  of  husbandry. 
The  course  commences  in  September.  During  the  winter  months, 
the  time  is  occupied  in  Mathematics,  and  in  the  summer  the  geo- 
metrical knowledge  is  practically  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
land,  timber,  buildings  and  other  objects.  The  first  principle?  of 
Chemistry  are  unfolded.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  analyza- 
tion  of  soils.    There  is  a  large  Botanic  garden,  with  a  museum 
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eontaining  models  of  implements  of  husbandry.  The  rarions 
implements  used  on  the  farm  are  all  made  by  smiths,  wheel- 
i^hts  and  carpenters,  residing  round  the  institution ;  the  work- 
shops  are  open  to  the  pupils,  and  thej  are  encouraged,  bj  atten- 
tiTe  inspection,  to  become  masters  of  the  more  minute  branches 
ef  the  economy  of  an  estate. 

The  sum  paid  by  each  pupil,  who  are  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
£)ur  years  of  age,  is  $388  annually,  and  besides  which,  they  pro- 
ride  their  own  beds  and  breakfasts.  Each  has  a  separate  apart- 
ment. The  estate  of  Mocglin  consists  of  twelye  hundred  Eng- 
lish acres." 

The  celebrated  school  of  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  is  not  only 
for  teaching  agriculture,  but  for  moral  discipline.  ^^  All  the  pu- 
pUs  remain  nine  years,  at  least  until  they  attain  the  age  of  twen- 
Qr-one,  during  which  time  they  undergo  a  strict  moral  disciplincj 
such  as  the  Inculcation  of  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  Teraci^^ 
docility  and  mutual  kindness,  by  means  of  good  example,  rather 
than  precepts,  and  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  all  bad  example. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  among 
the  former  of  whom  may  be  found  members  of  the  richest  fami- 
lies in  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy.  For  these,  the  course  of  study 
is  divided  into  three  periods,  of  three  years  each.  In  the  first, 
they  study  Greek,  Grecian  History,  and  the  knowledge  of  ani- 
mals, plants  and  minerals;  in  the  second,  Latin,  Roman  History, 
and  the  Geography  of  the  Roman  world ;  and,  in  the  third,  mo- 
dem languages  and  literature,  modem  History  to  the  last  centu- 
ry. Geography,  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  Chemistry.  During 
the  whole  nine  years  they  apply  themselves  to  Mathematics, 
Drawing,  Music  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The  pupils  of  the  can- 
ton of  Berne  only  pay  M.  de  Fellenborg  ^245  each,  and  do  not 
cost  their  parents  over  ^50  a  year.  Strangers  pay  him  $572, 
including  board,  clothing,  washing  and  masters. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  orders  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  age  and  strength.  The  first  get  a  lesson  half 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  then  breakfast,  and  afterwards  go  to  the 
farm  to  work.  They  return  at  noon.  Dinner  takes  them  half 
an  hour,  and  after  another  lesson  of  one  hour,  they  go  again  to 
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work  on  the  farm  until  six  in  the  evening.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer occupation  3  and  in  winter  they  plait  straw  for  chairs,  make 
baskets,  saw  logs  and  split  them,  thrash  and  winnow  corn,  grind* 
colors,  knit  stockings;  for  all  of  which  diflferent  sorts  of  labor  an 
adequate  salary  is  credited  to  each  boy's  class,  until  they  are 
ready  to  leave  the  establishment.  Such  as  have  a  turn  for  any 
of  the  trades  in  demand  at  Hofwyl,  wheelwright,  carpenter, 
smith,  tailor  or  shoemaker,  are  allowed  to  .apply  to  them. 

There  is  also  an  agricultural  class  in  the  Edinburgh  University, 
first  instituted  by  Dr.  Coventry — succeeded  by  Prof.  Low,  who, 
by  his  works,  has  gained  an  extensive  and  lasting  reputation. 

An  agricultural  seminary  is  in  existence  at  Tcmplemoyle,  Ire- 
land, which  was  established  by  private  subscription.  "  Upward 
of  two  hundred  young  men  of  sixteen  diflferent  counties  in  Ire- 
land have  passed  or  remained  in  the  school.  Of  these,  between 
forty  and  fifty  have  been  "placed  in  diflTerent  situations,  such  as 
land-stewards,  agents,  schoolmasters  and  clerks,  or  employed  on 
the  ordnance  survey.  Nearly  one  hundred  are  now  conducting 
their  own  or  their  father's  ferms,  in  a  manner  very  superior  to 
that  of  the  olden  time." 

"  The  school  and  farm  of  Templemoyle  are  situated  about  six 
miles  from  Londonderry,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  mail 
coach  road  leading  from  Londonderry  to  Newtownlimvaddy. 
The  house,  placed  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  over  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  ter- 
minated by  Lough  Foyle.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  a 
kitchen  and  ornamental  garden,  cultivated  by  the  youths  of  the 
establishment,  under  an  experienced  gardener.  The  house  and 
farm  offices  behind,  contain  spacious,  lofty  and  well  ventilated 
school-rooms,  refectory,  dormitories,  apartments  for  the  masters, 
matron,  servants,  &c.  Each  pupil  occupies  a  separate  bed ;  the 
house  can  accommodate  seventy-six,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
is  sixty.  They  receive  an  excellent  education  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  land  surveying  and 
geography.  This  department  is  managed  by  an  excellent  head 
master,  and  assistant  master,  both  resident  in  the  house.  The 
pupils  are  so  classed,  that  one-half  are  receiving  their  education 
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in  the  house,  while  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
^of  a  farm  of  165  Scotch  acres,  in  the  management  of  which  they 
are  directed  by  the  head  farmer,  an  experienced  and  clever  man, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  a  skilful  ploughman  under  him. 
The  pupils  who  are  employed  one  part  of  the  day  on  the  farm, 
are  replaced  by  those  in  the  school,  so  that  the  education  always 
advances,  in  and  out  of  doors,  pari  passu  J^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  Veterinary  Colleges,  of  which  there  is  one  in  London  and  one 
at  Edinburgh.  "  Their  great  object  is,  to  form  a  school  of  veter- 
inary science,  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  quadrupeds 
of  all  kinds,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.,  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied  for  their 
removal,  might  be  investigated,  and  regularly  taught ;  in  order 
that,  by  this  means,  enlig||^ened  practitioners,  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, whose  sole  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art,  in 
all  its  branches,  may  be  gradually  dispersed  over  all  the  king- 
dom. The  veterinary  college  of  London  was  instituted  in  1791, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sain  Bel,  who  was  api)ointed  the 
first  professor.  Parliamentary  grants  have  been  afforded,  at 
times,  to  aid  this  institution,  when  its  finances  rendered  such  a 
supply  essential.  It  is  supported  by  subscription.  Every  sub- 
scriber of  the  sum  of  i)21,  is  a  member  of  the  society  for  life. 
Subscriberr  of  two  guineas,  annually,  are  members  for  one  year, 
and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  A 
subscribes  has  the  privilege  of  having  his  horses  admitted  into 
the  infirmary,  to  be  treated,  under  all  circumstances  of  disease, 
at  3^.  6d.  perinight,  including  keep,  medicines,  or  operations  of 
whatever  nature  that  may  be  necessary ;  likewise  of  bringing  his 
horses  to  the  college,  for  the  advice  of  the  professor,  gratis^  in 
cases  where  he  may  prefer  the  treatment  of  them  at  home.  Un- 
til last  year,  care  was  chiefly  bestowed  in  this  institution,  on  the 
horse,  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  deeming 
It  as  important  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  to  attend  to  the 
(iiseases  of  the  other  animals  reared  on  farms,  as  well  as  the 
horse,  voted  JE300  a  year,  out  of  their  fund,  for  that  purpose." 

The  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh  had  its  origin  in  the 
personal  exertions  of  its  present  professor,  Mr.  William  Dick,  in 
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1818,  who,  after  five  years  of  unrequited  labor,  fortunately  for 
himself  and  the  progress  of  the  veterinary  science  in  Scotland^ 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  who  have  afforded  him  a  small  salary  since  182^. 
Since  then,  the  success  of  his  exertion  has  been  extraordinary — 
not  fewer  than  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  pupils  attending 
the  college  every  session,  of  whom  about  twenty  every  year, 
after  at  least  two  years'  study  of  practical  anatomy  and  medicine, 
become  candidates  for  the  'diploma  of  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  agricultural  schools,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  established 
by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  which 
has  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology ;  and  the  School  Farm,  on  Thompson's  Island,  hi  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  By  the  liberality  of  citizens  of  Boston,  that  insti- 
tution has  been  liberally  endowed,  and  is  now  maintaining  and 
educating  85  boys. 

The  farm  consists  of  140  acres,  of  which  about  70  are  under 
cultivation. 

This  school  was  established  about  12  years  since,  and,  although 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  small  boys,  whose  parents  are  dead 
or  unable  to  educate  them,  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
may  be  cited  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  advantaged  of  uniting 
physical  labor  with  mental  instruction. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Bussy,  of  that  city,  a  most  princely 
endowment  has  been  made  for  an  agricultural  college  in  that 
State.  His  large -fortune,  ($400,000)  upon  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent possessor,  has  been  bequeathed  to  Harvard  University,  with 
a  special  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  an  agricultural  college, 
and  an  experimental  farm  at  Brookline.  This  gift  secures  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  in  that  State,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  upon  a  footing  that  promises  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

There  is  not,  however,  at  this  time,  any  institution  in  the 
United  States,  which  altogether  resembles  that  required  by  the 
fuel  and  lights,  to  be  only  $100  per  annum ;  as  the  produce  of 
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resolntion  of  the  Legislature ;  and  those  in  Europe,  although 
affording  many  useful  suggestions,  are  not  wholly  applicable  to 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  The  mode  of  farming 
here  is  unlike  that  in  Europe ;  and  while  our  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  higher  wages,  they  expect  a  greater  annual  profit 
than  in  the  old  world.  There  are  other  peculiarities  growing 
out  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  great  extent 
of  primitive  forest. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  college  for  American  farmers,  the  commissioners,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  have  made  full  inquiry 
into  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  and  they  feel  sensible  that 
an  institution  founded  by  the  State  of  New-York  should  be  ade- 
quate to  the  just  claims  of  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  and  worthy 
of  the  character  of  the  State.  To  combine  this  with  economy, 
and  to  make  it  an  institution  eminent  alike  for  efficiency,  science 
and  practical  skill,  has  been  their  aim.  With  these  views,  they 
beg  leave  to  recommend  that  an  agricultural  college  should  be 
establishtni,  connected  with  an  experimental  farm  of  600  acres, 
which  would  probably  combine  sufficient  extent  and  variety  of 
soil  for  the  objects  to  be  accomplished ;  the  farm  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  labor  of  the  scholars,  who  are  to  be  employed  four  hours 
a  day  in  practical  agriculture,  in  all  its  various  branches.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated,  the  laying  out  the  farm  and  garden  in 
various  modes,  adapted  to  circumstances ;  the  setting  out  of  plants 
and  trees ;  grafting,  budding,  pruning,  transplanting  and  rearing 
of  fruit  trees;  the  different  manner  of  fencing  grounds,  with  the 
relative  advantages  and  cost  of  each ;  the  various  qualities  of 
forest  trees,  in  reference  to  fencing  and  building  purposes;  the 
best  mode  of  breeding  and  feeding  stock ;  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  various  breeds ;  how. to  discover  defects,  and  the 
way  to  remedy  or  eradicate  them ;  the  proper  time  to  sell  pro- 
duce, and  how  to  put  it  in  market ;  the  manner  of  keeping  farm 
accounts ;  and,  in  short,  a  full  course  of  instruction  as  to  the 
management  of  a  farm.  These  scholars  to  be  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  be  apportioned  among  different  counties;  say  two  for 
each  Assembly  district,  to  be  nominated  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors, and  the  expenses  of  their  tuition,  with  board,  washing, 
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the  farm,  under  proper  management,  will  Aimlsh  no  small  part 
of  the  supplies  of  the  table. 

Sesides  these  scholars,  there  may  be  others  admitted,  at  |25 
per  annum,  who  will  board  in  the  vicinity,  at  their  own  expense, 
but  who  will  be  required  to  submit  to  all  the  college  rules,  and 
to  labor  with  the  other  pupils. 

The  various  branches  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  this  insti- 
tution, are  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  objects  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  its  establishment.  •  Among  the  most  obvious 
deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  is  a  want  of  .accurate  and 
precise  knowledge  of  the  soil  he  cultivates.  A  general  and  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  its  character  is  indeed  possessed  by 
most  owners  of  farms ;  but  a  more  Intimate  and  accurate  know- 
ledge is  important,  and  would  lead  to  a  more  judicious  and 
successful  direction  of  labor  in  their  cultivation.  Specimens  of 
soil  could  here  be  carefully  analyzed  in  the  practical  instruction 
of  the  pupils,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  obtained  of  various 
localities ;  while  the  science  and  practice  of  chemical  analysis 
for  agricultural  purposes  would,  in  time,  be  generally  diffused 
through  the  State.  ^ 

Chemistry,  also,  ascertains  the  quality  and  appropriate  use  of 
the  various  kinds  of  manure.  By  analysis,  it  discovers  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  them,  and  shows  the  farmer  how  they  enter 
into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  thus  enables  him  to  renovate 
the  soil,  which  has  been  exhausted  by  the  too  constant  cultiva- 
tion of  a  particular  crop. 

A  knowledge  of  chemistry  may  therefore  be  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture;  and  although  good 
farmers  may  be  found  who  are  not  scientific  chemists,  they  can- 
not succeed  without  a  strict,  although,  probably,  an  unconscious 
observance  of  its  leading  principles. 

Practical  chemistry,  the  committee,  therefore,  recommend  as 
one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  at  the  college ;  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  from  the  analysis 
of  soils,  manures,  and  vegetable  productions,  point  out  the  pro- 
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priety  of  enabling  th§  institution  to  prosecute  its  studies  with  all 
the  apparatus  essential  for  mechanical  manipulation. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  are  kindred 
branches  of  science,  requiring  a  distinct  professorship.  Under 
his  instruction,  the  scholars  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  its  strata,  its  inhabitants,  and  the  various 
atmospherical  and  electrical  movements  that  so  powerfully  a£Fect 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  Our  soil  is,  in  some  measure,  formed 
from  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  from 
alluvial  drifts  with  the  deposit  and  admixture  of  organic  matter ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  matters,  so  essential  to  successful 
cultivation,  depends  upon  the  science  of  Geology. 

Mineralogy,  too,  furnishes  many  of  our  most  economical  and 
valuable  fertilizers,  and  is  a  kindred  branch  of  the  same  science. 
It  would  be  impracticable,  in  a  report  like  this,  to  point  out  how 
intimately  a  knowledge  of  these  things  is  connected  with  agri- 
culture. We  need  only  allude  to  the  general  facts,  that  a  lime- 
stone region  is  deemed  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  production  of 
grain ;  and  that  in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders 
of  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  vermin,  often  affect  and  influence, 
in  the  most  important  manner,  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  to 
convince  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  an  institution  devoted 
to  agricultural  science  should  not  overlook  Natural  History, 
Creology  and  Mineralogy. 

Botany  and  horticulture  are  still  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  objects  of  agricultural  labor,  and,  of  course,  should 
receive  corresponding  attention  in  an  agricultural  college. 

The  importance  of  the  science,  and  practice  of  the  veterinary 
art,  will  be  universally  admitted,  but  there  are  some  considera- 
tions appertaining  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  seem  to  call, 
with  great  force,  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  institution  for 
the  improvement  of  this  art. 

The  census  of  1845,  presented  the  following  number  of  domestic 
animals  in  this  State  - 
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Horses  and  mules, 505,155 

Cattle, 2,072;330 

Sheep, 6,443,856 

Swine, 1,584,344 

The  diseases  of  these  various  animals  are  peculiar  to  each 
class,  requiring  in  their  treatment  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  respective  constitutions,  anatomical  construction  and  habits. 
And  it  cannot  but  be  confessed,  that  the  treatment  of  diseases 
among  domestic  animals,  is  not  founded  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  is  too  often  confided  to  hands  that  are  neither  skilful  nor 
humane.  The  application  of  the  rules  prescribed  in  elementary 
works,  often  subjecting  the  animals  to  experiments  harsh  in  their 
character  and  unfortunate  in  their  results.  No  better  illustration 
oan  be  had  of  the  rude  and  unskilful  mode  in  which  domestic 
animals  are  treated  when  diseased,  than  some  of  the  directions 
given  in  agricultural  works;  such  as  thrusting  wires  up  the 
nostrils  of  sheep,  to  remove  insects  in  the^  head ,  driving  a  knife 
in  the  stomach  of  an  ox,  to  relieve  him  from  gas  generated  hy 
fermented  food  j  and  twisting  a  feather  round  in  the  wind-pipe 
of  a  chicken,  to  destroy  the  gapes.  I 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  a  careful  and  skilful  inquiry 
into  the  principles  of  the  veterinary  art,  would  lead  either  to 
better  remedies,  or  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  applying  them. 

The  measuring  of  land  is  a  species  of  knowledge  indispensable 
to  an  educated  farmer ;  and  this  branch  of  study  naturally  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  the  other  subjects  belonging  to  this  pro- 
fessorship. 

The  mode  of  cutting  off  springs  from  marshes ;  conducting 
them  by  drains  to  the  natural  water  courses;  the  manner  of 
working  drains ;  the  laying  out  water  meadows ;  the  irrigation 
of  slopes  and  of  level  lands ;  the  arresting  the  waste  of  soil  by 
torrents;  the  making  embankments  and  protecting  shores  against 
floods  and  ordinary  currents;  the  laying  out  and  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  are  all  matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  require  instruction  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  at 
ordinary  schools.    In  selecting  &rm  implements,  and  in  applying 
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the  pQwers  in  daily  use  upon  the  farm,  some  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics and  mechanics  is  indispensable.  Enough,  too,  of  archi- 
tecture should  be  taught,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  draw  his  own 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  buildings  on  the  farm. 

Another  branch  of  education  important  to  the  farming  class, 
relates  to  rural  legislation ;  the  laws  as  to  the  sale  and  leasing 
of  real  estate ;  the  duties  of  proprietors  concerning  fences,  high- 
ways, supervisors,  the  protection  of  timber,  crops,  estrays,  and 
all  the  various  laws  peculiarly  affecting  residents  in  the  country, 
where  information  of  this  character  is  daily  required,  and  not^o 
easily  obtained  as  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population. 

The  applicant  for  admission  into  this  institution,  should  be 
well  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  a  strict  examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as  proportions. 

In  this  examination,  regard  will  also  be  had  to  the  ability 
manifested  in  the  ready  and  practical  use  of  these  rudiments, 
and  to  the  proper  mental  discipline  requisite  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  tne  course  of  studies  contemplated  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

Tor  the  proper  management  of  the  institution,  there  would  be 
.required  a  President,  who  must  be  a  scientific  and  practical  ag- 
riculturist. The  plan,  therefore,  of  the  agricultural  committee, 
would  require  the  following  professors,  viz  • 

A  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Manipulation. 
"  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy. 

"  Mathematics,  Engineering  and  Practical  Sur- 

veying. 
"  Botany  and  Horticulture, 

"  History,  Law,  and  General  Science. 

"  Veterinary  Art  and  Anatomy. 

There  should  also  be  a  farmer,  having  charge  of  the  farm  and 
stock ;  a  gardener,  carpenter,  mason,  and  blacksmith,  constantly 
employed,  with  the  view  of  giving  some  practical  knowledge  of 
arts  so  essential  in  the  management  of  a  farm. 
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Allowing  |2,000  salary  for  the  presidenti $2,000 

And  $1  ^50  for  each  of  the  professors, 7,500 

400  each  for  the  farmer,  &c., 1,600 

1 ,000  for  laborers, 1 ,000 

Contingencies, 500 

Stock  for  blacksmith, 300 

$12,900 


The  students  at  $100  each,  would  contribute  $25,600,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $12,700,  which,  with  the  produce  of  the  farm,  would 
go  far  towards  the  support  of  the  college. 

The  Commissioners  would,  however,  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  annual  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  college, 
of  at  least  $10,000,  until  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience that  it  can  sustain  iteelf 

For  "the  first  purchase  of  a  farm  of  the  extent  required,  and 
comprehending  the  proper  variety  of  soil,  an  estimate  was  made 
of  $24,000,  being  $40  per  acre. 

>    The  buildings  required,  would  be  one  for  lectures,  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  500  students. 

The  college  halls,  comprehending  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms,  library  and  chemical  laboratory,  100  feet  long 

and  60  feet  wide, $10 ,000 

The  dormitories,  comprehending  the  president's  house, 

660  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 36,000 

Chemical  apparatus  and  library, 10,000 

Farm-house  and  furniture, 3,000 

Barns  and  out-houses,  stock  and  implements, 10,000 

A  strict  account  of  debit  and  credit  should  be  kept,  under  the 
direction  of  the  president,  with  every  department  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  rendered'  annually  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  first  of 
February,  so  as  to  show  the  profit  or  loss  of  each  department . 
The  institution  should  be  located  at  some  point  conveniently  ac- 
cessible from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and  the  pupil  should  be 
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tai^ht  a  varied  system  of  flunnlng,  ndapted  to  niay  maricet)  and 
also^  how  to  supply  himself  ivith  the  mema  of  ftrtUuing  land 
irhetever  he  may  be  placed. 

The  course  of  instruction  would  require  an  attendance  of  two 
terms,  one  commencing  the  first  of  February,  and  continuing  to 
the  summer  vacation ;  the  other  commencing  about  the  20th  of 
▲ogust,  and  ending  the  middle  of  December.  In  summer  the 
scholars  would  ordinarily  be  required  to  labor  four  hours  daily, 
while,  in  winter,  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  one  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  afternoon,  "the  residue  of  the  day  would  be  oc- 
cupied in  study,  lectures  and  recitations. 

With  such  a  course  df  education,  rigorously  carried  out,  our 
State  would  reiq>,  in  the  benefits  cojiferred  on  this  important  in- 
terest, a  thousand  ft>Id  all  the  etpendittM  nwde  i&  Bunh  an 
establishment.  Careflil  eliiniinatioiis  would  be  itiade  into  all 
matters  connected  with  agriculture ;  oomparlsoiis  had  o^  the  va- 
rious modes  of  producing  certain  results,  and  records  ps^served 
showing  which  is  preferable ;  authentic  statements  made  of  agri- 
cultural experiments,  creating  order  and  system,  and  reducing 
to  science  the  heterogeneous  and  often  discordant  mass  of  mate- 
rials collected  in  agricultuiAl  jouraab*  The  character  of  the* 
soils  in  different  sections  of  the  State  would  be  carefUlly  aaalyfeed, 
and  fiirmers  instructed  as  to  the  most  successful  and  proper  plan 
of  increasing  and  preserving  their  fertility. 

The  best  breeds  of  domestic  animals  would  be  here  eolleded, 
and  specimens  distributed  through  the  state,  to  improve  fbe  stoek 
in  file  hands  of  fermer^. 

Nor  are  these  direct  advantages,  giheat  as  they  undeniably  are, 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  those  flowing  firom  the  general  diffusion 
of  a  better  system  of  agriculture.  When  we  reflect  that  100 
young  men,  thoroughly  instructed  in  scientific  farming,  are  an- 
nually qualified  for  their  business  in  this  institution,  it  may  well 
be  deemed  the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of  farmers.  In  their  several 
districts  they  will  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  both  by  pxwept 
and  example.  Farmers  will  feel  that  their  noble  pursuit,  justly 
deemed  the  mother  of  arts,  is  honored  by  public  attention,  and 
become  the  care  of  the  government :  that  in  this  Republic,  as 
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well  as  in  ancient  Greeee  and  CMna,  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  tlioee  in  anthoiltj,  to  encourage  and  honor  a  pursuit  that  is 
the  chief  intermediate  agent  between  man  and  the  bounty  of  his 
creator. 

A  new  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  farming  interest.  Thou- 
«iids  of  acttre  minds  will  devote  their  energies,  quickened  by 
emulation^  and  directed  by  science,  to  the  improvement  of  an 
art  which  is  thus  honored  and  fostered  by  the  government. 

The  productiveness  of  the  soil  will  be  increased,  and  a  new 
aspect  given  to  the  State«  Under  such  a  system,  the  Canada  thls^ 
tie  and  other  unsightly  weeds,  must  soon  disappear.  Proper  at- 
tention would  be  given  to  reclaiming  waste  lands,  the  prevention 
of  raviaes^  and  to  the  geaeial  improvement  offiurms.  Taste  and 
fAdll,  manifesting  ttbeir  existeace  among  the  fiurmers  in  every 
^[aavCer,  woaM  Impart  new  beauty  taour  rural  scenery,  and  make 
each  neighborhood  an  object  of  attachment  to  those  fkmiliar  with 
its  local  attractions  and  reared  under  their  influence.  Our  pop- 
ulation would  thus  obtain  a  homogeneous  character,  and  New* 
York,  proud  of  its  extended  commerce,  would  feel  more  justly 
proud  of  its  agricultural  resources  and  of  a  state  policy,  that,  by 
bringing  about  more  harmony  among  her  citizens,  would  enable 
her  to  take  her  Just  rank,  and  exercise  a  proper  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Union. 

To  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Commissioners,  the  undersigned 
would  recommexid  that  a  law  be  enacted,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College  connected  with  an  Experi- 
mental Farm,  making  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  object, 
and  directing  tiiat  eight  commissioners,  one  fMki  each  judicial 
district,  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  locate  such  institution, 
with  authority  to  purchase  the  farm,  and  proceed  forthwith  to 
erect  the  necessary  edifices,  fixtures  and  appurtenances ;  to  sup- 
ply the  same  with  suitable  farm  implements,  farm  stock  and 
teams ;  to  procure  suitable  animals  of  all  kinds  for  breeding  the 
most  improved  farm  stock ;  to  procure  the  apparatus  for  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,. and  a  philosophical  apparatus;  to  purchase  a 
suitable  library,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  cost;  to  purchase  and 
procure  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  put  such  institution  in 
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complete  operation,  and  to  select  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to 
fill  the  several  professorships  and  stations  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Commissioners  should  hare  power  to  select  three  of  their 
number  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  all  such  buildings  and  edi- 
fices and  fixtures  and  appurtenances;  and  the  procuring  of  such 
implements,  &rm  stock  and  teams,  (as  may  be  necessary ;)  to  se- 
lect and  procure  suitable  animals  for  breeding  fium  stock ;  to 
procure  such  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  library,  and 
other  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  institution ;  and  for 
this  service  they  should  receive  a  compensation  of  $  per  day, 
while  actually  employed. 

The  Comptroller  should  have  power  to  pay  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  Commissioners  so  selected,  such  sums  of  money  as  are  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  upon  a  draft;  or  warrant,  signed  by 
all  said  Commissioners,  or  by  two  of  them,  in  case  of  the  sickness 
or  absence  of  the  other. 

The  Commissioners  so  selected,  should  render  an  account  to 
the  Comptroller  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  of  all  the 
moneys  received,  with  the  vouchers  therefor. 

J.  BLUNT, 
A.  J.  DOWNING, 
WM.  RISLEY, 
S.  CHEEVEB, 
JOHN  GBEIG, 
E.  C.  PBOST, 
H,  WAGER, 
♦  J.  P.  BEEKMAN. 


Tour  committee  fully  concur  with  the  sentiments  and  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  above  report ;  and  they  cordially  recom- 
mend that  the  plan  for  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experimen- 
tal Farm,  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  report,  be  adopted  and  cai^ 
ried  into  practical  operation  as  early  as  possible.  Sentiments  ex- 
pressed  by  the  said  Commissioners  are  not  only  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention,  but  will  meet  with  theapproval  of  every  intel- 
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ligent  and  scientiflc  agriculturist.  Tor  while  every  other  depart- 
ment of  science  has  been  filled  with  patient  votaries,  that  of  ag- 
riculture has  been  thus  fiu*  comparatively  neglected.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  different  spirit  prevails.  The  acquisition  of  agricultural 
knowledge  and  the  practical  arts  of  husbandry,  are  receiving  the 
earnest  attention,  study,  and  investigation  of  scientiflc  men. 
Farmers  are  partaking  of  this  spirit,  and  at  the  annual  fair  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  we  are  afforded  with  satis&ctory  and 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  rapid  improvement  and  success  which 
have  followed  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  This  improvement,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
result  of  individual  effort,  awakened  chiefly  by  a  spirit  of  emula- 
lation  among  the  members  of  our  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Societies.  Let,  then,  the  State  which  is  first  in  wealth,  in  com- 
merce, in  arts,  in  power,  come  forward  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  that  interest  which  has  already  elevated  it  to  its  present  com- 
manding position,  and,  as  recommended  by  your  Committee,  erect 
an  Agricultural  Institution.  In  a  short  time  it  will  return,  in 
its  practical  and  beneficial  results,  more  than  its  entire  cost  to 
the  State — ^it  will  impart  a  new  impetus  to  agricultural  employ- 
ments— ^its  good  influences  will  be  felt  by  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens— and  it  wiL  ever  remain  a  noble  monument  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  legislation  which  encouraged  and  sustained  the  farmer  in 
scientific  investigations  designed  to  increase  the  products  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  to  render  his  vocation  still  more  agreeable  and 
profitable  to  himself. 

While  your  Committee  concur  entirely  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  Mechanical  School  or 
College,  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  by  which  the 
same  could  be,  practically,  or  with  actual  benefit  to  mechanics, 
attached  to  the  Agricultural  College  or  constitute  a  part  of  such 
an  Institution.  The  location  of  a  Mechanical  School  so  as  to  af- 
ford to  the  mechanic  the  greatest  and  most  favorable  means  of 
improvement  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  some  of  our  larger 
cities  or  vUlages,  while  the  Parmer's  College  should  be  located 
in  some  part  of  the  country  where  the  greatest  variety  of  soils 
could  be  most  readily  obtained. 
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We  therefore  most  oordiallj  recommend  this  subject  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  your  Committee,  to  the  early  and  &Torable 
consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

GEORGE  BRATTON. 
GEORGE  UNDERWOOD. 
THOMAS  C.  WHITESIDE. 
SMITH  STILLWELL. 
ABRAHAM  LEGGETT. 
ORRIN  D.  LAEi:. 
SAMUEL  MINIER. 
WILUAM  H.  FELLER. 
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AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORK. 


AN  ACT 

To  establish  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of 

New-York. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New- York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  this  state  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  for  the  education  of  young  men,  to  be  called 
"  the  agricultural  college  of  the  state  of  New-York,"  to  which 
there  shall  be  attached  an  experimental  farm. 

§  2.  Such  institution  shall  be  under  the  general  control  and 
management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  President 
and  secretary  for  the  time  being  of  the  state  agricultural  society, 
and  of  fifteen  other  citizens  of  this  state,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  within  forty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act : 
five  of  whom  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  five  for  four 
years,  and  five  for  six  years.  All  vacancies  as  they  occcur  shall 
be  filled  by  the  governor,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  fill  the 
same  shall  only  serve  during  the  residue  of  the  term  vacated.  All 
trustees  appointed  by  the  governor,  after  the  first  fifteen,  except- 
ing those  appointed  to  fill  vacancies,  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
six  years. 

^  3.  Eight  of  the  said  fifteen  trustees  shall  be  selected  by  ap- 
pointing one  citizen  as  such  trustee,  in  each  of  the  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  and  such  distribution  shall  be  at  all  times  pre- 
served, and  the  remaining  seven  shall  be  selected  and  appointed 
in  the  discretion  of  the  governor. 

§  4.  Within  twenty  days  after  due  service  in  writing  of  notice 
of  such  appointment,  each  of  said  fifteen  trustees  shall  take  the 
constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  which  shall  be  an  acceptance 
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of  such  appointment ;  and  in  case  of  failore  to  do  so,  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  null  and  yoid.  And  said  president  and  secre- 
tary of  said  state  agricultural  society  shall  in  like  manner  file 
their  respective  oaths  of  office  within  twenty  days  after  their 
elections  respectively. 

§  5.  The  said  trustees  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate, 
by  the  name  of  ^^  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  of  the  state 
of  New  York/'  and  by  that  name  shall  possess  and  enj(^  all  tihe 
powers  and  privileges  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  of  the  third 
title,  of  the  third  article,  of  the  eighteenth  chapter^  of  the  first 
part  of  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state,  except  that  of  convey- 
ing their  real  property ;  and  also  all  the  powers  and  privileges, 
and  be  sulgect  to  all  the  lijoaltatioDS  and  restri^tiom  mentkmed  in 
article  second,  title  first,  chapter  fifteenth,  ol  the  first  part  of  Ae 
third  edition  of  the  revised  statutes,  except  those  oontained  in  <ke 
forty-sixth,  forty-seventy  and  forty-eightli  seetioas,  and  in  die 
second,  fifth,  and  seventh  subdivisions  of  the  forty-ninth  section 
of  said  article. 

§  6.  The  said  trustees  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  meet  at  tke 
oapitol  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  flitst  Wednesday  of  Iw» 
next,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  shall  thereupon  pieceed  4o 
appoint  by  ballot,  a  president,  aecretary  and  treasurer,  xnake 
such  rules  for  their  gov^nment  as  they  shall  deem  neoeesary ,  aad 
determine  by  jk>t  the  period  of  the  term  of  service  of  said  fifteen 
trustees :  And  as  soon  thereafitar  as  may  be  convenient,  they 
shall  determine  the  location  of  mah  institution,  purchase  aoieli 
quantity  of  lands,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  acres,  ooBstruet 
thereon  such  buildings,  fixtures,  fences,  and  erections,  and  make 
such  improvements,  purchase  such  stock,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  other  articles,  employ  such  professors  and  other  lec- 
turers, teachers  and  superintendents,  laborers,  minor  officers,  and 
asristants,  as  they  shall  deem  necessary. 

§  7.  They  shall  also  fix  upon  the  course  of  stjodies-to  be  jpur- 
sued,  so  far  as  they  may  think  proper  to  adopt  one,  ^and  also  up-  • 
on  the  plan  of  labor,  the  mode  of  operation  and  management  in 
the  college  and  upon  the  farm,  or  pertaining  to  either :  deter- 
mine upon  the  terms  of  admission  and  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants, and  shall  make  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  adopt 
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such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  far  the  proper  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  said  A^Uege  and  farm. 

§  8.  The  said  trustees  shall  cause  the  following  branches  o 
knowledge  to  be  taught  in  said  institution ;  viz :  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture,  chemistry  and  chemical  manipulations, 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  engineering  and  practical  surveying, 
geology  and  mineralogy,  botany,  horticulture  and  gardening, 
veterinary  art  and  anatomy,  the  breeding,  rearing  and  improve- 
ment of  farm  stock,  general  farm  management,  history,  law  and 
general  science,  the  higher  departments  of  English  education, 
including  composition  and  declamation,  and  such  other  branches 
of  knowledge  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

§  9.  All  bills,  receipts  and  vouchers  for  liabilities  created,  or 
payments  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  by  said  trus. 
tees,  and  certified  by  their  president  and  secretary  to  be  correct 
and  just,  when  presented  to  the  comptroller  shall,  upon  his  war- 
rant, be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  herein  made ;  and  in  like 
manner  each  of  the  said  trustees  shall  be  paid  their  actual  personal 
expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  duties  as 
such  trustees,  on  a  like  certificate  from  said  president  and  secre* 
tary. 

§  10.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  of  trustees  shall,  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  execute  a  bond  with  two 
sufficient  sureties,  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New- York  in  the 
penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  he  will 
&ithfully  perform  his  duties  as  such  treasurer,  and  will  annual- 
ly, and  oftener,  if  called  upon  by  said  board  of  trustees,  faith- 
fully account  for  all  moneys  in  his  hands  as  such  treasurer ; 
which  bond  shall  be  duly  approved  by  a  resolution  of  said  board 
of  trustees,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

§  11.  When  the  said  board  of  trustees  have  purchased  the  site 
ibr  the  said  institution,  and  are  prepared  to  proceed  to.  the  eon- 
straction  of  the  buildings,  fixtures,  fences  and  erections  mention- 
ed in  the  said  sixth  section,  they  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
three  commissioners,  who  shall  carry  out  any  resolution  of  said 
board  relating  to  the  construction  of  said  buildings,  fixtures, 
fences,  erections  and  improvements,  and  to  purchase  of  stock,  &rm- 
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ing  implements  and  other  personal  property  necessary  for  such  in- 
stitution. The  ssid  commissioners  shall  be  paid  three  dollars  for 
each  day  they  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  such  commissioners,  until  the  necessary  buildings^ 
fixtures,  fences,  erections  and  improvements  shall  be  constructed, 
personal  property  bought,  and  until  they  shall  be  notified  by  the 
said  trustees  that  their  services  are  no  longer  required.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  on  the  certificate  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  said  board  of  trustees^  the  same  are  correct  and 
just. 

§  12.  All  bills,  receipts  and  vouchers  for  liabilities  created,  or 
payments  made,  by  said  commissioners,  under  and  in  pursuance 
of  such  resolution,  as  above  mentioned  and  of  this  act,  and  certi- 
fied under  their  hands  and  the  hands  of  all  of  them,  to  be  just 
and  correct,  when  presented  to  the  comptroller  shall,  upon  his 
warrant,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  out  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  made. 

§  13.  The  secretary  of  said  board  of  trustees  shall  keep  in  pro., 
per  books,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  a  record  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  said  board ;  and  the  said  trustees  shall,  on  or  be- 
•  fore  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  each  year,  including  the 
present,  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  their  proceedings  up 
to  the  first  day  of  such  month  of  December,  which  shall  embrace 
a  statement  of  all  their  operations  and.  expenditures,  together 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  adopt  for  the  manage- 
ment of  said  college  and  farm,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  they  in  their  judgment  may 
deem  suitable  and  proper. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Comptroller  to  borrow,  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act;  for  which  sum  he  shall 
issue  transferrable  certificates  of  stock,  at  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  the  principal  reimbursable 
in  fifteen  years,  and  the  revenues  of  the  general  fund  are  hereby 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  redemption  of 
the  principal  of  the  loan  hereby  authorised. 
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^15.  Before  makihg  the  loan  directed  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, the  comptroller  shall  publish,  notice  and  receive  and  open 
proposals  in  the  manner  prescribed  hj  section  nine,  of  title  two, 
chapter  nine,  part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

§  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatelj. 


Sit»tt  4lf  TXttt^^^^VU^ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  FEB.  1, 1851. 


PETITION 

Of  the  managers  of  the  New-Tork  Institation  for  the 

Blind. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  JfeuhYork  : 

The  petition  of  the  raaDagers  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Blind, 

Respectfttlly  Sheweth: 

That  during  the  year  1849  there  was  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  building  for  the  *' manufacturing  department"  of  the  Institution, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and 
seventy-nine  cents,  ($1,235.79,)  over  and  above  the  whole  amount 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  as  upon  reference  to  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution  will  more  fully  appear; 
that  during  the  year  1850,  the  further  sum  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  ($3,382.33,) 
was  expended  upon  the  same  building  for  fixtures  necessary  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  for  repairing  the 
damage  occasioned  by  the  severe  gale  of  July  1850,  by  which  it  was 
unroofed  and  otherwise  seriously  injured;  which  aforesaid  sums, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight- 
een dollars  and  twelve  cents,  ($4,618.12,)  have  been  paid  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Institution. 

f  Aflwnbly,  Na  34.]  I  [n.  n.] 
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And  your  petitioners  further  shew;  that  hy  the  establishment  of 
the  '^  manufacturing  department"  they  have  been  able  to  furnish  em- 
ployment and  the  means  of  a  respectable  livelihood  during  the  past 
year  to  about  forty  blind  persons,  several  of  whom  were  heads  of 
families,  to  whose  support  they  have  largely  contributed,  that  with- 
out such  aid  many  of  the  above  number  would  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  county  house  for  support,  and  that  with  the  present 
facilities  for  giving  employment  to  this  class  of  persons,  a  much 
greater  number  may  be  received  without  proportionally  increasing 
the  expense. 

And  your  petitioners  further  shew;  that  during  the  year  1850,  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  and  eighty-three  dollars  and  thirty-four  c^nts, 
($2,083.34,)  has  been  paid  by  the  Institution,  for  assessments  for 
regulating  and  paving  the  Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  street; 
and  the  further  sum  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
dollars  and  ten  cents,  ($2,379.10,)  for  the  construction  of  water 
closets  in  the  sick  rooms,  and  the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  to 
the  same;  for  important  repairs  to  the  pluming  work  which  could  no 
longer  be  deferred  without  great  detriment  to  the  main  building  of 
the  Institution;  and  for  about  six  hundred  feet  of  high  plank,  and 
other  fencing  to  enclose  the  grounds  of  the  Institution;  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  two  sums  last  mentioned,  amounting  to  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  ($4,462.44,) 
and  which  sum  has  also  been  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Institution. 

And  your  petitioners  further  shew;  that  the  excess  of  expenditure 
above  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Institution  for  the  last  two  years 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars  and  eleven  cents,  ($15,688.11,)  from  which,  if  the  total  of 
the  above  aggregates  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars  and  twelve  cents,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  (which  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  extraordinary  expenses,)  be  deducted,  it  will  still  leave  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  sixty-five 
cents,  ($6,607.65,)  by  which  the  regular  annual  expenses  of  the  In- 
stitution have  exceeded  its  regular  annual  income  for  the  last  two 
years. 

And  your  petitioners  further  shew;  that  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  in  the  Ninth  Avenue,  now  complete,  will  probably  during  the 
present  year,  subject  the  Institution  to  a  very  heavy  assessment, 
arising  from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  undertaking;  and  that  simihr 
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drafts  must  contiDue  to  occur  until  sewers  have  been  constructed  in 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets,  and  until  the  latter  street  shall 
have  been  regulated  and  paved. 

And  your  petitioners  would  also  represent,  that  the  Institution 
possesses  no  funded  property,  or  income  of  any  kind  whatever  be- 
yond its  receipts  for  the  support,  education  and  clothing  of  pupils, 
and  such  legacies  and  donations  as  may  be  presented  by  benevolent 
individuals. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent,  that  for  each  of  the 
years  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848  and  1849,  the  State  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  but  that  for  the  year  1850  the 
managers  omitted  to  ask  for  the  same,  owing  to  the  expected  receipts 
of  certain  legacies  which  have  been  received  during  that  year,  and 
which  the  managers  hoped  would  give  them  ample  funds  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  year,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  case,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  funds  of  the  Institution  were  reduced  to  the  small 
sum  of  $211.11,  as  will  appear  by  the  treasurer's  account  presented 
in  the  annual  report.  For  the  present  year  the  managers  must  rely 
principally  on  the  appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  as  they  know 
of  no  other  means  of  carrying  on  their  operations  without  being 
involved  in  debt  and  embarrassment. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  humbly  pray  your  Honorable  body, 
that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  ($10,000,)  be  appropriated  and 
set  apart  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  same  during  the  year  1851;  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  ($5,000,)  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  construction  and 
repairs  to  the  building  of  the  ''  manufacturing  department"  above 
the  amount  already  appropriated  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  the 
balance  to  be  applied  to  compensate  for  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  last  year,  and  to  meet  the  probable  deficiency  in  the  income 
of  the  Institution  for  the  current  year,  and  your  petitioners  as  in 
duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  President. 

Geo.  F.  Allen,  Secretary, 
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REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims  on  the  petition  of  Reuben 
Lyon,  for  a  law  to  authorize  the  payment  of  canal 
damages. 

Mr.  Severance,  from  the  committee  on  claims,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  Reuben  Lyon,  asking  for  a  law  to  authorize  the 
appraisal  and  payment  of  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  a 
breach  made  in  the  Chemung  canal  at  Elmira,  in  1834, 

REPORTS: 

That  it  appears  by  the  petition,  duly  sworn  to,  that  the  petitioner 
in  the  year  1834,  and  for  some  time  previous  resided  in  the  village 
of«E]mira,  in  the  county  of  Chemung,  and  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
several  village  lots  situated  in  said  village  near  the  Chemung  canal: 
that  on  one  of  said  lots  the  petitioner  had  a  large  two  story  marble 
shop,  on  another  a  dwelling  house,  and  on  a  third  a  barn;  that  the 
petitioner  was  carrying  on  the  marble  business  in  said  shop,  at  the 
time  of  the  injuries  complained  of,  and  that  all  of  said  lots  were 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  Chemung  canal;  that  on  or  about  the 
third  day  of  July,  1834,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  freshet 
in  the  streams  about  the  village  of  Elmira,  caused  by  very  heavy 
rains  which  fell  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  north  of  the 
village,  the  water  of  the  Chemung  canal  arose  much  higher  than 
usual,  and  threatened  to  overflow  its  banks,  break  away  and  make  a 
channel  through  the  most  valuable  part  .of  the  village;  that  the 
water  of  the  Newtown  creek,  about  five  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
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Elmira,  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  water 
had  thereby  passed  into  the  said  canal,  creating  a  strong  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  destroy  the  river  lock. 

That  the  then  acting  superintendent  of  the  canal  apprehending  the 
danger  above  tnentioned,  ordered  the  men  in  his  employ  to  open  a 
course  for  the  water  through  the  west  or  lower  bank  of  the  canal, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  other  men  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  dug 
a  ditch  through  the  high  ground  intervening  between  the  canal  and 
the  said  lots  and  buildings  of  the  petitioner;  that  at  the  time  the 
superintendent  ordered  the  said  opening  to  be  made  and  ditch  dug, 
he  was  remonstrated  with  and  notified  that  such  an  outlet  would 
certainly  destroy  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  petitioner; 
that  in  answer  to  such  remonstrances,  the  superintendent  said  that 
less  damage  would  be  produced  by  letting  the  water  off  in  the  man- 
ner ordered  by  him,  than  by  allowing  it  to  escape  in  any  other  di- 
rection, and  that  l)ie  State  had  better  pay  for  the  whole  of  petitioner's 
property  in  said  village,  than  to  incur  the  greater  damage  that  would 
necessarily  ensue,  by  allowing  the  water  to  break  through  at  the 
place  where  it  was  generally  believed  it  would;  that  where  the  ditch 
was  cut  through  the  high  ground,  the  surplus  water  passed  off  so 
powerfully  and  rapidly  as  to  cut  up  and  carry  along  the  earth  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  form  a  chasm  of  ten  or  more  feet  deep,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  pe* 
titioner's  marble  shop  stood  was  carried  away,  the  shop  entirely 
undermined,  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  and  so  far  injured  as  never  to  be 
refitted  and  used  again;  that  the  water  also  carried  away  into  the 
Chemung  river  a  large  amount  of  marble  owned  by  the  petitioner,  and 
that  the  same  was  lost;  that  the  injury  done  to  the  petitioner  by  this 
act  of  the  superintendent,  forced  him  to  discontinue  his  business  and 
suffer  a  great  loss  over  and  above  the  mere  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty; that  his  loss  in  property  caused  by  the  act  aforesaid,  was  as 
he  verily  believes,  over  one  thousand  dollars;  that  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  marble  owned  by  him  was  carried  away  into 
the  Chemung  river  and  lost. 

The  petitioner  states  that  soon  aAer  this  occurrence,  he  with  others 
who  were  injured  at  the  same  time,  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
relief;  that  for  some  cause  not  known  to  the  petitioned,  no  law  was 
passed  for  his  benefit,  and  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  no 
redress;  thut  recently  the  petitioner  learned  that  the  Legislature  had 
passed  a  law  enabling  others  to  obtain  their  damages  sustained  by 
the  acts  of  the  superintendent  in  his  petition  mentioned. 
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Your  committee  have  ascertained  that  in  the  year  18479  Nirum 
Abbott,  who  resided  at  Elmira  in  1834,  and  owned  several  village 
lots,  together  with  personal  property  damaged  and  destroyed  by  the 
same  causes  mentioned  in  this  case,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for 
relief,  and  a  law  was  passed  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  obtain, 
though  late,  a  compensation  for  his  damages.  A  full  statement  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  freshet  and  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
and  the  destruction  caused  thereby,  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  canals  of  that  year,  which  will  be  found  in  Assembly 
document  No  206,  of  1847. 

This  report  confirms  in  every  essential  particular,  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  the  petition  referred  to  your  committee.  Your 
committee  believe  the  claim  meritorious,  and  therefore  ask  leave  to 
introduce  a  bill. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 
Of  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library. 

3b  the  Legislaiurt  of  the  State  rf  Jfew  York : 

The  trustees  of  the  Astor  library^  in  obedience  to  the  act  by  which 
they  were  incorporated,  requiring  them  to  make  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  December  preceding, 

REPORT. 

I.    Of  the  Cokdition  of  the  Librae y. 

Books. — ^In  their  first  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  made  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1850,  the  trustees  stated  that  the  number  of  books 
"belonging  to  th^  library  exceeded  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  that 
they  had  cost  about  twenty-seren  thousand  dollars.  It  has  not  been 
the  design  of  the  trustees  to  add  very  largely  to  the  number  of  books 
until  the  buildings  which  they  are  erecting,  shall  be  near  its  comple- 
tion, as  they  have  not  the  means,  in  the  house  they  now  occupy,  of 
arranging  an  extensive  Tibrary.  They  have,  however,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  year, 
by  the  sale  of  several  valuable  private  collections  of  books,  to  make 
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adTantageous  purchases ;  and  with  these  additions,  iacluding  dona- 
tions, the  Tolumes  belonging  to  the  fibrary  now  number  28^64| 
bound  in  25,027  distinct  volumes  or  books,  the  cost  of  which, 
including  binding,  exceeds  thirty^ve  thousand  dollars.  As  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  library 
edifice  justifies  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
April,  1852,  the  time  limited  by  the  contract,  the  trustees  have 
made  arrangements  to  send  their  superintendent,  Mr.  Cogswell,  to 
Europe  a  second  time  with  a  view  to  further  and  more  extensiye 
purchases.  He  will  sail  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the  object  of 
his  mission  may  be  accomplished  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and 
time  may  be  left  for  importing,  binding  and  ananging  the  books  at 
the  completion  of  the  new  building  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The 
trustees  hope  to  be  able,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  to  open  the 
library  to  the  public,  with  at  least  fifty  thousand  volumes.  In  the 
meantime  every  facility,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  afibrd,  with 
their  present  accommodations,  ts  extended  to  all  who  resort  to  the 
library  in  the  pursuit  of  literai-y  or  scientific  researches.  Notwith- 
standing the  limited  number  of  volumes,  the  selections  of  the 
superintendent  have  been  made  with  so  much  care  and  good  judgment^ 
that  a  book  is  seldom  called  for  which  it  has  not  been  in  their  power 
to  supply. 

The  library  edifice. — ^Wben  the  trustees  made  their  first  annual 
report,  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  library  edifice  had 
just  been  commenced.  The  entire  walls  are  now  completed  and  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  roof.  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the 
architect,  and  a  change  which  the  trustees  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  in  the  material  for  covering  the  roof,  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks 
has  taken  place ;  but  the  other  portions  of  the  work  have  been  as 
regularly  in  progress  as  the  season  would  allow  with  safety  to  the 
building,  considering  its  dimensions — 65  feet  front  by  120  in  depth, 
and  about  70  in  height  from  the  foundation  to  the  rdbf — the  progress 
of  the  work  has  been  as  rapid  as  was  admissible.  The  walls  are 
substantial  and  firm,  and  the  trustees  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
all  that  has  been  done  by  the  contractors.  As  they  have  already 
said,  there  is  every  reasonable  ground  of  assurance  that  the  contract 
will  be  fulfilled  within  the  time  limited,  and  that  the  library  will  be 
open  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of  1852,  with  every  facility  for  a 
convenient  use  of  the  books  it  contains. 
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II. Or  THE  FuVDS  AUTD  OTHER  PjlOPRRTT  OF  THE  Co&POBATIQN. 

By  the  Treasurer's  statement,  appended  to  the  first  annual  repctt 
of  the  trustees,  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Astor's  executors 
$266,666.67,  of  the  legacy  of  f400/)00,  left  by  him  for  establishing 
the  library.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $133,333.34  has  sinc^  been 
received,  leaving  an  equal  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  executors.  The 
whole  amount  paid  to  the  trustees  by  the  executors,  with  fte  excep- 
tion of  a  small  sum  on  deposite  in  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co., 
is  invested  in  U.  S.  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgage,  the  library  edifice 
site,  and  books.  The  proportions  in  which  it  is  distributed  between 
these  several  objects  of  investment,  will  appear  in  detail  by  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  for  the  last  year  hereto  annexed  and  marked  A.  It 
will  be  perceived  by  this  report  that  $100,000  of  the  amount  have 
been  mvested  in  bond  and  mortgage,  yielding  an  annual  interest  vary- 
ing from  6  to  7  per  cent. 

in. — Of  the  Receipts  and  Expendituees  of  the  Corporation. 

The  whole  amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  last  year 
"was  $274,619.41.  Of  this  amount  $8,273.42  were  expended  for 
books.  The  total  amount  of  expenditures  and  investments  during 
the  same  period  was  $272,858.18.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  given  in  detail  by  the  treasurer's  report,  to  which  the  trustees  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  Legislature.  A  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
library,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  books,  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  partial  investment  of  the  portion  of  the  legacy  appropriated  to 
that  object,  will  also  appear  by  the  same  report. 

The  trustees  having  complied  with  the  special  requirements  of  the 
charter  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  library,  their  funds  and  other 
property,  and  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  only  remains  for 
them  to  state  that  many  valuable  works  have  been  added  to  the  li- 
brary by  donation.  A  list  of  the  books,  with  the  names  of  the  do- 
nors, is  annexed,  and. marked  B.  Between  three  and  four  hundred 
volumes  have  also  been  added  to  the  bibliographical  department  of 
the  library  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  their  superintendent,  during  the  year. 
This  department,  founded  by  him  and  now  in  course  of  enlargement 
at  his  expense,  already  numbers  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  board  of  trustees  remains  as  at  the  date  of  their  last  annual 
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report,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New- York,  ex-officio, 
and  Messrs.  Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor,  Daniel  Lord, 
James  G.  King,  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Samuel 
Ward,  Charles  A.  Bristol,  John  A.  Dix  and  Thomas  House  Taylor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

President. 
Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Secretary. 
Jfew-Yorkj  January  29,  1851. 


(A.) 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Washington  Ibting,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  ^stor  Library: 
SIR, — ^I  herewith  present  my  yearly  report  of  the  situation  of  the 
funds  and  property  of  The  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  also  a 
detailed  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  charter. 

The  devisees  of  the  land  taken  for  the  site  of  the  library  edifice, 
(excepting  Mrs.  de  Nottbeck  for  one-sixth  of  the  income,)  not  haying 
received  the  interest  collected  on  the  stocks  reserved  to  meet  their 
claim,  it  has  been  depoated  in  the  New- York  Life  Iiisurance  and 
Trust  Company.  The  stocks  bearing  a  high  premium,  it  was  deem- 
ed expedient  and  safe  to  sell  the  stocks  reserved  for  this  purpose. 
They  yielded  the  sum  of  $26,401.10.  The  amounts  of  interest  re- 
ceived on  the  stocks  were  $2,039.18.  Crediting  the  payment  to 
Mrs.  de  Nottbeck  of  one-sixth^  the  balance,  $1,699.31,  was  deposited 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  capital  in  the  N.  Y.  Life  Lis.  and  Trust 
Company,  to  wait  a  favorable  investment  on  bond  and  mortgage  for 
the  capital.  The  certificate  stands  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Astor's  exe- 
cutors, and  bears  date  November  30,  1850.  A  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Astor's  will,  according  to  the  request  of  the 
trustees,  to  learn  if  this  realizing  of  the  funds  was  objectionable  to 
them;  it  was  delivered  to  those  who  were  in  the  city,  and  no  objec- 
tion was  communicated  in  reply. 

The  interest  realized  during  the  last  year,  was  $6,862.20;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  funds  were  at  a  low  interest  with  the 
trust  company,  waiting  proper  investments. 

The  expehses  of  the  year,  including  one  half-yearly  payment  to 
the  architect  in  advance,  were  $5,614.74. 
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'  The  interest  on  the  bonds  and  mortgages  for  the  current  year,  i^nll 
be  $6,325,  in  addition  to  that  upon  the  deposit  in  the  trust  company 
and  on  the  U.  S.  stocks  till  their  sale. 

This  deposit  and  these  stocks  are  relied  on  to  furnish  the  funds  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
Europe,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  trustees,  and  they  will  be 
very  ample  for  the  present  wants  of  the  institution. 

The  loans  are  upon  good  security,  rerified',  when  the  property  is 
out  of  the  cities  of  New- York  or  firoaklyn,  by  the  appraisal  of  ex- 
perienced and  reliable  gentlemen ;  and  the  bondmen  are  believed,  in 
all  instances,  to  be  men  of  property  and  integrity.  I  communicate 
to  the  trustees  a  note  of  the  mortgage  securities. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  LORD, 
Treasurer. 
Jiiw^Yorky  Jtcnuary  29,  1861. 

Statement  of  the  conditim  of  the  funds  and  property  of  he  trustees 

of  the  Jktor  library^  Dec.  31, 1850.  * 

Da. 
For  the  amount  of  legacy  at  Mr.  Astor's  fund  for 

erection  of  buildings, * •  •  •  •  •  $75,000  00 

Fund  for  establishing  library, 120  000  00 

Fund  for  maintainiDg,  &c., 203,000  00 

Value  of  donatioa  of  books  from  Mr.  Cogswell,. ..  1,029  98 

Interest  received, 6,862  20 

Walter  Langdon  and  others  for  site   with  Increase 

and  interest, , 28,100  41 

$435,992  59 

Ca. 

For  residue  of  legacy  in  the  hands  of 

Mr.  Astor's  executors,  payable  in 

1852andl853, , $133,333  34 

U.  S.  slock  of  1867  at  par, $58,000  00 

Balance  of  premium  accoimt^ 4,442  63 

r 62^43  63 
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Real  estate,  rite  of  library, 26,000  00 

Real  estate,  payments  for  building,.         25,000  00 
Real  estate,  advanced  to  contributors,        15,000  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages  in  Brooklyn,  at 

68.3d., 20,000  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages  in  New- York, 

at6p.ct ...•.,...•         42,500  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages  in  New  York, 

at6i, ,.         10,00009 

Bonds  and  mortgsiges  m  New-York, 

at7,. •.         15,000  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages,    in  Albatiy, 

at7, •.,,, 

Books,  cost  purchase  and  binding,.. 
Deposit  remaining  in  trust  company. 
Deposit  in   same,  to  meet  payment 

for  site, ,.••.••«••• 

Expenses  this  year, « 

Balance  last  year, «     1,693  81 

Less  error  discovered,..  9  27 


65,<X)0  00 


CSash  in  National  Bank, 


12^00  00 

100,000  00 

35,282  75 

2,876  06 

5,614  74 

28,100  41 

1,684  54 

7,299  28 
1,661  93 

$435,992  59 

DANIEL  LORD,  trtasurer^ 
January  29, 183  K 

Note. — The  above   sum,  dedaeting  the  amount  of 

expenses  is  (435,992,59— 7,29»,28) ,  $428,693  31 

"Hhe  only  claim  on  the  property  is  the  amount  of  this 
rakie  of  the  site  and  its  increase  no^' in-  deposit  ih 
the  Trust  Company, ^  .......  .\  •      28,106  41 

The  nett  property  of  the  Institution  is $408,592  90 

on  the  treasurer's  books. 

The  premium  on  the  U.  S.  stocks  now  held  by  the  library,  at  present 
priced,  116,  is  $9,280,00. 
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Statemmt  of  receipts  and  expendUuree  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1850. 

Receipts. 

Jan'y  1.  Cash  from  last  year, f  1,323  03 

9.      "    sales  15,000  U.  S.  Stock,  16,505  GO 
May   2.      <<    from  Mr.  Astor's  ez'rs,..f  133,333  33 
"    interest  allowed  while  re- 
tained at    request    of  the 
trustees^    to   wait    invest- 
ment,          fSO  41 

134,063  74 

«  14.      **    drawn  from  Trust  Co.,. . .  16^00  00 

Jmie  4.      «        «         10,000  00 

Interest  on  20^000, 18  75 

10,018  75 

"    6.  Cash  drawn  from  Trust  Co., ...  10,000  00 

July   1.      «    interest  on  69,000  U.  S. 

Stock, 1,770  00 

8.      ^^    interest  for  Grace  Church 

adjustment, 69  17 

16.  "    drawn  from  Trust  Co., . . .  6,000  00 

17.  «        "        «  "         •.  6,000  00 
26.      «        «        "            «         .,  9,000  00 

Aug.  1.      "        «        «  «         . .  18,000  00 

Sep.    20.  ««  W  i<  «  ^  ^  3  QQQ     QQ 

Oct.  22.      "        «        «  «         , .  12,000  OO  • 

Nov.  16.      "    interest  on  b.  and  m.,. . . .  306  00 

28.  «    drawn  from  Trust  Co., . . .  1 1,500  00 

30.  "    on  sale  of  stock, 339  72 

Dec,  2.      "    drawn  from  Trust  Co.,. . .  14,500  00 

10       ''    interest  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage   750  00 

29.  «    drawn  from  Trust  Co.,. . .  4,500  00 

31.  M    mterest  on  68,000  U.  S. 

Stock, 1,740  00 

^<    interest  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage  .....••  160  00 

$274,^19  41 


852  14 
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ExPfiNDITUEES. 

Jan.    4.  Advance  to  contractors  on  the 

building, f  15,000  00 

29.  Assessment  sewer  in  Lafayette 

Place, 140  60 

Books  purchased, $429  62 

Expenses,  (wages,  advertising, 

&c.,) 39  44 

468  96 

Feb.    4.  Payment  to  architect,  ........         300  00 

Rent  32  Bond  street, 275  00 

Books  purchased, 228  58 

Expenses,  (wages,  &c.,) 48  56 

Mar.  27.  Books  purchased, 132  37 

Expenses,  (freights  and  wages, 
corner  stone,  &c.,) 84  66 

Apr.  24.  Salary  superintendent, 625  00 

Books, 1,127  34 

Expenses,  (wages,  insurance,)  • .  50  00 

1,802  34 

May    8.  Deposit  in  New. York  Life  and 

TrustCo., 120,000  00 

11.  Loan   on  bond  and   mortgage, 

Brooklyn, 10,000  00 

24.  Treasurer's  clerk,  one  year,. . .  •         100  00 

Rent 275  00 

29.  Books  and  binding, .  • .  • 933  19 

Expenses,  (freights,  insurance, 

wages,  &c^) .  • ; 98  10 

Installment  on  building, 10,000  00 


217  53 


June    6.  Loan  on  b.  and  mort.  Brooklyn,  10,000  00 

«        «          «   New-York,  15,000  00 

July    2.  Books, 994  35 

Salary  architect,  6  mos., 300  00 

^^      superintendent,  •  • 626  00 

Expenses,    (insurance,    wages, 

shelves,) 84  84 


11,406  29 


25,000  00 


I 
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July  ]6»  Expenses^  (stationery,) •  8  40 

Loan  on  b.  and  mortgage^ .  •  •  • »  5,000  00 

25.          «        «            «         1^90  00 

Aug.    1.          «        «            «     Albany,  8^00  00 

Books,  short  payment  corrected,  31  00 

Expenses,  (wages,  &c.,) 26  00 

Rent, 275  00 

Installment  on  building, 10,000  00 

Sept.  19.  Books  and  binding, 2,276  55 

Salary  superintendent,  ...•••••  625  00 
Expenses,  (shelving,  wages,  do*- 

nation  plate,) 240  76 

Oct.  22.  Instalment  on  building, 5,000  00 

Loan  on  bond  and  mortgage,  .  •  7,000  00 

Books  and  binding, 339  61 

Expenses,  (freights,wages,  fuel,)  79  13 

do      printing  charter,  &c.  21  50 

Nov.  27.  Loan  on  bond  and  mortgage,  •  •  10,000  00 

do                do  1,000  00 

Books, 248  43 

Expenses,    (wages,    insurance^ 

&c.,  &c.,) 68  75 


.Mta 


Dec.    8.  Loan  on  bond  and  mortgage,.  14,500  00 

Rent, 275  00 

26.  Loan  on  bond   and   mortgage, 

Albany, ^  4,500  00 

Books, ' J02  00 

Salary  superintendent, 625  00 

architect, 300  00 

Expenses,  (wages,) 25  00 


22,012  59 


18,331  00 


3,142  81 


12,440  24 


11,317  18 


20,727  00 
$272^8  18 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Deposit  in  N.  Y.  Life  and  Trust  Company, f  120,000  00 

ILoans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  .  1 .  • .  • 100,000  00 

Payments  on  building, 40,000  00 

Books  purchased, • .••.*....* 7,243  44 

Expenses,  wages,  freight,  insurance, &c.,.       $974  14 

Salary  superintendent, .  • ^  •  •  •  r      2^00  00 

architect,  1  year  6  mos, 900  00 

Rent  32  Bond  street, 1,100  00 

Assessment  for  sewer,  •••••••. 140  60 

5,614  74 

1272,858  18 

I 'Hi     sagaaa 

Receipts, «    $274,519  41 

Payments, 272,858  18 

Cash  in  National  Bank, ...•«....       $1,661  23 

DANIEL  LORD,  Treasurer. 
January  28,  1861. 
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List  of  Books  presented  to  the  Jlstor  Library  during  the  year  1850, 

Correspondence  inedite  officielle  et  confidentielle  de  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.    7  vols.     8vo.     By  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  Esq. 
Muratori  Sopra  le  Antichita  Italiane.     6  vols.     8vo. 
Sabine's  American  Loyalists.     Svo. 
Schleusner  Lexicon  in  Novum  Testamentum.     Svo. 
Heeren's  Ancient  Greece.     Svo. 
Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States.     Svo. 
Horner's  Medical  Topography  of  Brazil  and  Uraguay.     Svo. 
Coxes'  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole.     2  vols.     Svo. 
Saalfeld  Geschichte  der  Universitat  Gottingen.     Svo. 
Cumberland's  Memoirs.     Svo. 

Pownal's  map  and  description  of  North  America,     fol. 
Shute's  Life  of  Viscount  Barrington.     4to. 
Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     3  v.     Svo. 
The  Bland  Papers,  published  by  C,  Campbell.    2v.     Svo. 
Schwarz  Erziehung's  Lehre.     2  v.     S\'o. 
Gutsmuth's  Jahir,  and  Beck's  Gymnastics.     3  v.     Svo. 
Clias  Gymnastique  el^mentaire.     Svo. 
Journal  of  Education,  for  1S24  and  1S27.     2  v.  Svo. 
Fifty  other  volumes,  being  in  all  eighty  volumes. 

By  George  Bancroft. 

Ellicott's  Journal  of  the  Boundary  Survey.     4to. 

Phillip's  General  History  of  Inland  Navigation.     4to. 

Bertola  Poesie — ^Tiechi  Beda — La  Rete  di  Vulcano.     9  v.     12mo. 

Maffei  Idylli  de  Gessner,  Imitazione.     12mo. 

Boccacio  La  Tesside.    Svo. 

By  Francis  Griflin. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.    2  v.    Svo. 
Catalogue  of  the  New-York  State  Library  and  Report.    2  v.    Svo. 
Documentary  Histoiy  of  New-York.     Edited  by  E.  B.  O'Calloghan. 

Svo.  • 

Documentary  History  of  New- York.  do  do  4to. 

By  the  Regents  of  the  University. 
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Reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Girard  College.    8vo. 

Reports  of  the  Building  Committee  and  Architect.     8vo. 

Lieber's  Plan  of  Education  for  Girard  College.    8vo. 

Bache's  Report  on  Education  in  Europe.     Svo. 

Tyrorfs  Discourse,  First  Anniversary. 

Digest  of  Acts  of  Assembly,  &c.,  relative  to  Girard  College. 

J,  R.  Chandler's  Address  on  opening  Girard  College. 

By  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Girard  College. 

Squier's  and  Davis'  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

4to. 
EUet's  Contributions  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  U.  S.    4to. 
Report  of  Prof.  Bache  on  the  Coast  Survey.    Svo. 
Gould's  Report  cm  the  discovery  of  Neptune.     Svo. 
Walker's  Ephemeris  of  the  Planet  Neptune.    4to. 

By  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

New-York  City  Directory,  from  1820  to  1849.    29  vols.     Svo. 

By  Daniel  Lord. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Alms  House  Commissioners  for  1847  and  8. 

2  vols.     Svo. 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors  of  the  Alms  House.    Svo. 

By  E.  C.  Corwin. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Book-binding.     Svo. 

By  E.  Walker  &  Sons. 

Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  Amer.  Antiq'n  Soc.  2  v.  Svo. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Am.  Ant.  Society. 

V    By  the  Am.  Antiq.  Society. 

Report  on  education  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University. 

By  President  Wayland. 

Bloomingdale  Asylum  Reports,  1824-27.    Svo. 
State  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  1834-1847.    Svo. 

By  Dr.  Earle. 

Speeches  and  Adi  esses,  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.    2  v.     Svo. 
Smyth's  Anniv.  Address  of  Royal  Geog.  Society.    Svo. 

By  E.  Everett. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Callipean  Society  of  Tale  College. 

8vo. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Soc.  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity  of  Yale 

College.     8vo. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  ihe  Livooian  Soc.  of  Yale  College.  8vo. 

fiy  William  F.  Poole. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Harvard  University.     Svo. 

do  do  of  the  Div.  School  Harv.  Univ.  Svo. 

do  do  to  visit  Harvard  University.    Svo. 

do  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.    Svo. 

do  of  the  Law  School.     Svo. 

Addresses  on  the  Inauguration  of  President  Sparks.    8vo. 

By  President  Sparks. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  1821  &  2,  &  1824-1838.    18  vols.  fol. 

Census  of  the  United  States  for  1840.  fol. 

Statistics  accompanying  the  census  for  1840.  fol. 

Loosey's  Laws  of  Patents  in  all  countries.    Svo. 

Yerhandlungen  d.  niedosterreichischen  Gewerb-Vereins^  1840-1848. 

mit  namen  Register,  16  pts.    Svo. 
Zeitschrift  d.  niederosterreichischen  Gewerb-Yereins,  pr.  1849.  Svo. 

By  S.  B.  Ruggles. 

Oehlenschlager?8  Levnet  fortalt  of  hanself.     2vol8.     12mo. 

Nyerup  Karakteristik  of  Christian  lY.     12mo. 

By  Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Imperial  Dictionary  of  China,  in  Chmese«  32 v.    Svo. 

Bible  and  Psalms  in   Chinese,  Dr.  Morrison's  translation,  22 v.  Svo. 

New  Testament  in  Chinese,  Dr.  Gutzlafif 's  translation.     Svo. 

St.  Mathew'  s  Gospel  in  do.  with  notes  by  Dean.     Svo. 

McYickar's  Political  Economy  trans,  into  Chinese.  Svo. 

The  Four  Books,  (Chinese  classics.) 

By  W.  A.  Macy. 

Remarks  on  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.    8?o. 
Remarks  on  Public  Libraries.  Svo. 

By  the  Author,  George  livcrmore. 
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Accoui^s  of  Didcoveries  in  the  West  until  1519,  and  of  voyages  to 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  America.  1520 — ^1573.    Syo. 

By  the  Author,  C  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Historica(l  Registers.    3v.  8vo. 

By  G.  A.  Meyers, 

Poems  by  H.  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Large  Paper.  6v.  8vo. 

By  the  Author. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the   Patent  Office,   1843  &  1845. 
1848. 

By  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Demetrius's  modern  Greek  &.  Turkish  Lexicon.  4to. 

By  F.L.  Hawks. 

Ksmpfer  Beschryving  van  Japan,    fol. 

By  J.  R.  Brodhead. 

Bush  on  the  Soul,  or  Inquiry  into  Scriptural  Psychology,  8vo. 
The  Hierophant,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Sacred  Symbols.    8vo. 

By  George  Bush. 

McCall's  History  of  Georgia.  2v.  8vo. 

Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  2y.  8vo. 

Harris's  Memoirs  of  Oglethorpe.  8vo. 

Steten's  History  of  Georgia,  vol.  1.    8vo. 

By  H.  H.  McAllister. 

Greenleafs  History  of  the  Churches  of  New- York.  l8mo. 

By  E.  French. 

• 

Congres^onal  Globe,  vol.  21,  p.  11,  and  Appendix  p.  1. 11.  2v.  4to. 

Philip  on  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  12mo. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Finance.  8vo. 

do        do        on  the  condition  of  the  Banks  in  the  U.  S.    8vo. 

By  J.  G.  Kmg. 

A  winter  in  Madeira,  and  a  summer  in  Spain  and  Florence.     12mo. 

By  W.  Holdridge. 
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Costumes  Moeurs  et  usages  de  la  Cour  de  Bourgo jne,  sous  le  R^ne 

de  Philippe  III,  dit  le  Bon.  Livriasons,  1-6. 
Letters  of  the  Ancients.  12mo.     * 

By  A.  Pell. 

Documents  connected  with  the  History  of  Ludlow  and  the  Lord's 
Marchers.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.  P.     8vo. 

By  R.  H.  Clive,  M.  P. 

New  and  complete  Dictionary  of  terms  of  Art,  Eng.  &  Dutch.  4to. 

By  J.  A.  Dix. 


Sbt»te  ^t  He^sil^ovU* 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
Of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  J^euhYork: 

The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  respectfully  present  their 
report  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1850. 

In  making  the  present  report,  as  in  those  of  the  preceding  years 
since  the  organization  of  this  commission,  the  Commissioners  have 
thought  it  to  be  proper  to  add  to  the  statement  of  their  money  trans- 
actions and  returns,  specially  required  by  law,  such  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  state  and  government  of  the  institutions 
under  their  care,  as  seems  important  to  be  made  known  to  the 
L^islature. 

The  whole  number  of  aliens,  subject  to  bonds  or  commutation, 
who  arrived  at  the  port  of  New- York  during  1850,  was  7,902  less 
than  during  the  preceding  year. 

This  decrease  arose  entirely  fix)m  the  diminished  emigration 
from  Germany,  conforming  with  the  expectation  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  last  annual  report.  The  falling  off  of 
this  class  of  emigration  amounts  to  about  one-fifth,  the  number 
of  Germans  arrivina  at  this  port  being  45,339,  against  the  55,700 
of  the  year  1849. 

The  emigration  from  Ireland  has  continued,  as  heretofore,  to 
exceed  largely  that  from  ai^y  other  country,  and  to  .increase  both 

f  Assembly,  No.  37.]  1  fu.n.2t.500C.E.] 
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numerically,  and  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  having,  exceeded  by 
21,274  the  whole  number  arriving  from  other  countries. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  to  this  port,  and  of  the  relief  afforded 
to  destitute  diseased  aliens  under  the  operation  of  this  commission, 
present  the  following  results : 

Total  number  of  passengers  landed  in  1850, •  • .  •  •       232,768 

Of  these  were  citizens, 19,972 

«  aliens, 212,796 

Natives  of  Ireland, 1 1 7,038 

<^  Germany, 45,635 

<<  other  countries, 50,223* 

These  passengers  arrived  in  1912  vessels. 

Number  in  emigrant  refine  and  hospital  on  Ward's 

Island,  1st  Jan.  1850, 1,674 

Number  bom  there  in  1850, 384 

Number  admitted  in  1850, 8,098 

Total  number  cared  for, 10,156 

Total  number  of  days  spent  in  refiige  and  hospital, . .  •  •        646,409 
Number  sent  to  anall  pox  hospital,  BlackwelPs  Island,. .  106 

Number  in  Marine  hospiltal  1  st  Jan.  1850,  • .  •  343 

Admitted  in  1850  from  the  city, 2,241 

"  «  vessels, 827 

Total  number  treated, 3^11 

Number  of  days  spent  in  hospital  by  inmates, 103,066 

Number  relieved  in  several  counties  of  this  State  and 

chargeable  to  this  commission,. .  • 6,937 

Forwarded  to  inland  places  at    the  expense  of  this 

commission,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  city  of 

New-York, 2,248 

Number  returned  to  Europe  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the 

expense  of  this  conmiission, • .  •  •  •  53 

Number  provided  with  situations  through  the  office  of 

this  commission,  (partly  estimated,)  females, •  3,000 

•For  f ortlier  partieolan  see  appendix  A. 
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Number  provided  with  situations  through  the  oflSce  of 

this  commission,  (partly  estimated,)  males, 5,000 

Number  supplied  with  lodging,  supper  and  breakfast,  ..  12,946 

Number  received  in  lodging  house  in  Chambers  street,  14,368 

Average  per  night, 43 

Of  the  above  the  males  were 8,672 

"        ^*  females  were 5,696 

Number  of  lunatics  in  city  asylum   supported  by  this 

commission,  during  the  year, 161 

Number  of  licenses  issued  to  emigrant  boarding  houses,  80 

"  "  ^*  runners, 83 

^'  «  «  bookers, 33 

The  great  amelioration  of  the  mode  of  carrying  passengers  since 
1848,  has  continued  generally  to  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  during 
the  last  year.  Some  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  foreign  vessels,  have, 
by  the  disease  and  mortality  produced  from  defective  ventilation, 
crowded  ships  and  bad  food,  strongly  attested  the  importance  of  the 
general  improvement  and  tlic  necessity  of  rigidly  enforcing  all  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  such  evils. 

From  the  fi;eneral  character  of  the  shipping  transporting  them,  and 
also  to  a  large  extent  from  their  own  character  and  means,  a  great 
part  of  (he  year  exhibited  a  better  personal  condition  of  the  passen- 
gers than  the  average;  but  during  the  latter  months  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland  has  been  of  a  necessitous 
and  suffering  class. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have,  in  various  ways,  been 
chargeable  to  the  commissioners  for  occasional  temporary  aid,  up  to 
long  continued  support  and  medical  care,  was  over  50,000,  or  above 
10,000  more  than  during  1849.  This  increase  naturally  results  from 
the  annual  increase  of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  claim  assistance 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  commutation.  In 
the  last  year,  the  necessitous  portion  of  the  emigration  for  above  three 
years  and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  claimed  assistance.  The 
whole  number  of  commuted  persons  still  living  is  probably  not  much 
less  than  one- third  more  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  persons  actually  demanding  aid  is  in 
a  less  proportion,  indicating  how  large  a  number  have  found  the  means, 
of  independence  or  self  support  since  their  arrival  on  these  shores. 
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RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES  AND  FINANCIAL  CONCERNS 

OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  funds  of  the  commission  are  now  mainly  derived  from  the 
payment  of  f  1 .50  from  each  alien  passenger^  in  commutation  for  the 
securities  required  by  the  act  of  11th  April,  1849.  There  are  some 
small  additions  to  these  receipts^  from  collections  from  bonds  given 
hy  owners  or  consignees,  or  received  from  tbem  by  compromise,  or 
for  penalties  for  violation  or  neglect  of  the  requirement  of  law,  and 
also  from  other  contingencies  of  small  amount. 

The  following  -are  the  abstracts  of  the  :fafc3ments  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  commission  under  their  several  heads  : 

Ahitract  Statement  of  Commutation  Ftund,  1850. 

Receipts. 

Balance  of  fund  on  deposit  with  the  city  chamberlain 

in  Mechanics  Bank,  January  1,  1850, $22^84  06 

'  Amount  of  commutation  money  received  from  alien 

passengers  during  the  year  1850, 316,267  00 

Amount  received  for  commutation  of  special  bonds,.  •  81  35 

^^        ^^         from  masters  and  owners  of  vessels 

for  violations  of  law, .  •  •  • 756  50 

Amount  received  for  mortgage  of  real  estate, 36,000  00 

"        **        from  trustees  of  Seaman's  Fund  Re- 
treat,   1,459  29 

Amouut  received  for  advances  made  to  orphans, 322  66 

"           "            support  of  illegitimate  children,.  66112 
*^           ^^            advances  made  to  emigrants  for 

transportation  into  the  interior, 615  27 

Amount  for  sundries,  (see  appendix  B.,) • .  •  1,847  17 

Expenses. 

For  the  purchase  of  real  estate  on  Ward's 
Island, $21,826  75 

For  the  erection  of  buildings,  improvements 
and  repairs, 24,629  65 

For  the  reimbursement  to  counties, . . .  •  •    26^736  40 
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For     reimburseraent    to    N.    Y.    Alms 

House  and  other  institutions, 13,483  46 

For  the  support  of  emigrant  Refuge,. . . •  n 3,800  04 

"          «        Office, 12,875  61 

"          «          Marine  Hospital, 61 ,440  29 

For  contingencies,  (see  appendix  C. ,) . . .  34,779  19 


369,561  39 


Balance  of  fund  in  Mechanics  Bank,  Jan.  1,  1851,. . .      $10,533  03 


Although  the  year  1850  was  entered  upon  with  an  apparent  bal- 
ance of  $22,084  in  favor  of  the  funds  of  the  commission,  as  stated 
in  the  last  annual  report,  yet  there  was  a  real  deficiency  at  this  time, 
arising  from  debts  for  lands  bought  or  contracted  for  at  Ward's 
Island,  to  be  paid  during  the  current  year,  amounting  to  $21,827  ; 
from  the  outstanding  claims  of  the  counties  for  reimbursement  of  their 
expenses  for  aliens  chargeable  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  for  the  un- 
paid balance  for  the  new  buildings  then  nearly  completed  on  Ward's 
Island  ;  and  for  the  cost  of  introducing  the  (Proton  water. 

The  augmented  demand  upon  the  funds  during  the  winter,  and  the 
probabilities  of  progressive  increase  of  the  numbers  receiving  relief 
from  the  counties,  to  be  repaid  from  the  commutation  fund,  induced 
the  board  to  represent  in  their  last  report,  their  apprehensions  of 
deficient  means  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  and  to  remark, 
that  as  such  deficiency,  should  it  occur,  would  be  caused  by  the  cost 
of  permanent  improvements,  and  a  large  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
real  estate  held  by  this  commission,  it  would  mainly  arise  from  throw- 
ing upon  the  income  of  the  current  year  the  whole  expenditures  which 
ought  (at  least  in  part)  to  be  borne  by  succeeding  years,  and  that 
any  serious  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by  enabling  the  Commissioners 
to  divide  these  charges  amongst  the  following  years  which  would 
receive  the  largest  portion  of  their  benefit.  They  therefore  suggested 
that  authority  should  be  given  by  law  to  the  Commissioners  to  borrow, 
ander  certain  restrictions,  upon  the  security  of  the  real  estate  held 
by  them,  such  sums  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
expenditures. 

In  conformity  with  this  recommendation,  an  act  was  passed  2nd 
March,  1850,  giving  authority  to  borrow  upon  mortgage  of  the  landa 
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held  by  them,  such  sums  as  might,  in  their  judgment,  be  neces- 
sary for  the  current  use  of  the  commission,  upon  the  certificate  of 
approval  of  such  loan,  and  of  the  intended  application  thereof,  by  the 
Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Attorney-General.  Under  ihis  act  an 
application  for  permission  to  borrow  on  mortgage  the  sum  of  80,000 
dollars  was  made  to  these  officers,  and  the  certificate  required  by  law 
was  granted  by  them. 

The  sum  applied  for  was  much  larger  than  was  required  for  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  commission,  but  it  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  the  current  receipts  whether  it  might  not  all  be  wanted,  during  the 
year  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  establishment,  at  Quarantine  and 
Ward's  island.  There  was  also  the  inducement  of  being  able  to  make 
a  single  arrangement  for  the  whole  sum  at  once  to  be  taken  up,  aa 
necessity  or  convenience  might  require. 

This  was  eflFected  by  a  mortgage  of  a  large  part  of  the  property 
held  by  them  for  $30,000  to  secure  the  advances  to  be  made;  and  the 
sum  of  $36,000  was  received  on  this  account  on  the  19th  July,  1850. 

That  amount  has  been  found  suflBcient,  together  with  the  current 
r^Qcipts  to  ipeet  the  immediate  expenditure,  to  be  provided  for  during 
ll^e  y^ax,  nor  has  any  further  advance  been  made  up  to  the  date  of 
the  present  report.  A  part,  at  lea&t,  of  the  remaining  $44,000  will 
be  required  for  the  service  of  the  present  year. 

But  this  necessity  of  borrowing,  even  although  an  equal  amount 
in  value  has  been  added  to  the  property  of  the  State  (^eld  by  the 
Commissioners,  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  relieving  the  emi- 
gration fund  from  all  charges  not  clearly  appropriate  to  its  objects, 
as  well  of  economy  in  its  application. 

Amongst  the  measures  of  relieving  the  fund,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  means  of  legislation,  are  the  following : 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  last  annual  report,  expressed  their 
opinion,  which  was  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  then  Attorney- 
General,  A.  L.  Jordan,  Esq.,  that  tliey  were  relieved  by  the  acts  of 
the  preceding  session  from  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  boat, 
and  wages  of  the  boatmen  employed  by  the  health  officer  for  the 
Vicious  quarantine  purposes,  which  expenses  had  formerly  been  ex- 
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pressly  chargeable  upon  theComiaissioners.  But  a  claim  having  been 
Vnade  by  Dr.  Whiting,  the  last  health  officer,  for  the  expenses  for 
these  objects,  ad%'anced  by  him,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  this  district,  in  an  amicable  suit. 

Upon  the  case  submitted,  the  court  decided  that  the  former  pro- 
"visions,  requiring  the  payment  from  the  Commissioners,  were  not 
abrogated  by  the  subsequent  legislation,  which  did  not  expressly 
repeal  them.  It  is  now  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration 
•of  the  Legislature,  whether  the  support  of  the  boat  and  boatmen 
^a?ed  by  the  health  officer,  in  his  visits  of  inspection,  for  the  general 
()urposesof  preserving  the  public  health  and  enforcing  the  quarantine 
regulations,  is  not  a  chaise  iinmediately  appertaining  to  the  officiaf 
<luties  of  the  health  officer,  anS  so  remotely  affecting  the  objects  for 
which  the  commtitatioii  fund  is  constituted,  that  it  should  be  relieved 
from  this  and  from  any  similar  claim  which  may  hereafter  occur,  by 
«  specific  enactment  that  the  health  officer  should  not  be  entitled  to 
any  fees  or  allowances  for  the  duties  required  by  law  to  be  performed 
by  him,  or  ibr  any  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties, 
*other  than  the  fees  anw  by  law  specifically  allowed. 

By  the  act  of  the  10th  April,  1850,  the  commutation  money  of 
41-50,  authorized  to  be  paid  instead  of  bonds  for  each  alien  passenger 
itrrivingat  this  port,  is  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  health  commissioner^ 
whose  receipt  thereof  is  made  a  discharge  from  the  requirement  of 
bonds  from  owners  or  consignees. 

The  health  commissioner  is  required  to  pay  over,  daily,  the  monies 
-80  received  to  the  city  chamberlain,  (as  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,) 
with  an  account  thereof.  As  a  compensation,  in  lieu  of  fees  and  per 
^Dtage^  the  health  commissioner  receives  by  law  a  salary  of  $3,500 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  emigration.  No  other 
^uty  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  expressly  required  of  this  officer  hj 
law  j  though  it  may  be  a  legal  inference  that  be  should  take  all  the 
proper  precautions  and  means  needed  to  ensure  the  coilectioa  of  the 
«um,  for  the  receipt  of  which  he  is  so  liberally  paid. 

During  the  last  twelvemonth  a  loss  has  occurred  to  the  fund  of 
^,102.50,  by  reason  of  repeated  non-payments  of  commutation  for 
passengers  who  had  arrived  in  several  foreign  vessels,  consigned  to  a 
house  which  has  since  become  insolvent. 
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It  therefore  appears  that  the  intervention  of  the  health  commit- 
etoner,  as  a  receiving  officer  at  a  large  compensation,  adds  nothing  to 
the  ccrtVmty  or  efficiency  of  the  collection.  The  other  duties  of  the 
health  commissioner  relate  to  the  general  concerns  ef  the  public- 
health,  v^ithout  any  immediate  connection  with  the  concerns  of  this 
commission. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted,  whether  the  rights  and  iir- 
terests  of  the  fund,  collected  for  a  specific  object,  under  strict  con- 
stitutional inhibition  against  its  diversion  to  any  other  object,  would 
not  be  consulted  by  releasing  the  Commissioners  of  emigration  from 
the  payment  of  this  officer's  salary,  and  authorizing,  by  law,  the 
money  paid  for  commutation  to  be  received  by  some  person  specially 
delegated  by  the  board,  and  under  their  immediate  inspection^. 

This  duty  could  be  safely  assigned  to  some  person  charged  with 
other  duties,  with  some  additional  compensation,  so  that  a  saying  of 
near  $3,000  might  be  made  to  this  fund,  now  scarcely  suffiient  for 
its  legitimate  purposes. 

The  health  commissioner's  compensation  for  his  other  duties,  not 
touching  the  concerns  of  this  commission,  should  be  paid  from  some 
other  quarter. 

The  greatly  decreased  proportion  of  patients  at  the  Marine  Hospital 
since  the  change  of  that  establishment,  from  a  general  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  all  who  had  paid  hospital  or  commutation  money,  to 
a  quarantine  establishment  for  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  has 
led  the  Commissioners  to  the  belief  that  some  economical  changes 
might  be  made  by  law,  without  detrinient  to  the  public  service. 

The  number  of  the  assistant  physicians  is  now  fixed  permanently 
at  four  throughout  the  year,  whilst  the  actual  service  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year  can  be  competently  discharged  by  the  chief, 
with  two  assistants. 

Such  a  modification  of  the  law  respecting  the  Marine  Hospital 
might  be  made  as  to  reduce  the  fixed  number  of  assistants  to  two, 
with  the  authority  to  employ  increased  medical  aid  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  also  submitted,  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  whether 
a  reduction  may  not  be  properly  made  in  the  salary  of  the  physician 
of  the  Marine  Hospital. 
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An  important  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
has  been  made  in  the  past  year,  in  distributing  handbills  of  ^^  Advice 
to  Emigrant  Passengers"  at  quarantine,  on  board  of  vessels  as  they 
arrive. 

This  service,  formerly  costing  some  $1,200  per  annum,  is  now 
ipade  part  of  the  duty  of  the  quarantine  boatmen,  and  which  the 
health  officer  kindly  volunteered  to  supervise. 

EMIGRANT  REFUGE  AND  HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT  ON 

WARD'S  ISLAND. 

After  the  new  organization  of  the  Quarantine  Department  at 
Staten  Island,  under  the  act  of  April  11,  1849,  which  restricted  the 
reception  of  patients  into  the  Marine  Hospital  mainly  to  those  afflicted 
with  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  the  increase  of  medical  and 
surgical  patients  at  Ward's  Island,  frequently  amounting  to  one  half 
the  number  of  emigrants  received  there,  required  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  medical  service  of  the  emigrant  hospital  on  that 
Island.  This  demand  was  at  first  met,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  an- 
nual report,  by  the  division  of  the  duties  of  superintendent  from  the 
medical  charge,  and  the  appointment  of  a  resident  physician  in  chief, 
with  such  medical  assistants  as  the  number  of  patients  from  time  to 
time  might  render  necessary.  This  system  went  into  operation  in 
June,  1849,  and  was  continued  above  &  year.  But  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  became  gradually  convinced  that  whatever  might  be 
the  fidelity  or  ability  with  which  it  was  administered,  it  could  not 
supply  the  efficient  service  required  by  a  hospital  unsurpassed  in 
number,  and  in  variety  of  cases,  by  any  establishment  in  this  country^ 
containing  not  less  than  six  hundred  patients,and  generally  from  seven 
to  nine  hundred,  requiring  the  aid  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  in 
every  department  of  medical  science.  For  a  small  sanitary  estab- 
lishment, or  in  one  specially  devoted  to  any  single  class  of  maladies, 
such  as  insanity,  or  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  plan  of  a  single  head, 
it  was  admitted,  had  its  advantages  and  efficiency.  But  they  thought 
th'it  the  variety  of  diseases,  and  numerous  patients  under  their  charge 
demanded,  in  order  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  present  advanced 
state  of  professional  science,  a  variety  of  ability  and  experience,  med- 
icaly  surgical,  obstetrical,  or  relating  to  diseases  of  the  eye  or  other 
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organs,  wbich  have  within  the  last  thirty  years  become  separate 
branches  of  study,  such  skill  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  combined  in 
any  one  individual.  Even  the  combination  of  high  medical  knowl- 
edge, with  that  superior  surgical  skill  constantly  required  in  a  hospi- 
tal of  the  extent  of  that  on  Ward's  Island  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
when  found,  can  seldom  be  commanded  for  hospital  service  exclusive- 
ly at  the  cost  of  relinquishing  honorable  and  lucrative  private  prac- 
tice. Another  practical  evil  was  found  in  the  system  of  the  single 
physician  in  chief,  in  the  occasional  interruption  of  the  services  of 
that  ollicer  by  illness,  or  any  other  of  the  casualties  of  Ufe,  when 
the  service  was  compelled  to  be  supplied  by  such  aid  as  could  be 
procured  on  the  emergency.  Morever  there  are  great  and  obvious 
advantages,  to  be  del  ived  by  an  unprofessional  board  administering 
the  concerns  of  a  large  sanitary  establishment,  from  being  able  to 
command  and  rely  upon  the  advice  of  several  men  of  professional 
standing  and  experience,  who  by  consultation  and  comparison  of  opin- 
ion would  be  likely  to  indicate  the  most  efficient  system  of  hospital 
practice,  and  upon  whose  opinion  in  all  matters  of  emergency  they 
might  rely  with  more  confidence  on  their  part,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  public,  than  they  could  upon  the  views  of  any  single  chief  phy- 
sician. 

The  experience  of  several  of  the  largest  and  best  managed 
hospitals  of  New-York,  and  other  great  cities,  has  shewn  that  by 
appointing  a  sufficient  number  of  practising  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  divide  the  higher  hospital  duties  among  them  in  rotation,  without 
sacrificing  or  abandoning  their  private  practice,  professional  talent  of 
a  higher  order  in  every  branch,  could  be  commanded  for  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  destitute.  The  regular  visits  of  such  a  body  of 
practitioners,  directing  the  practice  in  each  case,  or  for  the  perform- 
ance of  surgical  operations,  aided  by  the  constant  attendance  of 
younger  but  well  educated  physicians,  constantly  resident  in  the 
establishment,  thus  secure  to  the  humblest  class  of  pali^nts^  a  degree 
of  medical  care  and  skill  noways  inferior  to  that  bestowed  on  tl»e 
most  opulent  patient. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  which  has  prevailed,  with  universal 
approbation,  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  New- York  hospital  in 
Jhis  city,  and  which  has  been  more  recently  introduced  into  the 
Bellevue  hospital.    A  similar  plan  has  for  years  been  followed  in  the 
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best  institutions  of  this  sort  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  governed  public  hospitals  of  Paris, 
London  and  Dublin. 

When  hospitals  thus  managed  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
city,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  the  required  attendance  can  be 
given  by  physicians  without  a  serious  interference  with  their  private 
practice,  it  is  found  that  the  professional  standing  given  by  connexion 
with  a  great  public  institution,  the  experience  there  gained,  and  the 
facilities  of  public  and  private  instruction  afforded,  render  such  places 
so  desirable  that  they  are  accepted  and  often  eagerly  sought  for, 
without  any  direct  pecuniary  compensation. 

After  deliberate  examination  of  the  operation  of  this  system  in 
several  institutions,  the  Commissioners  determined  to  apply  it  to  the 
Ward's  Island  hospital.  It  was  however  ascertained,  on  further  in- 
quiry, that  the  distance  of  Ward's  island  from  the  city,  and  the  addi- 
tional delay  in  crossing  to  it,  would  subject  the  regular  visiting  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  to  some  expense,  and  such  a  demand  upon  their 
time,  as  to  interfere  largely  with  the  hours  customary  for  professional 
visits  in  private  practice,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  entirely  gra- 
tuitous attendance  cheerfully  given  to  city  establishments,  could  not 
be  relied  upon  permanently  or  regularly. 

But  it  was  found  that  this  diBBculty  could  be  obviated  by  offering 
some  pecuniary  compensation,  not,  in  the  aggregate,  much  exceeding 
the  expenditure  for  medical  services  under  the  former-  system,  (in- 
cluding that  paid  for  occasional  services,)  and  which  though  small  in 
proportion  to  the  services  rendered  by  each  physician  and  surgeon, 
would  place  those  attending  at  Ward's  island,  on  nearly  the  same 
footing  with  those  attending  quite  gratuitously  at  the  institutions  in 
or  near  the  city. 

The  compensation  was  fixed  at  $600  per  annum  to  each  visiting 
physician  and  surgeon.  The  plan  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  commenced  their  duties 
on  the  1st  September  last : 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hosack,  Dr.  G.  Wilkes, 

Dr.  J.  M.  Carnochan,  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams, 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bowen,  Dr.  Wm.  Macneven, 
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Dr.  Simon  Habel,  Dr.  Ernest  Scbilling, 

Dr.  H.  G.  Cox,  Dr.  George  Ford. 

The  order  of  visitation  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  atten- 
dance of  at  least  two  physicians  and  one  surgeon  every  day;  the 
time  spent  by  them  mast  of  course  vary  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  but  it  has  thus  far  been  found  that  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  these  visits  by  the  three  on  duty  amounts  to  an  average  of 
about  thirteen  hours  a  day,  or  about  four  hours  and  a  half  each.     By 
the  careful  classification  of  the  patients,  the  division  of  the  surgical 
from  the  medical  duties,  and  the  assignment  of  the  lying-in  wards 
and  those  containing  children  affected  with  diseases  to  which  their 
age  and  condition  are  specially  subject,  (as  diseases  of  the  eye,)  to 
physicians  who  have  specially  directed  their  attention  to  those  ob- 
jects,  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  aid  which  the  present  state  of  medical 
and  surgical  skill  can  contribute,  has  been  secured  for  the  service  of 
this  establishment.  ^ 

Four  house  physicians  and  two  house  surgeons,  with  a  medica] 
assistant  to  each,  have  also  been  appointed,  who  reside  on  the  island 
and  attend  to  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  and  the  administration  of 
medicines,  under  the  ilirection  of  the  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons. 
They  receive  no  emolument  other  than  board  and  washing,  being 
selected  from  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  being  however 
graduates  and  recommended  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  medical 
board  after  examination.  The  advantages  of  professional  experience 
to  be  obtained  by  attendance  on  hospital  practice  on  an  extensive 
scale,  for  a  year  or  two,  will  unquestionably  secure  for  this  hospital 
as  it  has  always  done  in  similar  establishments,  a  regular  supply  of 
competent  and  faithful  officers. 

The  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  also  constitute  a  medical 
board  for  the  superintendence  of  the  practice  and  hygiene  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  for  consultation  among  themselves,  and  advice  to  the 
Commissioners  or  their  committees,  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
health  and  physical  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  In 
addition  to  this  arrangement  for  regular  professional  services,  the 
experience  of  other  hospitals  recommended  the  appointment  of  some 
consulting  physicians  and  surgeons,  gentlemen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing and  experience,  upon  whom  the  Commissioners  or  the  medical 
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board  might  rely  for  advice  when  specially  consulted.  This  was 
carried  into  eflFect  by  the  appointment  of  Drs.  Thomas  Coch  and  Ed- 
ward Delafield  as  consulting  physicians;  and  Drs.  Alexander  H. 
Stevens  and  J.  Kearny  Rodgers  as  consulting  surgeons.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  rule  that  these  officers  ^' shall  be  invited  to  attend  all  capital 
operations  ;  that  they  shall  visit  the  establishment  at  Ward's  island 
when  requested  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  committees,  and  re- 
port their  opinion  as  to  the  state  and  management  of  the  hospitals, 
and  whenever  requested  shail  meet  the  board  for  special  advice  and 
consultation." 

The  system  as  above  described  went  into  full  operation  on  the  1st 
September,  1850,  and  so  far  as  the  experience  of  nearly  five  months 
can  test  it,  the  expectations  entertained  by  most  of  the  Commissioners 
have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  last  four  months  of  1850, 
with  those  of  the  same  period  in  1849,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  of  about  one-sixth,  there  being  no  particular 
epidemic  prevailing  at  either  period.  This,  however,  may  be  the 
result *of  circumstances  other  than  the  change  of  system. 

A  more  satisfactory  result  has  been|prcsented  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  weekly  visits  of  their  committees  and  the  occasional  visits  of 
others  of  them,  in  the  generally  improved  appearance  and  service  of 
the  hospital  wards,  and  particularly  in  the  great  diminution  of  oph- 
thalmia which  had  hitherto  afflicted  the  emigrant  children,  and  the 
entire  disappearance  of  its  more  malignant  form. 

The  improvements  last  year  in  the  buildings,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Croton  water,  have  proved  highly  beneficial,  but  there  is  still 
a  deficiency  of  hospital  accommodation  sufficient  for  due  classifica* 
tion  of  disease  whenever  there  comes,  us  at  present,  any  considerable 
increase  of  patients. 

Buildings  of  a  more  durable  material,  less  combustible,  and  affi^rd- 
iog  greater  comfort,  are  also  extremely  desirable. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  hospital  practice  it  is  proper  to 
add,  that  during  the  last  autumn  certain  charges  were  made,  in  some  city 
papers, in  relation  to  post  mortem  examinations  and  dissections.  These 
were  examined  by  a  committee  of  this  board  and  aAerwards  by  the 
grand  jury. 
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In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  o'  the  committee  which  was  sustained 
by  this  board,  these  charges  were  either  groundless  or  grossly  exag- 
gerated, with  the  exception  of  one  act  of  some  of  the  younger  medica^ 
assistants.  This  was  punished  by  the  dismissal  or  suspensi?n  of  the 
offenders. 

The  decision  of  the  Commissioners  was  supported  by  the  grand 
jurj',  after  a  delibeiate  and  protracted  investigation.  The  details  of 
this  transaction  ar^  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  documents  herewith 
submitted.     (See  appendix  D.) 

The  Commissioners  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  it  might  be  practi- 
cable, to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  law  of  1849  regulating  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  which  specially  appropriates  that 
establishment  to  the  reception  of  persons  attacked  by  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases.  This  has  /been  done  to  a  very  great  degree,  as 
to  all  such  diseases  and  completely  so  as  to  several  classes  of  malig- 
nant disease,  such  as  small  pox.  But  with  every  precaution  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  keep  Ward's  Island  free  from  all  malig- 
nant diseases,  especially  from  typhus  fever. 

This  freqently  makes  its  appearance  amongst  persons  sent  to  the 
Island  with  the  apparent  symptoms  of  other  diseases,  or  from  mere 
destitution  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  crowded  ships.  On  this 
account,  the  number  of  such  patients  has  been  much  larger,  and  the 
consequent  expense  of  the  hospitals  (typhus  fever  patients  being  of 
the  most  expensive  class  in  their  proper  <^re)  greater  than  might  be 
estimated.     Several  wards  have  been  assigned  to  these  diseases. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  New- York  Hospital,  persons  charge- 
able to  this  commission,  taken  ill  in  the  night,  or  incapable  from  any 
sudden  casualty  of  being  removed  from  the  city,  are  received  at  that 
institution,  at  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners,  for  such  time  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  demand ;  all  those  who  can  be  removed  with- 
out danger  being  sent  to  Ward's  Island  or  the  Marine  Hospital  with- 
out delay. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  governors  of  the  alms  house,  the  in- 
sane emigrants  chargeable  to  this  fund  are  received  and  taken  care 
of  at  the  asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island. 
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The  spacious  brick  building  for  a  wash  house  with  drying  rooms, 
baths  &c.  has  been  campleted.  Its  original  plan  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  so  as  to  admit  of  various  other  uses  of  the  building 
in  the  additional  apartments. 

The  carrying  the  Croton  water  across  the  broad  and  deep  channel 
which  separates  Ward's  Island  from  Manhatten  Island,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  expense  of  the  work,  although  large,  has  been  amply 
compensated  by  the  numerous  advantages  of  health  and  co.mfort 
which  it  affords.  The  superintendence  and  execution  of  this  valuable 
and  difficult  work  was  one  of  the  last  of  \he  many  zealous  and  use^ 
ful  services  rendered  to  this  commission  by  our  late  lamented  col- 
league, David  C.  Colden. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  annual  report  of  1849  informed  the 
Legislature,  that  some  of  their  buildings  on  Ward' s  Island  were 
erected  on  leased  property  and  expressed  the  "  hope  that  by  the  time 
the  lease  of  the  ground  expires,  the  parties  from  whom  we  hold  it 
may  be  induced  either  to  extend  the  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years,  or 
sell  the  land  to  us  at  a  fair  price."  This  lease  bus  now  expired  and 
the  parties  owning  the  land  have  kindly  and  generously  offered  to 
convey  it  to  the  Commissioners  in  fee  provided  the  latter  will  convey 
to  them  in  exchange  a  similar  quantity  of  land  so  situated  as  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  factory  property,  and  upon 
the  Commissioners  paying  a  Fum  of  money  sufficientsto  erect  a  build* 
ing  similar  to  the  factory  and  in  the  same  condition  that  was,  when 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Commissioners,  an  allowance  of 
rent  or  interest  being  made  for  the  time  which  will  be  required  to 
erect  such  a  building. 

The  Commissioners  are  now  the  owners  of  land  upon  Ward's  Island, 
which  they  could  spare  without  serious  inconvenience,  and  which 
would  satisfy,  it  is  thought,  the  owners  of  the  leasehold  premises, 
•who  have  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  benevolent  public  institu- 
tion. The  Commissioners,  however,  are  not  authorized  to  sell  or  ex- 
change lands  and  will  need  that  additional  power  in  order  to  effect 
the  above  arrangement.  A  power  to  mortgage  was  given  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  1850,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  Comp- 
troller, and  Attorney  General,  and  the  power  to  sell  or  exchange 
might  properly  be  granted  under  the  same  limitations. 
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MARINE  HOSPITAL  AT  STATEN  ISLAND. 

This  institution  does  not  for  the  past  year  exhibit  the  same  accu- 
mulation of  patients  as  in  former  years. 

The  unusual  health  of  emigrants  arriving  during  the  past  year,  in 
connection  with  the  law  of  1849,  which  permits  admission  into  this 
hospital  of  those  persons  only  who  are  affected  with  contagious  or 
infectious  disease,  has  produced  this  favorable  result.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  the  summer  the  small  hospital  buildings  have  been 
closed,  and  the  main  edifices  were  alone  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  sick.  And  the  Commissioners  began  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  latter  would  be  henceforth  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  Since 
the  expiration  of  last  year,  however,  the  number  of  patients  has 
increased  from  about  175  to  more  than  500,  and  all  the  hospitals  are 
again  in  occupation. 

The  Commissioners  respectfully  refer  the  Legislature  to  their  report 
of  last  year  under  the  head  of  Marine  Hospital,  in  which  are  pointed 
out  numerous  defects  in  the  law  regulating  this  institution.  Once  or 
twice  during  the  past  year  these  defects  have  produced  difficulties  in 
this  hospital,  at  which  the  Commissioners  could  not  but  feel  much 
regret.  The  chief  physician  and  his  assistants  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Senate  for  an  unlimited  term,  without  any  control. being 
reserved  by  law  over  them  except  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
lature.  No  matter  what  neglect  of  duty  may  exist  or  impropriety  be 
committed,  theire  is  no  power  reserved  to  suspend  or  dismiss  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  This  is  an  omission  which,  if  not 
supplied,  may  be  the  cause  of  great  evil. 

To  the  physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital  is  given  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  sanitary  treatment  of  the  patients ;  yet  the  assist- 
tant  physicians  alone  have  the  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  nurses  and  orderlies  ;  a  power  which,  in  many  cases,  may  mate- 
rially interfere  with,  if  not  utterly  prevent,  the  intended  control  by 
the  physician  in  chief. 

The  §  3,  of  the  Laws  of  1850,  authorizes  the  Commissioners  to 
take  charge  of  the  property  of  infant  emigrant  orphans  whose  parents 
have  died  on  the  voyage  or  at  the  hospitals.     Many  adults  die  at  this 
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inttitation  leayii^  property  of  various  value,  from  twenty-five  cents 
upwards.  The  large  majority,  however,  is  of  sums  so  small,  that  if 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  pubUc  administrator,  they 
wouId][be  entirely  consumed  in  paying  surrogate's  expenses  and  com- 
missions of  administrator.  Considerable  time  also  must  elapse 
before  he  can  settle  his  accounts  and  pay  over  balances,  if  any,  to 
next  of  Inn.  In  the  interim  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  property 
and  its  avails  have  proceeded  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
money  belonging  to  the  poorest  is  thus  kept  from  them  and  passes 
into  the  city  treasury.  The  Commissioners  therefore  suggest  the 
propriety  of  conferring  upon  them  the  same  power  over  the  property 
of  all  emigrants  dying  on  the  voyage  or  in  thier  institutions,  as  tbey 
now  have  over  the  property  belonging  to  .infant  orphans. 

The  Commissoners  have  caused  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  the 
recovery  of  the  wharf  and  ground  under  water  at  Staten  Island,  long 
used  by  the  Richmond  turnpike  company,  and  have  every  reason  to 
expect  a  favorable  result.  The  court  of  last  re^rt  has  already 
decided  the  principle  involved  in  the  case.  The  wharf  and  ground 
are  of  great  value  and  of  importance  to  the' Commissioners. 

« 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE  AND  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

The  increasing  number  of  persons  demanding  the  aid  and  advice 
of  the  commission,  and^the  widely  extended  knowledge  of  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposal  of  laborersc,  aused  the  present  office 
accommodation  of  the  board  to  become  so  crowded  with  emigrants, 
laborers,  and  employers,  as  to  render  additional  accommodations 
necessary.  Accordingly  «a  large  double  building  No.  25  and  27 
Csmal  street,  was  hired  in  December  last  for  the  purposes  of  anj^ntel- 
ligence  office  and  labor  exchange,  at  which  place  emigrants  desiring 
work,  and  persons  desiring  laborers  of  any  description,  have  ample 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  their  wishes,  even  with  the  limited 
means  heretofore  possessed  useful  employment  and  means  of  self 
support  have  been  procured  for  over  8,000  emigrants  during  the  past 
year,  through  the  agency  of  the  commission,  and  with  the  additional 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Canal  street  establishment,  it  is  believed  that 
a  still  greater  proportionate  amount  of  service  will  be  rendered  to 
them,  and  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  laboring  interests  of 
the  country.    It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  knowledge  of  this  branch 
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of  our  opexatimui  ahpuld  be  as  iridely  extended  aa  po^bleibat  ill 
eo^grant^  who  need  labor  or  laborers  mayrbpow  where  they  can  nost 
certainly  be  provided,  Iree  of  cost  to  €»tber  party. 

Agencies  haye  been  established  in  several  places  in  this  said  otiier 
States,  through  means  of  which  farmers  and  others  have  been  sujqilaed 
i^ith  laboring  hands  of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  intended  to  iacceaae.the 
number  of  such  agencies  as  circumslancfs may  from  tinae  to  timace- 
4#re. 

All  of  which  ia  xespi^ctf  uUy  submitted. 

G.  C.  VERPtAWJK, 
SAMUEL  SMITH, 

Mayor  of  the  city  ofBroMyn. 
A.  R.  LAWRENCE, 

ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
CYRUS   CURTISS, 
C.  S.  WOODHULL, 

Mayor  of  the  city  ofJfevhYork. 
JOHN  E.  DEVELIN, 
ADOLPH  RODEWALD. 


CUy  and  County  of  Jfew-York^  ss : 

O,  C.  Verplanck,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Cyrus  Cuitisa,  Abau  £•  Iaw- 
fence,  and  Samuel  Smith,  Commissioners  of  Em^^tion,  being  duly 
sworn,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  section  10  of  an  act 
entitled  ^^  An  act  for  the  protection  of  emigrants  arriving  in  the  Sti^ 
of  New-York,"  passed  11th  April,  184S,  depose  and  say,  each  for 
himself,  that  the  report  annexed  is  correct  to  the  best  of  their  knowl* 
edge,  information  and  belief  of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
he  hath  not  directly  or  indirectly  been  interested  in  the  business  of 
boarding  emigrants,  in  the  transportation  of  any  emigrant  passengers 
through  any  portion  of  the  interior  of  this  country,  nor  has  made  or 
repeived,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  gain,  profit  or  advantage,  by  or 
through  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  granting  of  any  contract  or 
contracts  herein,  or  licenses,  privilege  or  privileges,  or  the  employ- 
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ment  of  any  officer,  servant,  or  agent,  mechanic^  laborer^  or  oter 
person  in  the  business  under  the  control  of  the  said  CtmmissionerB. 

SAMOiJL  SMlTtt, 
-Br-JHayor  of  (he  (Xty  ofBrooktyn. 

G.  C.  VEI«>LA1!^CK, 

ROBERT  B.  MflrrURN, 

CYRUS  CURTttSS. 

SMM  btefotti  me  this  SOth  day  \ 
of  January^  I8&1.  ) 

A.  K.  Lai^h-eiyce  aMnitd  ib  tMt  rei^oit  as  far  as  it  g6es,bi(t  cdn^ei^jb 
it  esdesitiaUy  defe^tfre  iti  tfot  i^ires^iiting'a  i^ew  of  the  ihMUBi(^i^(^'df 
{he  rt^bttrei^s  nlet^amry  to  defray  the  etpenVlittere)3  6f  l!he  CoikiJi^ 
sion^tildoiltalSiig'ati^ he  believes,  to  more  than  one-tHiifd  of  l9i^  f)f« 
ceipts. 

The  Prerident  of  the  German  Society  having  lefi  this  cit jr  for  l^ew- 
Orleans  sometime  before  the  completion  and  adoption  of  the  report 
has  not  yet  had  an  oppbrtuhityof  joining  in  the  affidavit  required  by 
law;  but  bemg  apprised  of  the  substance  of  tiie  r^ort  he  hasan- 
thoiizedy  by  letter,  his  name  to  added  to  die  signatures  thereaf. 
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Jolm  B.  Develift  of  the  city.of  Nei^-York^  dne'of  the  OoittttiiisiM- 
esB  of  Eodgratiotty  being  duly  sworn  si^s,  that  the  preceding  r^pcM 
10  oorrect,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledg^9  information  and- belief  of 
thia  deponent ;  and  this  deponent  further  saith  that  he  hath  not  direct- 
ly  or  indirectly  been  interested  in  the  business  of  boardbg  emigraatSi 
in  the  transportation  of  any  emigrant  passengers  through  any  portion 
of  the  interior  of  this  country,  nor  has  he  received  directly  or  indi- 
rectly any -gain,  profit  or  advantage  by  or  through  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  the^'granting  of  any  contract  or  contracts  herein  or  licenses^ 
privilege  or jprivileges,  or  the  employment  of  any  officer,  servant  or 
agent,  mechanic,  laborer  or  other  person  in  the  business  under  the 
control  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

JOHU  E.  DEtELll*. 

Sworn  this  4th  day  of  Feb., ) 
1851,  before  me,         { 

Fb.  W.  Bloosoood,  CSmh.  of  Deeds. 
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Statb   of   Nsw-Tobx.       } 
OUy  and  county  nf  Jfeuhiark.  ) 

Ghregory  tKlloiii  of  the  dty  of  Kew-Tork,  President  of  the  Iridi 
emigrant  sodetj,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  CommiBsioners  of  em- 
igration^  ex  officio,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  not  being 
able  to  swear  to  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  report,  yet  that  he 
hath  not,  directly  or  indirectly  been  interested  in  the  bnsines?  of 
boarding  emigrants,  in  the  transportation  of  any  emigrant  passenger 
through  any  portion  of  the  interior  of  this  country,  or  had  made  or 
received,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  gain,  profit,  or  advantage,  by 
or  through  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  granting  of  any  contract  or 
contracts  therein  mentioned,  or  license,  privilege  or  privileges,  or  the 
employment  of  any  officer,  servant  or  agent,  mechanic,  laborer  or 
other  person  in  the  business,  under  the  control  of  said  Commissioners 
of  emigration.  GREGORY  DILLON. 

Sworn  this  30th  day  of  } 

in  the  year  1861,  before  me,  ) 

H.  C.  Banks,  Cam.  afDeediy 

4  New  City   Hall. 

City  and  county  of  Jfew-Tork^  ss.  "William  W.  McArdle,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  emigration,  being  duly  sworn,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  ^  10  of  an  act  entitled  an  act,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants  arriving  in  the  State  of  New-York,  passed  April 
11, 1848,  saith  that  he  hath  not,  been  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in 
the  business  of  boarding  emigrants,  or  in  the  transportation  of  any  emi- 
grant passengers  through  any  portion  of  the  interior  of  this  country, 
nor  has  he  made,  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  gain,  profit  or 
advantage,  by  or  through  the  purchase  of  suppies,  the  granting  of 
any  contact  or  contracts  herein,  or  licences,  privilege  or  privileges, 
or  the  employment  of  any  officer,  servant  or  agent,  mechanic,  laborer 
or  other  persons  in  the  business  under  the  control  of  the  said  Cam- 
missioners,  and  further  saith  not. 

WM.  M«ARDLR 

Sworn  before  me  this  ) 
January  31, 1851.    ] 

Wm.  H.  Earned,  Com.  of  Dtedi. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Statement  of  the  passengers  arriving  at  the  port  of  New-Yoik|  dnr- 
inj^e  year  1860,  -who  were  liable  to  bonds  under  the  act  of  April 
^%  1849 : 

From  Ireland, 1 17,038 

Oermanj,  ..••.. «•••.••••••••  46,536 

England, 28,163 

Scotl  and , V  ^ »  6,772 

France, , 3^62 

Norway, 3,160 

Swit^rland, • 2,380 

Wales, Ifi20 

Holland,. 1,174 

Sweden, 1,110 

West  Indies,. .....••..•»•••••••••••  664 

Italy,.. 476 

Spam , 267 

Belgium, 230 

Poland, 188 

Sardinia, •.....••....•.. 166 

Nova  Scotia, • •  • .  164 

South  America,  ...•.•••..••. •  • .  104 

Denmark, 90 

Portugal,.  .••......•. .••..•»••••.•••••  66 

Canada, ••«•••••..•••••  t^  • .  61 

Mexico,  .....•••• • » •  • • 41 

East  Indies, • •••..••.• 32 

Sicily, • 28 

Russia,  ...•...••.... •  • • 18 

China, 11 

Greece, •••• ••••••••. ••«^...  4 

Turkey, 4 

Total, 212,796 


APPENDIX  B, 


COMMUTATION  FUND  FOR  I860, 

Balance  of  fundj^n  Mechanics'  Bank  Jan.  Ist,  1850,.  •     .922|084  06 

Amount  receiYed^or  commutation  of  jbonds 
under  the  Law  of  April  11, 1849  : 

January, $189698  50 

February, 4,663  50 

March, 9,562  00 

April, 20,398  50 

May, .• 57,664  00, 

June, •22,141  50 

July, 46,662  60 

August, 31,422  60 

September, ,.    28,909  50 

October, 37,916  50 

KoTember, 21,886  50 

December, 17,473  00' 


316,267  00 


Amount  receiyed  for  Commutation  of  spe- 
cial bonds  from  consignees  of  the  follow- 
ing named  vessels : 

America, •*•        $12  60 

Coromandel,  ••••• .»• 50  00 

Western  World, 18  85 

Amount  received  from  masters  and  owners 
of  the  following  named  vessels  for  vio- 
lations of  law  : 

Centurion, $75  00 

Empire  State, 25  00 


81  36 
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Jane  Black, 75  00 

J.  E.  Williams, 76  00 

Cornelia, 36  00 

Britiflh  Queen, ^. . .  •  •  56  00 

Lord  Landon,  •••••• ••••••  75  00 

Carrack, .«. 35  00 

Western  World, ,.- . . .  101  50 

Hermann, • 26  00 

Warner, 160  00 

Onward , 50  00 

756  60 

Amount  received  for  mortgage  of  real 
estate, 36,t)00  00 

Amount  received  by  re-deposite  of  amount 
drawn  for  payment  of  real  estate, |1,000  00 

Amount  received  for  advances  made  to 

orphans, .••..•. 332  66 

Amount  received  for  support  of  illegitimate 
children,.....- 66112   * 

Amount  received  for  transportation,  being 
money  refunded  for  advances  made  to 
emigrants  for  transportation  into  the  in- 
terior,          615  27 

Amount  received  for  sale  of  empty  bar- 
rels, bones,  bottles,  &c.,  &c.,. .......         154  99 

Amount   received   from    New- York  gas 

light  CO.,  bemg  money  over-paid,  .  •  •  •  79  80 

Amount  received  for  board  of  patien<aat 

emigrant  refuge,. . .  •  •  ^ 40  50 

Amount  received  for  ferriage  on  board 
steamer  Islander, •••«  ..•.«•• ««         101  06 

Amount  received  for  over-paid .  salaries  at 
Ward's  Island, 181  04 

Amount  received  for  lodging,  ..•....•..  18  63 

"  **  postage  returned,.  ••  19  70 

"  *^  protested  draft, . . .  •  85 

^^  ^^  sale  of  medicines, . .  11  00 

^^        found  in  pockets  of  a  deceased 

patient  at  Ward's  Island, • . .  •  •  30  00 

3,326  60 


\ 
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Amoont  receired  from  trustees  of  Seamen's 
iiind  and  retreat,  for  board  and  medical 

treatment  of  seamen, 1,469  529 

Amount  receWed  for  postage  returned, ...  2  62 

Amount  received  for  board,  &c.,  of  patients 

^not  chargeable''  at  Marine  Hospital, 

Amount  received  for  separate  burials,  .  • . 

*^  ^^  sale  of  live  stock,  •  • 

«<  «  «      furniture,... 

^  "  "      medicine,... 

Amount  received  for  washing  Vlothes  of 

passMgers  and  others, 


136  63 

64  60 

12  00 

1  60 

63 

11  74 

1,678  91 

• 

1380,094  48 

1 


APPENDIX  C, 


DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  COMMISSIONERS'  OFFICE. 

Advertising,  printing  and  binding, |286  06 

Coal,  18  tons, 108  31 

Furniture, 7  25 

Gas  and  fixtures, ...^ ; ,  70  88 

Ice, 9  87 

Two  iron  safes,  .• 662  00 

Labor,  cleaning  office, •  •  •  •  •  26  00 

Postage, ;. 36  68 

Plumbing, 64  89 

Rent, 262  60 

Stationery  and  printing, 420  01              > 

Salaries  and  wages,  • • 10,944  17 

$12,875  61 

DISBURSEMENTS  TO  COUNTIES  FOR  SUP- 
PORT OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Albany  county, $3,276  01 

Broome  county, •  •  •  241  00 

Cayuga  county, •••#••••••••••••  331  96 

Columbia  county,.  •  •  • • . .  • .  48  00 

Dutchess  county, • 378  07 

Eriecounty, 3,124  86 

Fulton  county,. .  /. 20  88 

Herkimer  county, • 818  76 

Kings  county, 8,797  62 

Monroe  county,  .•••••••.    •#•«•••••••  4,922  36 

Montgomery  county, 385  63 


% 
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Niagara  couqty, $66  53 

Onondaga  county, 1,179  56* 

Orange  county, . 644  76 

Oneida  county, 979  89 

Putnam  county, ;  86  33 

Queens  county,  ..«••.. • 267  71 

Sullivan  county, ••»••» »•  2755 

Tioga  county, 81  13 

Ulster  county, 102  51 

Westchester  county, •  •  955  40 


tS6,736  40 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
AID  AND  SUPPORT  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

New-York  Alms  House  for  board  of  luna- 
tics and  treatment  small  pox  cases,.  •  •  •  $10|B32  75 

Institution  for  the  blind, 300  00 

Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 202  86 

German  society, •••••  1,702  04 

New-York  Hospital, 328  87 

BufUo  Hospital  Sisters  of  Charity, 116  94 

DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  IlMt- 
GRANT  KEFUGB  AND  REFUGE  HOSM- 
TAL  AT  WARD'S  ISLAND.     * 

Arrow  root,  1,406  lbs., ^  ••••  $MB  4B 

Ale  and  porter,  152  bbls., 763  9ft 

Alcohol,  312  gallons, .177  14 

Biscuit  and  ciackeie,  30,489  lbs., •  1,180  53 

Bread,  632,269  lbs., 16,924  00 

Bedsteads, 1,931  94 

Bedding, 2,668  46 

Blacksmithing, 543  84 

Beef  and  pork,  76  bbls., 702  57 

Buildings,  implements  and  repairs, 24,629  65 

Brandy,  235  ^lons,.^ 345  53 

Butter, 27,118  lbs.,... 4,627  57 

Boats,  oars  and  repttirs, •••••••.  104  43 
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Bathing  tubs  for  hospital, $404  75 

Bdl, 30  24 

Candles,  430  lbs., 169  28 

Coffee,8,826  lbs., 829  42 

Clothmg, 4,419  96* 

Contingent  expenses, 1,356  27 

Coffins,  1,155, 626  08 

Clocks, 58  25 

Cioton  \niter,  rent  of, 937  50 

Fixtures,  survey,  &c.,  &c.,  for  conveying 

Croton  water  to  Ward's  island, 4,697  09 

Cocoa,  650  lbs., 150  00 

Coal, 2,287  34 

Chloride  of  lin^,, •  * •  ••  118  61 

Came8oles,4, 12  00 

Drugs  and  medicines, 4,419  15 

Dry  goods,  135,324  yards, 14,524  39 

Disinfecting flttid,,««», • 33  00 

Flax  seed,  2,932  lbs., 133  33 

Fruit,  (apples,  lemons,  &c.)  •  • 328  43 

Fish,  fresh  and  salt,. 2,622  36 

Furniture, 1,33^61 

Furnaces  for  warming  hospitals, •  2,837  00 

Farina,  4,848  lbs., 408  96 

Fanning  utensils^ 113  13 

Freighton  coal, .•  435  25 

Fire  engme  and  apparatus,.  •••••••••••  772  12 

Flour,56  bbls.,... 282  43 

FUter, , 4  00 

Garden  seed,  ....•• • 45  49 

Glass  and  earthen  ware, 673  16 

Hard  and  tin  ware, « .  •  1,701  65 

Hay,  148  bales, 343  99 

Hams  and  cheese, 156  60 

Harness  and  saddlery, • 86  99 

Horses, 441  88 

Hydro-extractor, 402  00 

Hops, 17  10 

Instruments,  (surgical,)  .••••• 160  22 


% 
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Influrance, •  $996  60 

Lard,  588  lbs., 53  50 

Lamps  and  lanterns, •  •  •  153  09 

Leeches,  7,700, 660  79 

Labor, 594  85 

Lumber, 4,115  32 

Lime,  52  bbls., 78  00 

Ladders, 87  10 

'  Livestock, 956  00 

Milk,  326,768  qts., ..•  10,734  67 

Meat,  poultry  and  eggs, 22,387  46 

Molasses,  304  gallons, •  •  79  01 

Manure, 131  50 

Nails, 17985 

.   Oats,  1,163  bushels, 57111 

Oil,  (lamp,)  2,092  gallons, 2,358  66 

Postage, 370  19 

Paints,  oils  and  glazing, 616  15 

Potatoes,  2,765  bushels, 1,588  86 

Potash,  4,364  lbs., 300  15 

Pumps  and  repairs,  .•,•••'. 95  32 

Rice  and  barley,  22,967  lbs., 735  02 

Rent, • 999  25 

Rope, 8  15 

Real  estate, 21,826  75 

Refrigerators, 39  50 

Spices,  salt,  &c.,  .  •  •  • 335  86 

Sugar,  (white,)  12,315  lbs., 1,1 18  23 

«      (brown,)  41,158  lbs., 2,216  98 

Stationery  and  printing, 460  38 

Steamboat,  (contract,) 2,677  50 

Stoves,  pipe,  &c.,  &c., • 949  07 

Shoes,  5,309  pairs, 3,760  08 

Soap,  16,854  lbs., 841  35 

Sand, 26126 

Starch  and  indigo, .••<•.«•.••«  65  24 

Salaries  and  wages, •  22,195  14 

Straw,  855  bales, 1,439  82 

Scales  and  weights,  •  •  • ••••,•••  42  74 


I 
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Steam  engine, $2,000  00 

Tea, 6,038  lbs., 1,464  20 

Thread,  tape,  &c., 343  90 

Thermometers 30  33 

Vegetables, 1,039  85 

Vehicles, 346  60 

Vmegar,  lObbls,,. 37  31 

Wood ,  790  cords, 8,145  50 

Wooden  ware, c 866  48 

Wine,  437  gallons, 468  73 


UNCLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURES. 

Advertising, • « .  $158  15 

Boats,  oars,  and  repairs,  M.  H., 106  54 

Paid  Craig  &  Lane,  for  services  in  par-  - 

chasing  supplies  for  the  Institutions  at 

Ward's  Island  and  Marine  Hospital,. .  1,804  43 

Cartage, 690  03 

Conveying  sick, 729  33 

Carriage  hire, ...«  696  3i 

Searching  titles  to  lands  on  Ward's  Island,  656  67 
Costs  of  suit  in  case  of  bastardy,  and  wharf 

at  Marine  Ho^ital, 229  65 

Forwardidg,  (being  money  advanced  for 

the  transportation  of  emigrants  to  the 

interior,) •  ;• 4,963  51 

Funeral  expenses  of  employees, -  -     164  33 

Flags  for  quarantine  station,. '  26  50 

For  medical  services  in  cases  of  insanity,  ... 

and  at  N.  Y.  Hospital, 949  75 

Refunded  for  overpaid  commission  money,  43  60 

Stage  fare, *.'.•••.. 63  70 

Temporary  lodgings  and  food  *  for  emi- 

grants, 8,644  98 

Travelling  expenses,  . . .  •'.'.*•'.'  .-. .-. . .  • 163- 43 

Salary  of  Health  Commissbner,;.  ...*«.  •*  *  S,<KX>  00 
Salary  (tf  health  officer  and  deputy,  for 

examining  passengers, '.•'••••••  -  1,500  00 

[Assembly  No.  37.]  '3 


$220,266  44 
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Salary  of  agents  at  Albany ,  • $1,050  00 

"                Rochester, «80  00 

"                Bufialo, 480  Oa 

Salary  of  health  officer's  boatmen, 2,880  00 

Salary  of  bill  distributors  on  board  vessels 

at  quarantine, 712  09 

Printing,  landing,  and  stationery, •  1,018  51 

Wharf,  and  repairs  at  quarantine,  ••.•••  1,840  50 

Interest  on  loaB^. 2,011  4L 


EXPENSES  OF  MARINE  HOSPFTAL,  1860. 

Ale  and  porter,  67  bbls $416  38^ 

Arrow  root,  612  Iba., 268  6& 

Alcohol,  116}  galls., 65  32 

Bread,  149,464  lbs., 4,046  75 

Brandy,  120}  galls., ,. 164  99 

Btttter, 4,245  lbs.,  •... 713  84 

BtscuU,  2,600  lbs., 121  36 

Blacksmithing,.. •  •  154  77 

Bedsteads, .^  111  00 

Beddhig, 78  00 

Beef  and  pork,  8  bbls., 90  00 

Buildings,  repairs,  &c.,  &c., ^ 317  61 

Clothing, 224  54 

Coffins,  556, 579  49 

Coal,  294  tons, 1,385  60 

Coffee,  l,261]bs....... 130  23 

Clocks, 22  00 

Contmgent  expenses)*  •<••... • . .  •  •  179  94 

Drugs  and  medicines, .••,...•  1,031  30 

Dry  goods,  14^40|  yards, 1,746  13 

Flour,  meal,  &c.,  15  bbls., £6  44 

Ferriage  and  freight^ 250  23 

Farina,  5,712  lbs., 497  76 

Furniture, 23 1  28 

Fruity  (apples,  lemons,  &c.,). » .  •  •  33  96 

Farming  utensila, .••.........•  19  72 

Flaxseed,  609  lbs., 20  61 


$34,779  19 
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Fish,  (fresh  and  salt,) $126  86 

Glass  and  earthenware, • 142  76 

Garden  seed, 39  19 

Horse  keeping, ••••.•«•..•••••••  45  66 

Hard  and  tin  ware, 626  36 

Hay,32bales, .73.92 

Harness  and  saddlery, •••  •  .s^.  ••*•  ••••  .    .  18  61 

Ice, 666  60 

Insurance,  .  •  •  • 660  39 

Instruments,  (surgical,) •  • .    16  76 

Lamps  and  lanterns, 34  88 

Labor,. 472  38 

Leeches,  1,300, 116  12 

Lime,  17bbls., 26  50 

Lard,711bs.. 6  33 

Lumber, 794  28 

Milk,  74,662  quarts, 2,660  60 

Meat,  82,461  lbs., 4^59  22 

Mamne,  7, 2  00 

Molasses,  44  galls., 13  32 

Nails, 6  60 

Oil,  (lamp,)  883  galls., 1,011  60 

Oats,  496  bu. , 248  79 

Paints,  oils,  and  glazmg, 1,272  07 

Poultry  and  eggs, 587  60 

Postage, 174  30 

Potatoes,  818  bu., 384  60 

Pipe,(iron,) 487  68 

Pump,  (steam,)  ...*• 261  08 

Rice  and  barley,  8,871  lbs., 290  29 

Rent, 709  26 

Rope, 4  04 

Soap,  3,136  lbs., 146  69 

Sugar,  brown,  15,446  lbs., 802  38 

"     white,   1^^3    lbs., 176  36 

Steamboat,  (contract,)  • .  • 2,677  60 

Shoes,  793  pairs, 442  06 

Stoves,  pipe,  &c., • 33  05 

Stationery  and  printing,  •  •  •  •  • •  •  •  •  •  198  23 
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Spices  and  salt, •  •  •  #  * $131  16 

Straw,  (for  bedding,  132  bales,) ....\...  196  26 

Salaries  and  wages, 26,683  76 

Starch  and  indigo, *.«••  34  96 

Soap,  (soft,)  600  bbls., 261  00 

Sand, 69  60 

Tea,  1,334  lbs., !....  379  23 

Thread,  tape,  &c.,  &c., 14  06. 

Vegetables, 22  63 

Vinegar,  4  bbls.,  ..••• 9  26 

Vehicles  and  repairs, 96  60 

Wine,  629  gallons, 680  60 

Wood  ware, • 206  11 


61,440  29 
$369^61  39 


APPENDIX  D. 


The<Cominittee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  commiesion- 
.  en  of  Emigration,  to  enquire  and  report  in  relation  to  certain  abuses, 
alleged  to  have  taken  place,  as  to  the  bodies  ci  persons  who  have 
died  in  the  Hospital  and  Refuge  at  Ward's  Island, 

RSSPECTFULLY   RePORT  : 

That  on  the  morning  after  their  appointment,  they  went  to  Ward's 
Island,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  examining  into  the 
several  matters  understood  to  be  included  in  the  enquiry  given  in 
charge  to  them  ;  after  conferring  with  the  warden,  and  enquiring  as 
to  all  matters  which  had  fallen  within  his  observation  or  knowledge, 
touching  the  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the  estab- 
lishment under  his  care,  they  proceeded  to  examine  Drs.  Hosack, 
McNeven  and  Cox,  who  were  in  attendance,  the  first  as  visiting  sur- 
geon, and  the  others  as  physicians,  and  afterwards  separately  Dr. 
Camochan,  one  of  the  surgeons ;  they  also  examined  separately  the 
clerk  of  the  Hospital,  the  sexton  who  had  charge  of  the  dead  house, 
and  an  assistant,  also  two  persons  employed  on  Randall's  Island,  in 
the  burying  ground,  where'  persons  dying  on  this  island  are  interred. 

These  were  questioned  apart,  and  as  closely  as  could  be  done  where 
there  was  no  power  to  secure  any  but  voluntary  testimony,  or  to  com- 
pel attendance.  There  was  however  amongst  those  who  appeared, 
but  one  instance  of  refusal  to  answer  any  question,  and  that  (on  the 
part  of  the  clerk,)  referred  only  collaterally  to  the  main  subjects  of 
enquiry. 

The  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  establishment  at  Ward's  Island, 
are  placed  in  plain  but  substantial  separate  coffins  of  stained  wood, 
and  then  carried  to  the  dead  house,  a  secure  building  near  the  bank 
of  the  inlet  or  narrow  rocky  channel  separating  Ward's  Island  from 
Randall's  Island,  where  the  public  burymg  ground  of  the  city^  (known 
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as  Potter's  field,)  is  situated.  The  building  and  its  contents  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  sexton,  and  of  the  clerk  of  the  hospital,  nor 
can  any  body  be  removed  thence  without  their  knowledge,  nor  to  any 
place  except  that  of  the  intended  interment  without  a  violation  of  the 
rules  prescribed  by  this  Board.  The  new  by-laws  and  regulations 
passed  by  this  Board  some  weeks  ago,  have  given  additional  security 
in  this  matter,  by  positively  requiring  the  signature  of  the  physician 
who  attended  the  case,  to  the  certificate  issued  by  the  clerk,  a  pro- 
vision in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  State,  which  though  always 
directed  heretofore  to  be  followed  has  for  some  time  past  been  neg- 
lected, the  clerk  having  given  certificates  with  his  own  signature 
only,  and  the  keeper  of  Potters  Field  (so  far  as  it  appeared,)  receiv- 
ing them  without  objection. 

When  the  bodies  have  been  received  at  Potter's  field,  the  control 
and  responsibility  of  the  Board  ceases  entirely,  and  they  are  then  un* 
der  the  charge  of  the  proper  authorities  at  Randall's  Island. 

The  committee  directed  their  enquiries,  first,  as  to  the  taking  of 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  that  being  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  complaint. 

Dissiction  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  as  well  as  in  its  strict  profes* 
sional  sense,  is  understood  to  mean  the  cutting  up  and  examining 
bodies  for  anatomical  study,  tbe  bodies  being  ccunmonly  taken  to 
some  dissecting  room,  and  all  the  parts  separately  laid  open. 

Upon  the  fullest  examination  and  enquiry,  your  committee  cannot 
find  that  any  such  use  has  been  made  of  the  body  of  any  person  who 
has  died  at  Ward's  Island,  and  if  any  such  case  has  occurred  it  must 
have  been  after  the  body  had  been  duly  delivered  at  Potter's  field, 
and  by  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  persons  employed  there,  over 
whom  this  board  has  no  control. 

There  is  no  place  at  Ward's  Island  where  any  such  dissection  could 

be  made  without  publicity,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  and 

employees  and  the  evidence  was  to  us  conclusive,  that  no  dissection 

^of  that  nature,  had  been  made  on  the  island,  and  that  nobody  had 

/        been  taken  or  sent  from  there  except  to  Randall's  Island,  or  delivered 

to  the  care  of  friends. 

As  to  the  care  of  bodies  after  interment  at  Randall's  Island,  the 
committee  had  no  sufficient  means  of  enquiry,  the  keeper  of  Potter's 
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field  who  had  been  i^nt  for  not  appearing  ;  but  they  are  satisfied  tp 
leave  the  care  of  their  dead  in  the  hands  of  the  city  authorities,  where 
it  is  placed  by  law,  in  Full  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  abused.  It 
appeared  however  on  pursuing  our  inquiries  that  another  species  of 
medical  or  surgical  examination  of  the  dead  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence at  Ward'fi  Island,  and  of  this  the  visiting  surgeons  and  physi*' 
cians  neither  made  nor  used  any  concealment.  This  is  what  is  tech^ 
nically  called  post  mortem  examination,  or  examination  after-  death  of 
the  seat  of  disease  or  the  circumstances  of  the  death,  rendering  suoh 
an  inspection  of  special  benefit  to  the  living.  It  is  sometimes  Igno-^ 
rantly,  and  sometimes  intentionally  confounded  with  anatomical  dis- 
isection,  and  the  terms  ^  dissection"  and  ^'  dissected"  were  repeatedly 
used  in  reply  to  questions  to,  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  where,  upon 
fiirther  examination,  it  was  apparent  that  a  post  mortem  inspection 
was  referred  to.  This  differs  widely  from  the  dissection  of  the  body, 
being  simply  confined  to  such  incisions  as  may  lay  open  to  close  in- 
spection the  part  or  organ  specially  injured  or  affected  by  the  malady, 
and  after  such  inspection,  the  parts  are  restored  to  their  place  and 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  their  state  before  the  incision,  and  the  body 
is  then  consigned  to  the  grave.  Such  examinations  are  made  in  n^ost 
of  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  in  the  country  and  in  Europe  with- 
out any  concealment,  and  your  committee  were  informed  by  all  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  were  examined  as  well  as  since  by  other 
medical  men  of  extensive  practice  not  belonging  to  the  medical  board 
of  Ward' 8  Island,  that  they  are  very  common  in  private  practice  when 
the  case  presents  any  peculiarity  important  to  be  studied  for  medical 
improvement  or  exciting  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The 
examination  is  of  course  never  made  in  private  families  without  the 
consent  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  such 
consent  is  refused.  It  is  performed  with  all  care  and  respect  to  the 
dead,  and  takes  place  in  the  wealthiest  families,  and  sometimes  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  community,  of 
which  several  recent  instances  are  known  to  your  committee. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Carnochan,  that  the  medical  board  had  laid 
down  the  rule  for  themselves,  of  being  governed  in  all  their  post 
mortem  examinations  by  the  same  rules  as  are  established  by  usage 
or  agreement  in  private  practice  in  this  or  other  cities  They  arfe 
made  only  by  authority  of  the  superior  physician,  or  surgeon  who 
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attended  the  case,  and  always  under  tie  inspection  of  the  curator  or 
medical  oflScer  specially  charged  with  tlus  duty. 

According  to  a  book  made  out  by  the  sexton  for  his  own  use,  (for 
irhBt  purpose  did  not  clearly  appear,)  about  thirty  such  inspections 
we^  inide  between  the  1st  October  to  the  14th  November,  inclusiye, 
stYenteen  of  which  were  made  from  the  24th  Oct.  to  the  14th  No- 
tember,  inclusive,  during  which  later  period  51  persons  had  died  at 
Ward's  Island.  The  bodies  thus  examined  were  all  afterwards 
buried. 

In  the  two  cases  of  children,  which  had  been  stated  in  certain  city 
papers  to  have  been  dissected,  were  both  of  them  cases  of  such  post 
mortem  examinations.  One  of  them  died  of  a  disease  of  the  throat, 
which  was  thought  by  the  attending  physician  to  be  of  much  impor- 
tance to  examine,  for  the  purpose  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  the 
disease  and  its  treatment.  The  parts  affected  were  opened,  and  the 
examinations  made  by  Dr.  Cox,  and  afterwards  sewed  up,  the  whole 
being  done  as  the  committee  was  assured,  precisely  as  it  would  have 
been  done  in  the  chambers  of  the  wealthy  in  private  practice,  and 
without  defacing  the  body.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Carnochan,  that  this 
post  mortem  mspection  ^vas  not  only  valuable  as  to  general  medical 
skill,  but  had  resulted  in  immediate  advantages  in  the  treatment  of 
similar  cases  in  the  practice  of  the  hospital. 

The  other  was  a  peculiar  and  very  interesting  case  of  abscess,  ex- 
tending across  the  stomach,  and  affecting  the  liver  and  stomach.  This 
body  was  also  opened,  by  direction  of  Dr.  MacNeven,  who  had  at- 
tended the  case,  and  the  examination  made  in  the  manner  usual  in 
private  practice. 

Some  special  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  last  case  require  a 
fuller  statement,  but  as  they  do  not  relate  to  the  post  mortem  itself 
nor  at  all  affect  the  general  conclusions  to  which  your  committee  have 
arrived,  the  facts  will  be  examined  separately.  Examinations  of  the 
kind  which  have  taken  place  at  Ward's  Island,  would  not  have  been 
objected  to  in  any  hospital  known  to  your  committee  either  for  the 
reception  of  the  totally  indigent  or  of  the  pay  patients,  and  there  are 
very  few  intelligent  citizens  of  the  most  independent  circumstances,  who 
would  (as  all  may  infer  from  daily  experience)  hesitate  to  permit  them  to 
be  made  upon  the  remains  of  their  dearest  friends  or  children.   As  long 
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as  they  are  conducted  under  such  regulaticxis  and  inspection  as  maj 
secure  a  decent  care  of  mortal  remains  they  ought  not  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  most  fastidious,  whilst  the  practical  results  redound, 
not  on]y  to  the  general  advance  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge 
and  skill,  but  yery  often  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  living  requiring 
aid  under  similar  diseases  which  may  happen  to  prevail. 

Whatever  looseness  in  these  examina^ons  may  have  heretofore 
occurred,  it  is  believed  that  its  recurrence  will  be  prevented  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  new  rules  passed  within  the  present  month,  and  now 
in  the  press.  It  is  therefore  the  decided  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  no  impediment  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  continuing  post 
mortem  examinations  whenever  they  are  thought  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  public  benefit. 

There  is  yet  another  use  made  of  the  remains  of  the  dead,  distinct 
alike  from  regular  anatomical  dissection  and  from  simple  post  mor- 
tem examination.  This  is  the  preservation:  by  injection  or  otherwise 
of  some  part  or  organ  of  the  human  body  peculiarly  afflicted  by  dis- 
ease or  injury,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  committed  to  the  grave. 
As  such  specimens  are  desirable  only  when  they  present  some  special 
or  peculiar  means  of  instruction  to  the  student,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
grea*t  majority  of  dead  bodies  afford  nothing  which  would  tempt  the 
surgeon  to  any  such  use.  Some  cases,1iowever,  had  occurred  whi6h 
induced  the  attending  surgeon  to  retain  particular  organs  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  your  committee  could  not  learn  that  there  was  any 
secrecy  or  concealment.  On  inquiry  respecting  the  statement  made 
in  a  newspaper  publication,  as  to  a  large  portion  of  a  body  remaining 
unburied,  the  following  facts  appeared:  Dr.  Camochan  had  under 
treatment,  a  complicated  and  interesting  case  of  hernia.  After  the 
death  of  the  party  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  the  parts  for  the  use 
of  the  hospital,  as  presenting  a  peculiarity  instructive  to  the  young 
surgeon  for  the  future  treatment  of  this  distressing  malady,  to  which 
persons  employed  in  various  sorts  of  hard  labor  are  sperially  exposed. 
He  had  also  with  the  same  object  preserved  a  foot  exhibiting  a 
complicated  and  badly  treated  old  fracture.  These  parts  had  been 
left  in  the  dead-house,  but  had  been  since  removed  by  some  person 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  physicians.  When  the  committee 
went  to  the  dead-house,  the  sexton  said  that  he  had  found  them,  and 
produced  them  from  under  the  roof. 
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Such  preparations  are  made  in  very  many  public  hospitals,  and  are 
often  procured  from  private  practice.  The  practice  of  making  them 
and  the  amount  of  the  collections,  are  annually  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  published  by  some  of  our  State  institutions,  and  the  col- 
lections themselves  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  examine  them.  Of 
the  great  utility  of  such  pathological  specimens,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  humblest  citizen  may  directly  or  indirectly,  in  his 
family  or  in  his  own  person,  experience  their  benefit.  Still,  if  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Ward's  island  establishment,  it  is 
thought  that  the  preservation  of  such  morbid  oi^ans,  a  portion  of  per- 
sons dying  there,  though  taking  place  in  comparatively  few  instances 
/amongst  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  is  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
those*  immediately  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment,  it  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  decide  whether,  on  this 
ground  alone,  the  practice  should  be  disallowed  for  the  future. 

Whether  the  change  be  made  or  not,  your  committee  cannot  find 
any  ground  to  censure  what  has  hitherto  been  done. 

After  presenting  these  general  conclusions  from  the  various  ex- 
aminations on  points  referred  to  them,  it  is  proper  to  remark  briefly 
upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  younger  medical  assistants  in  re- 
spect to  one  of  these  cases.  It  is  a  matter  quite  personal  to  them, 
and  does  not  touch  either  the  mode  of  post  mortem  examinations 
ordinarly  pursued,  or  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  other  physician 
or  surgeon. 

This  occurred  as  to  the  body  of  a  boy  named  Bennett,  the  exam- 
ination of  which  has  been  above  mentioned  as  in  itself  not  only  un- 
objectionable, but  proper  and  beneficial.  The  boy  had  been  under 
treatment  by  Dr.  Macneven,  for  an  abscess  extending  across  the  ab- 
domen and  affecting  the  liver  and  stomach. 

After  his  death  on  Thursdiy,  7th  Nov.  Dr.  Macneven,  requested 
the  attending  house  physician.  Dr.  Ely,  to  have  the  body  kept  for  a 
post  mortem  examination. 

The  following  day  the  body  was  sent  with  a  certificate  of  the  elerk 
of  the  cause  of  death  (without  the  physician's  signature)  to  Randall's 
Island  for  burial.  Dr.  Macneven  having  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  bemg  able  to  examine  the  corpse,  Dr.  Ely  went  in  the 
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afternoon  to  Randall's  Island,  and  obtained  from  the  sexton  of  Pot* 
tei^s  field  the  coffin  containing  the  body  in  question. 

The  sexton  soon  after  changing  his  mind  for  some  reason  unex- 
plained (he  not  being  found  when  sent  for  by  your  committee)  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Ely  across  the  channel ,  to  Ward's  Island  and  took  back 
the  coffin  where  it  was  returned.  Dr.  Ely  determined  on  obtainbg 
the  body,  crosses  over  at  midnight,  accompanied  by  Ihe  sexton  of 
Ward's  Island,  and  it  is  said  two  other  young  physicians,  had  the 
coffin  dug  up,  Bennet's  body  taken  out,  and  after  placing  it  in  another 
coffin,  took  it  back  with  his  party  to  the  dead  house  at  Ward's  Island^ 
where  the  next  day.  Dr.  Macneven,  without  being  apprized  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  body  had  been  last  obtained,  proceeded  to  the 
post  mortem  examination,  which  was  performed  in  the  usual  way 
followed  in  private  practice,  and  the  body  was  then  left  for  re-inter- 
ment. The  hospital  clerk  refused  afterwards  to  give  a  new  certificate 
for  burial,  and  the  body  remained  in  its  coffin  in  the  dead  house  until 
Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  it  was  discovered  to  have  been  secret- 
ly removed  and  it  is  understood,  re-intered. 

Dr.  Ely,  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  these  proceedings  left  the 
Island  suddenly  whilst  the  committee  were  pursuing  their  inquiries 
without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  questioning  him. 

The  act  itself  may  not  amount  to  the  notation  of  express  law,  as 
the  body  was  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  nor  for  pecu- 
niary profit,  and  if  requested  for  a  proper  and  lawful  object  might 
under  the  rightful  authority  have  been  taken  up  and  examined  with 
perfect  publicity.  But  the  going  to  the  public  burying  ground  secret- 
ly and  at  midnight,  and  there  disintering  a  body,  are  circumstances  so 
nearly  approaching  to  infraction  of  the  law  (if  they  do  not  actually 
amount  to  it,  which  it  is  not  for  your  committee  to  decide,)  and  are 
80  capable,  if  overlooked,  to  lead  on  to  some  serious  or  habitual  abuses, 
that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  take  such 
measures  in  relation  to  the  transaction  as  may  exonerate  this  board 
from  giving  any  countenance  to  this  act,  and  what  is  of  still  more 
importance  may  restrain  other  persons  hereafter  from  similar  or  more 
serious  abuses. 

27rt  Kovemhtr.  1850. 

G.  C.  VERPLANCK. 

ADOLF  RODEWALD. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  DILLON. 


Gregory  Dillon,  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  management  of 
the  Hospital  at  Ward's  Island,  in  relation  to  the  charges  of  dissec* 
tions  and  exhumations  alleged  to  be  practised  there,  has  the  honor  to 
report : 

That,  on  Thursday  last,  the  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Yer- 
planck,  Rodewald  and  myself,  proceeded  to  Ward's  Island,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  assigned  to  us  ;  but  before  leaving  the  city,  I 
proposed  to  the  chairman  that  some  public  officer,  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  be  requested  to  accompany  us,  in  order  that  we  might 
make  a  thorough  examination,  and  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  Board 
the  facts  of  the  case,  founded  upon  legal  testimony.  I  regret  to  say 
that  my  Tiews  were  not  concurred  in.  Upon  arriving  at  the  wharf 
opposite  to  the  Island,  we  were  accDsted  by  a  gentleman  who  rep- 
resented himself  to  be  a  reporter  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of 
the  city,  and  desired  to  have  the  permission  of  the  conmiittee  to  at- 
tend the  investigation.  Believing  that  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic cannot  be  too  frequently  called,  or  to  closely  directed,  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  institutions — ^particularly  to  one  so  distant  and 
so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  that  on  Ward's  Island — ^I  was  desirous 
that  the  reporter  should  be  admitted,  but  was  overruled  by  my  asso- 
dates  of  the  committee.  Immediately  after  our  arrival  on  the  Island, 
we  commenced  the  investigation,  by  examining,  orally,  three  of  the 
visiting  physicians — Drs.  MacNevin,Cox  and  Hosack — ^the  Hospital 
clerk,  Mr.  P.  Coghlan  ;  the  sexton,  John  Faly  5  James  Doyle,  patient 
in  the  tenth  shanty  ;  and  Matthew  Gilmore,  assistant  sexton  on  Ran- 
dall's Island. 

It  would  encumber  this  report,  and  extend  it  to  an  unnecessary 
length  were  I  to  give  in  detail  the  examinations  thus  made.  I  have 
accordingly  annexed  them  to  this  report,  that  the  board  may  refer  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  decidmg  whether  they  justify  the  conclu- 
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moos  to  which  I  have  arrived.  It  is  my  opinion^  as  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  that  the  charges  of  improper  conduct  in  the  manage- 
ment at  Ward's  Island  to  which  the  attention  of  the  board  has  been 
drawn,  and  which  the  committee  was  bound  to  investigate,  have  not, 
in  any  degree,  been  exaggerated,  but  are  strictly  true.  The  board 
'  will  recollect  that  I  strenuously  opposed  the  new  plan  for  the  re-or- 
ganization of  the  medical  department  ^  at  the  island,  and  that  I  fre- 
quently urged  as  a  radical  objection,  that  it  would  open  the  emigrant 
hospital  as  a  school  of  experiment  for  mere  medical  students,  who 
would  operate  upon  the  patients  without  the  constant  supervision  of 
superior  medical  authority,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  patients.  All  my  anticipations,  I  regret  to  say, 
have  been  more  than  realized.  Treated  worse  than  the  dead  of  the 
prisons,  strange  to  say  no  less  than  three-fourths  in  number  of  all  the 
emigrants  who  have  died  since  the  new  medical  organization  was  es- 
tablished, have  been  subjected  to  post  mortem  dissections. 

If  the  dissections  had  been  confined  to  those  patients  who  were 
here  without  friends  or  relatives,  it  would  then  have  involved  simply 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  dead ;  but  two  cases  were  proved  to 
us,  in  which  children  were  dissected  without  the  permission  of  their 
parents,  and  in  wanton  violation  of  their  rights  and  feelings,  although 
the  parents  had  been  to  the  island  to  make  preparations  for  the  decent 
burial  of  their  offspring.  In  one  of  these  cases,  even  after  the  child 
had  been  buried,  one  of  the  young  physicians  so  far  forgot  the  rights 
of  the  father  and  his  own  duty,  that  in  the  dead  of  night  he,  in  company 
with  two  other  house  physicians,  went  to  the  grave  yard  at  Potter's 
field,  and  with  bis  own  hands  dug  up  the  remains  of  the  child  and 
carried  them  to  the  dead  house  for  dissection,  thus  superadding  to 
the  other  enormities  of  this  transaction,  a  violation  of  a  law  of  the 

■ 

State.  It  also  appeared  before  the  committee,  that  in  some  cases, 
after  dissection,  the  bodies  were  not  buried  entire,  but  parts  were 
taken  away  by  the  physicians  as  it  pleased  them ;  and  that  portions 
of  different  bQ<fies  were  thrown  into  the  same  coffin,  aiad  buried' 
together.  I  must  refer  the  board,  however,  for  a  more  particular 
statement,  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesseses,  annexed  to  this 
rqH)rt,  and  which  will  be  found  to  justify  my  opinion,  that  the  late 
proceedings  at  Ward's  Island  are  scandalous,  and  demand  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  board.  What  action  should  be  taken  will 
be  very  apparent,  when  we  consider  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
these  proceedmgs;  they  are  two-fold : 
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First.  The  present  organization  of  the  medical  department  is  ra- 
dically defectiye.  Ten  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons,  at  $600  a 
year  each,  residing  in  the  city,  alternately  paying  daily  visits  to  the 
island,  in  which  the  mere  going  and  returning  consumes  three  hours 
of  the  day,  cannot  pos^bly  give  proper  attention  to  the  sick,  or  afford 
to  lis  that  guarantee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the 
students,  nurses,  and  others  Employed  in  the  department,  which  we 
should  require.  A  physician  of  known  skill  and  established  reputa* 
tion,  with  such  assistants  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  should  be 
appointed,  and  should  reside  permanently  on  the  island,  and  devote 
his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  emigrant  sick.  Such,  I  understand, 
is  the  practice  at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and  that  it  works  admi- 
rably. If,  in  addition  to  one  responsible  head,  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable,  as  well  for  benefit  of  the  sick  as  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  that  eminent  professors  from  the  city  should  be  al- 
lowed or  invited  to  visit  the  hospital,  I  would  interpose  no  objection. 
But  then  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  th^  attendance  must 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  mere  purpose  of  prescription  and  of  clin- 
ical lectures.  They  must  be  made  to  know  that  under  no  circumstan- 
ces can  they  have  any  authority  to  dissect  or  exhume  the  friendless 
emigrant.  If  medical  science  cannot  be  advanced  without  violating 
the  rights  of  the  dead,  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  sacred  feelings  of 
living,  I  prefer  that  it  should  stand  still. 

Secondly — ^The  late  scandalous  proceedings  at  Ward's  Island  may 
be  traced  to  another  cause,  which  penetrates  through  all  our  estab- 
lishments, and  works  quietly  but  with  the  most  baleful  effect.  I  re- 
fer to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  the  emigrants  are  pau- 
pers, and  are,  therefore,  entitled  only  to  pauper  consideration.  TUs 
is  a  radical  error.  It  is  a  mistake  of  fact  which  leads  to  serious  con- 
sequences, and  (said  Mr.  Dillon,  viva  iH>ce,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  me  on  the  committee  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion.) They  are  not  paupers  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term ,  they 
were  called  paupers  when  they  were  a  charge  upon  the  city,  and  before 
this  commission  was  established;  but  the  returns  show  that  they 
never  have  been  paupers,  and  are  not  paupers  now.  Every  emigrant 
that  comes  to  our  shores  pays  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  this  conmiis- 
sion.  Those  who  have  health  spread  over  the  country,  to  increase 
our  wealth  and  prosperity ;  those  who  are  sick  are  relieved  by  the 
fund  to  which  all,  both  well  and  sick,  have  contributed,  and  the  fund 
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is  sufficient,  and  in  my  opinion  more  than  sufficient  under  proper 
management.  The  whole  class,  therefore,  are,  as  it  were,  under- 
writers for  each  of  their  number,  and  by  their  o\\n  aggregate  contri- 
butions alone,  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  one  another. 

It  is  true  that  we,  the  members  of  this  Board,  render  our  services 
gratuitously;  but  a  fund,  to  which  no  citizen  of  this  State  contributes 
a  farthing,  and  which  is  found  sufficient  to  pay  upwards  of  $5,000 
per  annum  to  a  resident  physician  at  the  quarantine,  and  $3,000  to 
a  general  agent  and  his  private  secretary,  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
be  called  a  pauper  fund — at  least  by  those  who  contribute  nothing 
to  it.  But  so  long  as  this  opinion  shall  prevail — so  long  as  your 
general  agent,  physicians  and  other  employees  shall  consider  the 
emigrants  to  be  paupers,  and  their  fund  to  be  a  pauper  fund,  so  long 
shall  we  fail  in  securing  to  the  sick  and  wretched  emigrants  that 
consideration  which  not  merely  humanity,  but  his  rights,  demand. 
Let  us  employ  in  our  service  only  those  who  truly  understand  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  fund  which  we  are  honored  to  disburse> 
and  we  shall  then  find  that  a  general  and  proper  sympathy  for  the 
eznigrant  will  prevail,  without  which  all  our  efforts  in  his  behalf  will 
be  fruitless.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  and  I  recommend  that  early 
measures  be  taken  to  reform  the  present  organization  of  the  medical 
department  at  Ward's  Island,  to  re-model  it  upon  the  plan  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  to  dismiss  from  service  the  general  agent,  and  all 
others  employed  by  this  commission,  who  have  failed  to  evince  to- 
v^ards  the  emigrants  that  sympathy  and  consideration  to  which  they 
are  entitled^  And,  in  the  meantime,  I  recommend  for  immedinte 
action,  that  the  chairman  notify  those  physicians  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  dissecting  or  exhuming  bodies  at  Ward's  Island,  that  this 
Board  no  longer  require  their  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GREGORY  DILLON. 

Jfovmber  20, 1850. 
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Grand  Jury  Roomy  20th  Dec.  1850. 

The  grand  inquest  of  the  connty  having  had  under  consideration  cei^ 
tain  charges  in  reference  to  mal-practices  at  Wards  Island,  after 
investigating  the  same^  and  having  heard  all  the  evidence  adduced  in 
relation  thereto,  have  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Rttolvedy  From  all  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury,  they  can 
oome  to  no  other  conclurion,  than  that  the  Commissioners  of  emigra- 
tion instead  of  being  obnoxious  to  censure  by  them,  deserve  their 
highest  commendation  for  the  correct  and  humane  manner  in  which 
they  have  managed  the  aflhirs  of  the  commission. 

WM.  S.  CONELY,  JbrctMn. 

Joshua  S.  Undebhill,  Assistant  Cleric. 

To  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  city 
and  county  of  New-York. 


The  minority  of  the  grand  jury  sent  in  the  foUowbg  communi- 
cation: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  grand  inquest  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent that  they  do  not  concur  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  major- 
ity of  their  body  in  reference  to  the  Commissioners  of  emigration, 
and  protest  against  the  same,  as  they  do  not  think  the  said  Commis- 
sioners are  entitled  to  the  commendation  contained  in  said  resolution. 

ANDREW  CLARK, 
BERNARD   MAGUIRE. 
Jfew-Yorky  Grand  Jury  Room^  20th  Dec.  1850. 
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REPORT 

Of  the  committee  on  claims  on  the  petition  of  Henrj 

Grouse  for  canal  damages. 

Mr.  Severance,  from  the  committee  on  claims,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  Henry  Grouse,  asking  for  the  appraisal  and 
payment  of  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  leakage  of  the  Erie 
canal, 

REPORTS: 

That  the  facts  of  this  case  are  found  in  the  affidavits  of  Elias  C. 
Phelps  and  William  Dale,  of  the  Tillage  of  Fort  Plain,  and  are 
briefly  and  substantially  as  follows: 

That  the  petitioner  was  the  owner  of  a  large  house  in  the  village 
of  Fort  Plain,  adjoining  the  Erie  canal,  known  as  the  infirmary; 
that  said  building  was  erected  in  1837  or  1838;  having  two  large 
basement  rooms  finished  off,  and  several  smaller  ones  and  a  cellar; 
that  there  were  three  floors  above  the  basement;  that  up  to  the 
spring  of  1847  these  basement  rooms  were  dry  and  tenantable,  hav- 
ing been  occupied  once  for  a  dining-room  and  once  for  a  kitchen; 
that  by  resTson  of  raising  the  water  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  level 
adopted  by  the  plan  of  the  enlargement,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  these 
basement  rooms  became  flooded  with  water  during  the  navigation  so 
much  as  te  render  them  useless  and  uninhabitable,  thereby  injuring 
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the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  depriving  the  petitioner  of  iia 
use  or  rents. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  water  in  the 
basement  It  evidently  leaks  through  the  Erie  canal  banks  or  hot-, 
torn,  and  this  leakage  is  caused  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  canal 
in  the  spring  of  1847. 

Mr.  Dale,  who  was  superintendent  of  repairs  on  this  section  of 
the  canal  during  the  past  three  years,  testifies  that  he  attempted  to 
stop  the  leakage  but  failed,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  water 
which  has  flooded  the  basement  room  of  the  petitioner's  building 
for  the  past  three  seasons  during  canal  navigation,  proceeds  from 
the  canal. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  petitioner  has  suffered  dam- 
ages by  reason  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  State  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
ascertaining  and  paying  the  same.  They  therefore  ask  leave  to  in* 
troduce  a  bill. 


SktAit  0t  Vltt^^^ovU^ 
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REPORT 

Of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  on 
.     the  bill  to  authorize  the  formation  of  savings  banks, 
and  to  regulate  the  same, 

4 

Mr.  Le  Roy*  from  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary^ 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  entitled  ^  An  act  to  authorize  the  foi^ 
mation  of  savings  banks  and  to  regulate  the  same," 

REPORTS: 

That  the  committee  have  given  to  the  subject  committed  to  them, 
that  careful  consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  a 
i]uestion  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  involving  as  it  does  grave 
constitutional  questions,  which  are  always  paramount  to  questions  of 
mere  expediency  or  policy. 

As  preliminary  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, the  committee  call  attention  to  the  first  four  sections  of  article 
eight,  of  the  Constitution,  which  are  as  follows : 

Art.  8.  &ec.  1.  Corporations  maybe  formed  under  general  laws; 
but  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes, 
and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  objects  of 
the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws*  AH  general 
laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this  section,  may  be  altered 
from  tnne  to  time,  or  repealed. 
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Sec.  2.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such  indiyidual 
liability  of  the  corporators  and  other  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Seo.  3.  The  term  corporations  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  con- 
strued  to  include  hII  associations  and  joint  stock  companies  having 
any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall  have  the  light 
to  sue  and  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts  in  like  cases  as  natu- 
ral persons. 

Sec.  4.  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  act  g^rant- 
ing  any  special  charter  for  banking  purposes;  but  corporations  or 
associations  may  be  formed  for  such  purposes  under  general  laws. 

A  corporation  is  defined  to  be  a  body  breated  by  law,  composed  of 
individuals  under  a  common  name,  with  such  a  grant  of  privileges  as 
secures  a  succession  of  members  without  changing  the  identity  of  the 
body,  constituting  the  members,  for  the  time  being,  one  artificial  per- 
son capable  of  transacting  some  kind  of  business  like  a  natural 
person* 

A  banking  corporation  may  be  of  three  kinds:  of  discount,  of  cir- 
culation, and  of  deposit;  and  all  of  the^e  functions  may,  by  its  char- 
ter, be  exercised  by  the  sanxe  institution,  or  two  only,  and  in  other 
instances  only  one. 

The  class  of  banks  under  consideration  only  exercise  one  of  these 
functions,  to  wit;  as  banks  of  deposit,  and  are  commonly  denominat- 
ed in  this  country  ^^  savings  banks."  The  only  object  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  to  receive  moneys  for  depositors  to  be  invested  in  such 
securities  by  the  corporation  as  shall  be  provided  by  law ;  which  de- 
posit, when  drawn  out  by  the  depositor,  shall  entitle  him  to  receive 
his  ratable  share  of  interest  and  profits  arising  therefrom. 

The  banks  In  this  State,  other  than  savings  banks,  exercise  all  the 
functions  before  stated — of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation. 

•  •  •  •  . 

That  Savings  banks  are  corporations  within  the  meanmg  of  section 

first,  article  eight,  of  the  Constitution,  follows  from  the  definition  of 

the  term  corporation,  given  in  section  three  of  the  same  article:  such 
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banks  "  having  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  not  pos- 
sessed by  individuals  or  partnerships." 

^^  ft 

If  the  banks  under  consideration  be  deemed  not  to  be  corporations 
for  banking  purposes,  within  the  meaning  of  section  four  of  said  arti- 
cle, then  the  question  arises  whether  the  objects  of  the  corporations 
known  as  ^^  savings  banks,"  can  be  attained  under  a  general  law.  If 
the  objects  can  be  attained  under  a  general  law,  the  first  section  be- 
fore referred  to  declares  that  such  corporations,  shall  not  be  created 
by  special  act. 

That  the  objects  of  banking  corporations  created  for  the  triple 
purposes  of  deposit,  circulation  aud  discouot,  can  be  attained  under  a 
general  law^  was  not  left  to  uncertain  implication;  for  we  have  the  ex- 
press and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1846,  in  the  fourth  section  before  referred  to.  Indeed 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  1838,  had  before  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  by  the  passage  of  the  act  entitled  ^^  An  act  authorizing  the 
business  of  banking. " 

if  the  objects  of  banking  corporations  can  be  attained  under  a 
general  law,  which  delegates  all  of  these  functions  to  each  corpora- 
tion^ cannot  the  objects  of  savings  banks,  which  are  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  only  one  of  these  functionS|  be  attained  under  a  general 
law  }  To  your  committee  this  proposition  is  as  evident  as  the  mathe- 
matical axiom  that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole.  In  \^t  one  case  the 
powers  granted  by  a  general  law  are  much  greater  and  those  which 
the  accompanying  bill  proposes  to  confer  upon  savings  banks. 

It  IS  confidently  believed  by  your  committee,  that  if -the  objects  in 
the  one  case  can  be  attained  under  a  general  law,  which  involves 
transactions  having  a  controlling  influence  on  the  trade,  commerce 
and  industrial  interests  of  all  classes  in  community,  that  the  compa- 
ratively circumscribed  and  limited  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by 
the  bil^  referred  to  your  committee,  can  be  e£fected  by  a  general  law. 

The  first  section  of  a  spedal  act  incorporating  any  savings  bank, 
^  merely  provides  who  shall  be  the  trustees  of  such  legislative  favorite, 

its  ^^  local  habitation  and  name."  The  first  section  of  the  proposed 
'  bill  prescribes  a  method  for  organizing  by  a  general  law,  under  which 

without  favoritism^  all  who  choose  may  by  its  provisions  organize; 
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in  this  respect  conforming  to  that  sound  doctrine  of  political  and 
ciyil  equality,  "  Monopoly  to  none— equal  r%hts  to  all/'  The  other 
proTisions  of  all  special  acts,  and  those  of  this  bill,  are  but  transcripts 
of  each  other,  save  in  some  particulars  hereinafter  stated.  This  fact 
alone,  it  would  seem,  should  satisfy  the  objector  that  the  object  can 
be  attained  under  a  general  law,  and  that  the  bill  itself  is  practicable. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill,  furnishes  a  safeguard  which  exists 
in  no  qpecial  acts  heretofore  passed.  It  provides  that  evidence  shall 
be  furnished  to  those  most  likely  to  know,  that  each  of  the  tni$tees 
named  in  any  articles  of  association  is  a  competent  and  suitable  pex^ 
son,  and  also  provides  for  ascertaining  his  individual  responsibility* 
In  the  case  of  special  acts,,  the  Legislature  are  left  to  judge  in  these 
fespects,  a  small  number  of  whom,  at  most,  can  be  properly  advised 
in  relation  to  these  important  qualifications. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee^  the  ri^ts  of  depositors  are  better 
guarded  and  protected  by  this  bill,  than  in  any  of  the  special  acts 
heretofore  passed.  In  none  of  these  and  in  none  of  the  bills  on  the 
general  orders  of  this  house  are  the  trustees  made  personally  liable, 
in  terms,  to  the  depositors  for  any  fraudulent  use,  disposition  ot  in- 
vestment of  any  moneys  deposited  with  such  institutions,  or  for  any 
loss  incurred  by  loans  or  investments  made  by  trustees  on  other  kinds 
of  securities  than  such  as  are  authorized  by  law.  The  eleventh  sec- 
tion, it  is  believed  by  the  committee,  will  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  constitution  in  this  respect,  and  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
guard  the  sacred  rights  of  depositors,  when  it  is  considered,  that  at 
common  law  corporators  are  not  personally  Kable  for  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  artificial  corporation.  This  provision  will  breathe 
^^  the  breath  of  life"'  into  such  an  institution,  and  thereby  it  will  ^  be- 
come a  living  soul,''  an  attribute  which  many  have  been  uncharitable 
enough  to  deny  the  existence  of,  when  applied  to  corporations. 


The  importance  of  safeguards  to  the  depoators,  and  of  proper 
straints  upon  the  trustees  of  savings  banks,  in  order  to  secure  perfect 
safety,  is  BMtnifest  when  it  is  considered  that  such  institutions  are  in- 
tended to  be  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  the  surplus  earnings  Of  the 
daily  laborer,  the  defenceless  female,  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  afl 
the  industrial  classes  of  community,  rather  than  those  to  whom  for- 
tune may  have  been  more  propitious.  Such  sacred  trusts  shoudd  be 
protected  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  fraud  and  injustice. 
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Your  committee  believe  tbat  the  objects  so  desirable  can  be  attaii^- 
ed  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Savings  banks  are  beoomipg  as 
useful  to  the  laboring  classes,  as  banks  of  discount  to  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer.  The  voluntary  savings  banks  v^ill  tend  to  culti- 
vate frugality,  make  the  savings  increase  the  enjoyment  of  labor, 
draw  together  the  earnings  and  doroEtant  capital  of  the  people,  and  ^ve 
accelerated  velocity  to  the  annual  accumulations  of  wealdi. 

Another  advantage  which  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  d^ositors 
under  a  general  law,  coAipetition  will  induce  such  banks  to  allow  a 
liberal  interest  to  depositors.  These  institutions  were  not  intended 
for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  trustees  thereof;  they  had  their 
origin  in  an  enlightened  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  and  were  in- 
tended for  the  sole  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  class  of  depositors 
before  mentioned,  so  far  as  the  same  is  compatible  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  corporation.  , 

The  fear  of  competition  will  prompt  the  friends  of  the  existing 
savings  banks  to  oppose  a  general  law,  thereby  hoping  to  retain  their 
exclusive  monopoly  privileges,  which  are  alike  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  and  to  sound  policy. 

The  existing  banks  would  have  no  more  cause  of  complaint  than 
the  merchant  of  a  country  village  would  have  if  another  merchant 
were  to  set  up  a  rival  establishment  in  the  same  village.  The  healthy 
competition  produced  in  either  case,  woyld  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  opposition  is  like  the  policy  of  James  the  First,  who  caused 
an  act  to  be  passed  that  no  more  houses  should  be  built  wittin  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  London  ;  for,  said  he,  the  head  would  get  to  be  too 
large  for  the  body. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
business  relations  of  community  in  this  respect  should  be  ^^  cramp- 
ed, cribbed  and  confined"  by  artificial  regulations  and  restrictions, 
than  there  is  a  necesidty  for  confining  any  member  of  the  natural  body 
in  order  to  preserve  its  relative  proportions  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  ^  Flathead"  policy  in  the  one  case,  produces  a  def<yrmity  of 
person,  in  the  other  a  distorted  body  corporate.  The  artificial  rules 
of  society  which  induce  the  female  to  lace  herself,  produce  disease 
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and  death  ;  the  corsets  of  special  legislation,  in  the  other  case,  beget 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  body  politic. 

It  is  urged  that  under  a  general  law,  too  many  savings  banks  will 
be  organized.  The  same  objection  was  made  to  the  passage  of  a 
general  law  for  organizing  other  banks.  But  it  is  believed  that  we 
have  at  present  a  safer  and  sounder  currency  ithan  at  any  time  in  the 
previous  history  of  this  State.  Experience  is  worth  more  than  theo- 
ry. "  The  Manhattan  Savings  Institution"  chartered  by  chap.  284, 
of  the  laws  of  1850,  to  be  located  in  the  fifteenth  ward  of  New-York 
city,  under  the  partial  system^  has  not  gone  into  operation.  There 
are  eight  savings  bank&  in  New-York  city,  having  on  deposit  the 
large  sum  of  ^17,276,653 ;  no  necessity  therefore  existed  for  such  ad- 
ditional institution,  showing,  that  the  number,  under  a  general  law, 
will  be  best  regulated  by  the  actual  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
any  locality. 

If  it  is  urged  that  no  advantage  or  profit  is  derived  by  the  banks 
now  in  operation  under  their  partial  charters,  the  statement  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  bills  have  been  already  intro- 
duced into  the  house  contemplating  the  creation  of  additional  special 
charters  to  be  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  exclusive  privil^es. 

The  passage  of  a  general  law  will  prevent  the  session  laws  from 
being  filled  with  special  acts  of  incorporation,  leave  more  time  for 
the  Legislature  to  attend  to  public  and  general  interests,  spare  the 
State  the  unnecessary  expense  incurred  in  passing  special  laws,  and 
aid  in  restoring  the  legislative  department  of  the  State  to  its  legiti- 
Eoate  sphere  of  public  duties. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  objects  of  savings  banks 
can  be  attained  under  a  general  law,  and  if  this  conclusion  is,  correct) 
no  questions  of  mere  expediency  or  policy  should  control  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject;  rather  let  them  obey  the  impera- 
tive provision  of  the  constitution,  that  such  corporations  "  shall  not 
be  created  by  special  act." 

The  monopoly  feature  and  the  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  corpo- 
rations, are  contrary  to  that  sense  of  equality  and  justice  which  tqich- 
es  that  every  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  to  an  individual  or  number 
of  individuals,  takes  as  much  from  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  society, 
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to  the  eDJoyment  of  which  all  are  entitledy  as  is  thus  exclusively 
granted. 

The  first  banking  corporation  in  this  State  was  chartered  in  1782 
by  the  name  of  ^^  The  Bank  of  North  America,"  and  its  charter  pro- 
hibited the  establishment  of  any  other  banks,  public  or  private, 
«  durmg  the  war  with  Great  Britain." 

Subsequently,  the  improvident  increase  of  banking  corporations  by 
special  acts  of  incorporation  was  such,  that  to  check  the  same,  the 
constitution  of  1821  required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  every  bill  creatmg,  con* 
tinning,  altering  or  renevring  %ny  body  politic  or  corporate.  This 
did  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  at  the  very  first  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, after  this  constitutional  provision  went  into  effect,  thirty-nine 
special  acts  of  incorporation  were  passed. 

In  '1837  this  banking  mania  had  reached  its  culminating  point. 
Sixty  bank  charters  were  applied  for  that  )  ear,' and  twenty  more 
asked  for  an  increase  of  capital,  and  the  Legislature  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of  home-made  corporations. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1846,  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated in  this  report  had  been  adopted  to  some  extent.  The  following 
corporations  had  been  provided  for  by  general  laws,  under  which 
they  could  organize  without  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  ; 

1.  Colleges  and  academies. 

2.  Religious  societies. 

3.  Library  associations. 

4.  Medical  societies. 

6.  Manufacturing  corporations. 
6.  Banking  associations. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1846,  second  to  no  other  body 
of  men  that  ever  assembled  in  this  State  in  point  of  talent,  wisdom, 
and  character,  by  express  provisions,  wisely  forbid  the  Legislature 
from  passing  any  act  granting  a  special  charter  for  banking  purposes, . 
and  Required  that  corporations  for  every  other  purpose^  except  mu- 
nicipal in  all  cases  where  the  objects  can  be  attained,  shall  be  formed 
under  general  laws,  and  not  by  special  acts. 
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Public  opinion  placed  the  seal  of  emphatic  approval  upon  these 
provisions  by  adopting  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
State  by  a  majority  of  over  200,000. 

Since  the  adoption  of  these  provisions,  general  laws  have  bcea 
passed,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  following  corporations : 

1.  Rural  cemetry  associations. 

2.  Plank  road  and  turnpike  companies. 

3.  Village  corporations. 

4.  Benevolent,  charitable,  scientific,  and  missionary  societies. 

5.  Bridge  companies. 

€.  Manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical,  and  chemical  companies. 

7.  Railroad  companies. 

8.  Telegraph  companies. 

9.  Insurance  companies.  «    # 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  grants  of  special  privileges  and 
exclusive  monopolies  are  fast  being  superseded  by  a  more  Enlightened^ 
just  and  liberal  policy.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  another 
advance  in  the  right  direction  will  be  made,  if  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation becomes  a  law. 

Your  committee  report  the  accompanying  bill  to  the  candid  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  house,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

D.  C.  LeROY, 
AUSTIN  SMITH, 
JAMES  MAURICE, 
S.  PULVER  HEATH. 
I  approve  of  the  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  report. 

DANIEL  CLARK  BRIGGS. 


Skt^tt  0t  TXtW^^0VU^ 
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REPORT 

Of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  on 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  formation  of  savings  banks 
and  to  regulate  the  same. 

Mr.  To'wnsend,  from  the  minority  of  the  judiciary  committee,  to 
which  was  referred  for  consideration  a  resolution  declaring,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  the  objects  of  savings  banks  cannot 
be  obtained  under  a  general  law, 

REPORTS : 

Section  l.  Article  YIII.  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  corpora- 
tions may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by 
special  act  except  for  municipal  purposes  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporations  cannot 
be  attained  under  general  laws. 

Banks  for  savings,  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  are  not 
withiii  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  same 
article  of  the  Constitution.  They  are  not  corporations  for  banking 
purposes,  as  such  purposes  are  generally  understood. 

The  practical  question  is,  whether  the  objects  of  such  corporations 
as  savings  banks  can  be  attained  under  general  laws  ? 

The  main  object  of  a  bank  for  savings  is  to  afford  a  place  of  secu- 
rity where  may  be  deponted  the  earnings  and  savings  of  those  classes 
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in  the  community  making  small  gains.  The  allowance  of  interest 
and  accumulation  on  such  deposits  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  State  is  interested  in  promoting  habits  of  indus- 
try and  thrift  among  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  Laborers,  mechanicS| 
minors,  females,  domestic  servants  and  many  others  stand  much  in 
need  of  places  of  safety,  where  may  be  preserved  free  fiom  all  possir 
lie  exposure  such  small  sums  of  money  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
laid  aside  from  their  earnings.  These  same  classes,  from  their  oppor- 
tunities in  life,  have  little  acquaintance  with  monied  securities,  can 
have  little  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  private  character  and  hon- 
esty of  men  whom  they  do  not  know.  To  them  banks  for  savings 
are  all  valuable  for  purposes  of  deposit,  but  valuable  only  as  they 
may  be  safely  regarded,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  name  and  title  as 
safe  receptacles  of  money.  Unless  this  be  so,  the  objects  of  a  savings 
bank  are  not  attained. 

If  a  general  law  authorized  all  and  any  persons  to  establish  savings 
banks,  depositors  would  have  to  be  guided  in  their  selection  entirely 
by  their  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  directors.  Such  knowledge  or  information  could,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  especially  in  large  cities,  be  with  very  great  diiEculty  and 
very  little  certainty  obtained  by  the  classes  to  whom  institutions  of 
the  kind  are  chiefly  useful.  If  the  Legislature  itself  has  inquired 
into  and  approved  of  the  application  of  certain  individuals  for  par> 
ticular  charters,  ti.ere  is  the  guarantee  at  least  to  the  depositor  that 
the  authority  of  the  State  has  been  directly  exercised  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  bank  :  that  its  claims  to  confidence  and  the  propriety 
of  its  establishment  have  been  favorably  considered  by  the  law-making 
power.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  plain  proposition,  that  the 
security  of  savings  banks  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  personal 
character  of  their  managers  or  directors.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
undersigned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  in  every  case  to  scruti- 
nize and  pass  directly  upon  such  character  before  giving  or  allowing 
to  be  given  a  legal  existence  to  any  corporation  of  the  kind.  It  is 
essential  that  this  be  done,  and  done  with  great  care,  otherwise  the 
object  of  creating  such  an  establishment  is  not  attained.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some,  that  the  duty  of  making  this  examination  into  the 
personal  character  of  the  first  director,  may  with  propriety  be  dele- 
gated to  the  common  council  of  a  city  or  the  trustees  of  a  village  in 
which  a  bank  for  savings  may  be  sought  to  be  establi^ed. 
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Bttt  the  undersi^ied  believe  that  its  retention  of  this  power  by  the 
Legislature)  is  the  only  safeguard  that  will  be.  exercised  with  entire 
fitedom  and  independence. 

In  the  case  of  the  banks  for  savings  now  in  existence^  no  personal 
profit  can  in  any  way  be  legally  received  by,  or  result  to,  any  manager 
or  director.  This  feature  must  be  reserved  in  the  future  creation  of 
nu^-  banksk  The  only  influence,  therefore,  legitimately  prompting 
men  to  engage  in  them,  are  feelings  of  philanthropy  md  benevolence. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  insert  in  any  general  or  particular  law  for 
the  charter  of  such  banks, .  clauses  providing  for  individual  liability 
in  cases  where  an  action  would  not  lie  at  common  law.  Men  do 
enough  who  disinterestedly  give  time,  labor  and  experience,  to  the 
interests  and  benefits  of  others.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will,  in  addition,  tocur  any  pecuniary  risk — ^however  slight — ^without 
the  least  personal  consideration. 

The  main  object  of  general  laws,  as  provided  for  in  any  case  by 
the  constitution,  is  understood  to'  be,  that  all  men  may  stand  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  to  legal  privileges  granted  by  the  State. 
The  laboring  without  hire  for  others,  is  hardly  a  legal  privilege  about 
which,  for  good  purposes  and  with  proper  motives,  there  is  Ukely  to 
be  much  strife.  The  State  is,  in  fact,  the  party  benefited,  when  she 
confers,  upon  a  proper  recipient,  the  right,  with  certain  formal 
advantages  resulting  from  charters,  of  doing  good  to  her  citizens. 

la  framing  a  general  law,  restrictions  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
Tcnt  evil  disposed  persons  availing  themselves  of  its  terms  to  defraud 
the  ignorant  and  unwary.  If  such  were  inserted,  while  the  effect 
might  be  secured  of  debaring  that  class, — on  the  other  hand,  good 
citizens,  it  is  feared,  for  the  reasons  already  suggested,  would  be 
likewise  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  If  no  restrictions  and  no  personal  liability  were  imposed,  the 
great  and  manifest  danger  would  be  that  men  would  engage  in 
the  business  of  keeping  and  establishing  savings  banks  for  private 
ends ;  and  the  result  might  be  expected  to  be  ruin  to  depositors  and 
disaster  to  other  savings  institutions.  Should  one  swindling  concern 
explode,  popular  excitement  would  be  very  likely  to  join  all  savings 
banks,  for  the  time,  in  the  same  condemnation.  A  run  upon  the 
counters  of  even  those  the  best  conducted,  and  perfectly  safe,  would 
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follow.  The  securities  held  by  them  would  have  to  be  Arown  on 
the  market  to  meet  the  sudden  and  unexpected  demands  for  large 
sums  of  money^  and  even  other  interests  than  those  of  the  banks 
themselves  might  be  sensibly  affected. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  contingencies  in  view, 
what  inducement  would  there  be  for  a  prudent  and  disinterested  man 
to  connect  himself  with  a  sayings  bank  under  a  general  law,  or  even 
to  remain  in  connection  with  one  now  established'? 

Private  considerations  for  engaging  in  the  conduct  of  banks 
for  savings  would  not  be  wanting*  The  offices  and  clericships  are 
salaried — an  ingenious  and  enterprising  man,  disposed  to  do  no  more 
evil  than  become  the  incumbent  of  an  office,  ca^  readily  find  managers 
where  names  cost  nothing,  and  can  readily  invent  or  adopt  a  title  for 
his  savings  institution  which  may  bt  attractive  in  itself,  and  may  8er?e 
to  confound,  to  innocent  depositors,  the  new  creation  with  some  well 
known  and  long  established  bank.  Should  there  be  deposed  no  more 
than  enough  to  pay  his  salary,  and  the  depositor  receive  nothing  back, 
still  no  fraud  has  been  committed — ^no  wrong  has  been  done  winch 
the  law  can  notice. 

It  may  seem  desirable  to  individuals  to  have  under  thdr  control  a 
fund  which  may  be  invested  in  some  particular  way.  Loans  may  be 
made  on  real  estate,  actually  adequate  security,  at  a  fair  valuation, 
but  of  a  kind  not  readily  marketable  and  confined  to  peculiar  uses. 
The  parties  controlling  the  savings  banks  may  be  more  concerned  for 
the  success  of  those  desiring  such  loans,  than  for  the  interest  of  th^ 
dealers.  If  ultimate  loss  results,  there  has  been  no  dishonesty — 
merely,  it  will  be  said,  there  has  been  an  error  in  judgment 

A  bank  proper  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  an  institution  for 
savings  as  a  tender,  and  may  hold  its  funds  in  deposit ;  the  connec- 
tion may  not  be  direct,  but  may  result  from  the  managers  of  both 
institutions  having  similar  interests.  The  money  of  depositors  may 
thus  be  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  attendant  on  ordinary  banking. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  multiply  instances  where  abases  on 
the  innocent  and  ignorant  may  be  perpetrated  under  color  of  savings 
•banks,  established  by  general  law,  despite  all  possible  practicable 
guards  and  restraints. 
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The  undersigned  are  satisfied  that  the  Legislature  should)  for  the 
good  of  those  unable  to  exercise  necessary  care  for  themselves,  use  all 
possible  caution  in  conferring  special  charters  for  savings  bank  pur- 
poses ;  that  searching  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar application  is  a  duty  owed  to  the  people,  and  which  cannot  be 
xightfuUy  avoided,  delegated  or  neglected.  They  express  their  con- 
viction, that  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  savings  banks 
would  be  productive  of  great  mischiefs  amd  evils,  and  that  the  pro- 
per objects  of  such  corporations  cannot  be  attained  under  general 

laws* 

JOHN  J.  TOWNSEND, 

J  BENEDICT. 


SktAtt  0t  TStW^WtOVU^ 
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REPORT 

» 

Of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  common  schools,  on  the  petitions  for  the 
amendment  and  repeal  of  the  free  school  law. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Benedict,  from  the  majority  of  the  committee  on 
colleges,  academies  and  common  schools,  to  which  was  referred 
the  petitions  for  the  repeal  and  amendment  of  the  free  school 
law, 

REPORTS : 

That  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  they  have  given  to  it  as  full  and  impar- 
tial a  consideration  as  circumstances  would  permit.  They  have 
been  actuated  in  their  deliberations  solely  by  a  desire  to  present 
some  plan  by  which  the  educational  system  of  the  State  might 
be  established  upon  a  basis  sound  and  enduring ; — knowing  that 
a  system'that  will  not  meet  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  is  liable  to  be  altered  and  amended  at  each  suc- 
cessive session  of  the  Legislature ;  and  this  vascillating  policy 
cannot  but  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  education. 
In  view  of  this,  your  committee  have  endeavored  to  act  in  a  spi- 
rit of  justice  to  the  800,000  children  of  the  State  who  are  plead- 
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ing,  with  the  natural  eloquence  pt  youth,  for  their  undoubted 
right  to  taste  some  of  the  fruits  of  learning ;  and  in  justice  also, 
to  the  great  body  of  tax-payers  who  are  affected,  or  seemingly 
so,  by  conceding  this  right. 

The  large  number  of  petitions  that  have  been  referred  to  your 
committee,  coming  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  is  existing  among  the  people  a  deep  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  Many  of  your 
petitioners  demand  its  unconditional  repeal.  Yet  many  of  them, 
your  committee  are  happy  to  observe,  while  expressing  a  dissatis* 
faction  with  the  law,  simply  ask  that  such  modifications  may  be 
made  therein  as  will  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  taxable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and,  in  consequence,  more  efficient  in  its 
operation. 

It  will  not  be  deem^  inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  give 
a  succinct  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  common  school 
system,  in  this  State ;  and,  as  incidental  thereto^  its  first  establlsti- 
ment  upon  this  continent. 

It  was  wisely  foreseen  by  that  small  band  of  men,  who  brought 
to  this  country,  in  1620,  the  principles  of  civil  and  religioiis  lib- 
erty, that  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  those  principles  inviolate, 
it  was  indispensable  that  their  children,  who  were  to  suceeed 
them  in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  should  be  trained  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  duties  and  requirements,  and  thus  be  qualified 
to  receive  and  sustain  the  inestimable  privileges  for  which  they 
had  perilled  their  lives  and  fortimes. 

Experience  had  taught  them  that  the  foundations  of  despotism 
are  built  upon  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  masses ;  that 
to  ensure  freedom  of  action  there  must  be  freedom  of  thought ; 
and,  that  liberty  might  not  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  early  trained 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.  With  these  truths  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds,  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
take  some  decisive  action. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  these  heroic  men  had  a  prophetic  vision  of 
the  greatness  that  would  follow  their  feeble  undertaldng)  for  with 
a  moral  grandeur  unsurpassed  in  any  age,  they  set  about  the 
work  of  education,  while  their  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
their  homes  unprotected  from  the  cruelty  of  the  savages. 

As  early  us  1635,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  <<  school-master  was 
appointed  for  the  teddiing  of  the  children  amongst  them,"  and 
a  portion  of  the  public  lands  given  him  for  his  support  in  1642, 
The  general  court  of  the  colony,  by  a  public  act,  enjoined  upon 
the  municipal  authorities  the  duty  of  seeing  Aat  every  child 
within  their  jurisdiction  should  be  educated ;  and  the  select  men 
of  every  town  were  required  « tc  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
neighbors,  and  see  that  they  should  endeavor  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren so  miich  learning  as  might  enable  them  perfectly  to  read 
the  English  language,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  upon 
penalty  of  20  shillings  for  such  neglect." 

But  they  did  not  pause  here.  One  thing  yet  was  needed.  The 
State  claimed  obedience  from  all  its  citizens,  and,  in  return,  guar- 
anteed to  them  equal  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  therefore  en- 
joined by  law  in  1647,  that  education  should  be  free  to  all ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  support  of  the  schools  was  made  compulsory. 

Here  may  be  found  the  germs  of  the  Common  School  System 
of  this  country.  And  thus  early  was  established  the  principle 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  the  education 
of  ite  citizens.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  that  indu- 
ced these  pioneers  of  republicanism  to  acquiesce  so  cheerflilly  in 
the  correctness  and  soundness  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  to  know  that  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  mea- 
flure  were  never  seriously  questioned.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  bore  heavily  then  as  it  does  even  now  upon  certain  classes  of  the 
people.  But  no  murmur  or  discontent  whs  raised  against  it.  It 
is  remarked  by  an  intelligent  observer,  that  ^<  in  most  of  the  towns 
of  New  England,  oue-fiftli  of  the  inhabitants  pay  at  least  one-half 
of  the  tax,  and  i^obably  do  not  send  more  than  one-sixth  ef  the 
6eholars«"  The  school  tax  is,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  tax  upon  the  rich  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  this 
tax  is  repaid  in  the  greater  seeurily  afforded  to  life  and  property 
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by  the  increased  growth  of  inteHigenoe  and  yirtne  throughout 
the  oommunitj. 

The  same  principle  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  education  has 
been  recognised  and  followed  bj  the  general  government,  for 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  compact,  the  most  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  As  new  States  began  to  be  formed  out  of  the  public 
domain,  one  square  mile  in  every  township,  or  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  all  the  lands,  has  been  reserved  and  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  sebools. 

In  our  own  State,  as  early  as  1795,  an  act  was  passed  by  which 
the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  annually,  for  5  years,  among 
the  several  towns  of  the  State-r-and  the  towns  were  r^uired  to^ 
raise  an  equal  amount  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  In 
1805,  a  permanent  fund  for  the  same  imrpose  was  established,  by 
the  passage  ol  an  act  appropriating  500,000  acres  of  land,  ^^  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools."  The 
Surveyor  (Jreneral  was  authorised  to  sell  the  land,  and  the  prin- 
cipal derived  from  such  sale,  with  the  interest  accruing  thereon^ 
was  to  be  loaned,  until  the  whole  interest  should  amount  to  $50,- 
000  annually — which  interest  was  to  be  distributed  among  the 
common  schoola  as  the  Legislature  should  direct.  Thiafund  has^ 
by  various  legislative  enactments,  been  increased,  until  now  the 
capital  of  our  common  school  fund  is  $2,290,000 — ^which  fund  is 
being  annually  increased  by  the  addition  of  $25,000  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  U.  S.  deposite  fulid.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  1811,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  ^^  report  a  system  for  the 
organization,  regulation,  and  establishment"  of  common  schools. 
This  commission  presented  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1812.  Accordingly,  a  law  was  passed,  which  was,  substan- 
tially, the  basis  of  our  very  useful  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools  until  the  year  1849.  Under  this  system,  the  proceeds  of 
the  Common  School  Fund  of  the  State  were  apportioned  among  the 
different  towns  of  the  State,  according  to  the  population  therein ; 
and  the  supervisors  of  each  county  were  directed  annually  to 
levy  by  tax  upon  each  town  a  sum  corresponding  with  the  amount 
received  from  the  State.    These  sums  made  the  public  moneys  of 
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the  town,  and  were  to  be  distributed  among  tbe  several  school 
districts  of  the  town^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
thereiiy,  between  the  ^es  of  5  and  16  years,  as  should  appear 
from  the  last  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  district.  It  was  re- 
quired that  the  schools  should  be  kept  open  during  four  months 
of  the  year,  and  for  so  much  longer  time  as  the  trustees  should 
•direct.  Whatever  sums  were  required  for  the  payment  of  the 
teacher's  wages,  after  deducting  the  public  money  of  the  district, 
were  to  be  raised  by  a  rate  bill,  from  those  sending  children  to 
the  school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  such  children 
bad  been  in  attendance. 

Such,  were,  substantially,  thie  main  features  of  our  common 
school  system  up  to  the  year  1849,  To  say  that  it  had  accom- 
plished much  good  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  had  realized 
the  hopes  of  its  originators  and  supporters,  would  be  awarding 
it  but  a  faint  meed  of  approbation.  It  had  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  Under  its  influence,  as 
appears  from  reports  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  the  year  1849,  there  had  been  organized  1 1 ,397  school 
districts,  and  the  number  of  children  that  had  received  instruc- 
tion during  the  year  was  794,500,  being  an  excess  of  59,312  over 
the  number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  and  16,191  over 
the  whole  number  taught  during  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
schools  had  been  kept  open  during  an  average  period  of  eight 
months.  Well  might  the  philanthropist  point  with  admiration 
to  a  system  productive  of  such  results,  and  the  skeptic  in  the 
sc1<^nc^  of  free  government  banish  his  doubts,  in  view  of  such 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  these  grand  results,  the  system  w  as  not  per- 
fect. A  fatal  defect  was  inherent  therein,  which  if  foreseen  had 
not  been  decjnexl  of  sufficient  importance  to  excite  attention.  A 
large  and  gradually  increasing  number  of  children  in  the  State, 
were  without  any  kind  of  education  whatever;  and  thou.^h  the 
school  house  was  open  and  teachers  ready  to  impart  instruction, 
they  entered  not  to  receive  it.  The  cause  was  apparent ;  they 
were  the  children  of  poverty;  and  their  parents,  witJi  the  inborn 
pride  of  freedom,  could  not  brook  the  favor  of  an  exemption 
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{torn  the  rate  bill,  though  snoh  exemption  eonld  be  had.  It 
would  naturaUy  be  supposed  that  this  cause  oould  have  but  a 
Umited  operation  in  deterring  children  from  the  school,  but  &et9 
prove  otherwise.  From  reports  made  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent in  1846,  the  startling  discovery  was  made  that  over  46,000 
children  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  either 
through  the  remissness  of  the  trustees  of  school  districts,  in  ex- 
empting them  from  the  rate  bill,  or  firom  the  pride  of  the  i)arents 
in  refusing  to  claim  such  exemption. 

It  is  immaterial  to  enquire  if  such  pride  was  justifiable.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  evil  existed,  and  it  behooved  the 
friends  of  education  and  the  friends  of  free  government  to  devise 
some  speedy  remedy.  It  was  deemed  necessary  where  sufl&age 
was  universal,  that  education  should  be  free.  A  system  of  tree 
schools  had  already  been  established  in  many  of  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  State,  where  the  evil  had  become  widespread^ 
and  the  time  seemed  auspicious  for  the  extension  of  the  sy^em 
over  the  whole  State.  Petitions  to  that  effect  were  presented  ta 
the  Legislature  of  1849,  and  in  accordance  therewith  an  act  was 
passed  March  26th,  1849,  establishing  <^Free  Schools  throughout 
the  State.''  As  this  act  would  effect  a  radical  chai^  in  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  submit  it  to  the  people  Ibr  their  consideration.  The  act 
was  sanctioned  at  the  ensuing  election  by  a  majority  of  over 
158,000  votes,  but  three  counties  in  the  State,  Chenango,  Tomp- 
kins and  Otsego,  having  east  a  majority  against  it.  To  say  that 
the  deed  was  rashly  done,  that  the  people  acted  without  due 
reflection,  is  a  libel  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
is  a  libel  on  the  great  principle  of  free  government.  More  than 
seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  its 
main  feature — the  free  school  principle — ^had  been  discussed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  State ;  at  county  and  town  assemblages,  in 
village  gatherings, and  at  road-side  inns.  It  had  been  the  th^ne 
of  conversation  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  The  learned  had  commended  it  in  their  ardent  desire 
for  4he  diflhsion  of  Imowledge,  and  the  unlearned  looked  to  its 
adoption  for  their  children's  release  from  the  bondage  of  ignor- 
ance. 
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The  eonviction  is  irxesistably  forced  upon  the  minds  of  your 
conuBJlttee  that  the  principle  of  the  ^'  free  school "  bill  was  the 
main  feature  coosidered,  and  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  peo- 
ple upon  mature  deliberation.  The  practical  operation  of  the 
act  was  a  matter  that  could  be  tested  only  by  time.  A  brief  period 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  act  was  defective  in  its  details.  In  less 
than  Ibur  months  after  itsadoption^the  Legislature  was  flooded  by 
petitions  for  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  law.  ActicHi,  early 
action  was  needed,  for  discord  and  confusion  had  crept  into  the 
school  districts  throughout  the  State,  and  animosities  were  bdng 
eng^idered  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  a  serious  iiyury 
was  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  education.  Yet  its  friends,  though 
disheartened,  did  not  despair.  The  experiment  of  free  education 
had  been  tried,  and  its  partial  failure  was  attributable  to  causes 
easily  obviated.  But  the  remedy  was  not  applied.  The  people 
urged  action  upon  their  representatives,  yet  action  was  delayed, 
until,  at  the  clos^  of  the  session  of  1850,  it  was  resolved  to  sub- 
mit the  question  again  to  the  people,  to  decide  either  ^^  for  or 
against  the  repeal  of  the  act."  The  wisdom  and  policy  of  this 
resolution  it  is  not  the  province  of  your  committee  to  question. 
They  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  expressing  the  opinion  that 
it  afforded  the  opponents  of  the  free  schoc^l  syst^i  an  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  the  principle  through  the  i^ency  of  the  obnoxi- 
ous details  that  accompanied  it,  while  the  advocates  of  the  prin- 
ciple were  obliged  to  oppose  the  act  to  remove  those  obnoxious 
details,  or  throw  their  influence  in  its  favor,  and  trust  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  a  succeeding  Legislature  to  adopt  such 
amendments  as  would  render  it  perfect.  The  latter  alternative 
was  adopted,  and  already  they  are  applying  to  this  House  for  the 
remedy.  At  the  annual  election  of  1850,  the  free  school  act  was 
a  second  time  sustained,  by  a  popular  majority  of  over  25,000 
Totes,  although  at  this  election  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the 
State — 42  Jn  number— voted  for  repeal  in  m^jorites  varying  firom 
50  to  2,500.  Notwithstanding  this  apparently  great  opposition^ 
it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  entertained  by  the  mtgority  of  your 
committee,  that  the  large  vote  cast  In  those  counties  against  the 
act,  did  not  proceed  from  an  opposition  to  the  free  school  principle 
but  was  caused  by  the  obnoxious  and  defective  details  of  the  act* 
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This  conviction  is  founded  upon  the  representations  made  to  your 
committee  bj  members  of  this  House  from  various  sections  of  the 
State,  and  who,  coming  directly  as  the  representatives  from  the 
people,  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  informed  as  to  their  views. 

It  has  been  urged,  with  much  pertinacity,  by  some  of  your  peti- 
tioners, that  the  city  of  New-Tork  had  a  preponderating  influence 
upon  the  question ;  that  her  majority  of  more  than  37,000  votes  in 
favor  of  the  act  had  fastened  the  system  upon  the  State ;  and  that 
as  she  had  an  educational  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  State  at  large,  she  wtis  not  equitably  entitled  to 
vote  upon  the  question.    The  plausibility  of  this  objection  is 
conceded ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  a  miyority  -of  your  committee, 
its  ground  is  wholly  untenable.    If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  city 
of  New-Tork  is  separate  in  interest  and  policy,  and  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  or  advantageous  to  the  other  sections  of  the  State, 
then  might  some  weight  be  attached  to  the  objection.    But  such 
is  not  the  case.    New-Tork  is  the  heart  of  the  State,  receiving 
ftnd  giving  back  wealth  to  every  portion  thereof.    Her  greatness 
as  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Union  is  reflected  upon  ev- 
ery part  of  the  State.    But  for  her  agency  the  abundant  harvests 
of  the  farmer  might  rot  in  his  fields, — ^but  for  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  the  farmer,  the  city  might  fall  from  its  greatness.    The 
interests  of  both  are  homogeneous.    Whatever  conduces  to  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  one,  appertains  in  a  proportionate  de- 
gree to  the  other.    If  it  is  admitted,  (and  who  in  this  State  will 
deny  the  assertion  ?)  that  a  republican  form  of  government  is  the 
best  adapted  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  most  conducive 
to  thdr  prosperity,  the  question  then  recurs  as  to  the  best  method 
to  continue  that  government.    It  will  be  conceded  by  every  one, 
that  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions  is  based  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  people;  and  the  chief  agency  for  difius- 
ing  these  is  the  common  school.    The  educated  child,  it  is  Caii 
to  assume,  will  become  a  useful  citizen, — ^it  is  equally  fair  to  as- 
sert, as  a  general  rule,  that  the  uneducated  child  will  prove  the 
jeverse.    Facts  warrant  the  assertion. 

From  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prisons  for  the 
year  1850,  it  appears  that  of  664  males  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison 
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349  were  under  20  years  of  'age  at  the  time  of  their  conviction ;  • 
487  had  never  been  taught  a  trade ;  60  could  not  read^  and  149 
could  read  anly^  and  that  indifferently.  Of  114  convicts  at  Clin- 
ton, 10  could  not  read,  and  29  could  read  wUy.  At  the  female 
prisons,  of  the  71  remaining  in  December  last,  25  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  17  could  read  onlyj  and  the  balance  had  received 
a  very  limited  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches.  At  the 
Auburn  prison  109  convicts  were,  previous  to  admission,  unac- 
quiSnted  with  the  alphabet,  or  could  read  but  little,  and  64  had 
no  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  Inspectors  close  with  the 
remark,  "  that  the  frequent  examinations  into  the  causes  of  crime 
among  the  convicts  almost  invariably  leads  to  the  same  result, 
and  force  upon  the  mind  the  startling  truth,  that  a  neglected 
education  in  youth  is  the  source  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  crime 
among  us."  These  statistics  are  presented  in  corroboration  of 
the  general  statement  of  your  committee,  that  crime  and  igno- 
rance are  generally  found  in  unison.  It  can  be  no  matter  of 
surprise,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of  New-York,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  daily  records  of  their  criminal  courts,  and  their  daily 
observation  of  the  vice  and  misery  that  must  ever  cling  to  and 
flourish  in  great  cities,  should  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the , 
cause  of  education,  and  a  .desire  for  its  universal  diffusion. 
Philanthropy,  at  least,  would  prompt  that  they  should  be  heard. 
Again:  Prudential  considerations  demanded  that  New-York, 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  She  is  a  part  of  the  State ; 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  should  be  entitled  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  other  portions  of  the  State.  With  an  aggregate  valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  estate  amounting  to  $286,000,000,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  State,  and 
with  this  property  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  legislation  of  a 
body  elected  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  it  would  have  been  manifestly  unjust  that  her  vote  should 
have  been  excluded.  Your  committee  have  been  induced  to 
present  their  views  upon  this  subject  from  respect  to  the  large 
number  of  your  petitioners  who  have  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Free  School  act,  on  the  ground  that  such  act  would  have  been 
repealed  by  the  popular  vote  had  the  city  of  New- York  been 
excluded  from  any  action  thereupon.  Including  this  vote, 
therefore,  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  of  the  State  is  • 
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emphatic  in  lavor  of  the  principle  of  Free  Education;  for  no  one, 
it  is  presumed,  will  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  Yote  of  New- 
York  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  act  of  1849.  Her  citizens  were 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  operation  of  that  aet^  and  the 
inference  is  natural  that  it  was  the  priacijde  only  that  was  rati- 
fied at  the  ballot  box. 

Upon  this  Tiew  of  the  subject  your  committee  entertain  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  principle  of  the  free  school  act  only  that 
was  sanctioned  and  confirmed  at  the  last  election  by  the  people 
of  this  State.  In  obedience  to  the  popular  will^  therefore,  they 
would  recommend  the  retention  of  the  free  school  principle. 
But  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  interested  in  the  subject^  that 
the  details  of  the  act  are  seriously  defectiye,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  such  modifications  therein  as  will  ensure  greater  efficiency 
to  the  system,  and  cause  it  to  be  more  generally  approved. 

As  the  physician  would  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  malady 
before  prescribing  for  its  cure,  it  is  proper  that  your  committee 
point  out,  what  they  deem  the  defects  of  the  law  under  considera- 
tion, before  proposing  any  modifications  therein.  A  prominent 
objection  to  the  act  of  1 849,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  school  moneys 
are  required  to  be  raised.  By  the  2d  section  of  that  act,  it  is 
made  the  duty  <^  of  the  several  Boards  of  Supervisors  at  their 
annual  meeting,  to  cause  to  be  levied  and  collected  from  their 
respective  counties,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  State  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  such  counties ;  and  to  apportion  the  same 
among  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys 
received  from  the  State  are  apportioned.  They  shall  also  cause 
to  be  levied  and  collected  from  each  of  the  towns  in  their 
respective  counties,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  State  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  said  towns  respectively."  The  income 
of  the  School  Fund  of  the  State  is  distributed  among  the  different 
towns  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  county  and  town 
taxes  levied  by  the  supervisors,  are,  in  consequence  a  tax  upoo, 
the  basis  of  population ;  and  its  operation  is,  therefore,  unjust^ 
unequal  aud  oppressive.  A  large  and  populous  county  may,  under 
this  sytem  of  taxation,  be  compelled  to  raise  more  money  tlian 
an  a4Joining  county  with  a  less  population,  though  with  a  larger 
assessed  valuation  of  reat  and  personal  properly.    It  is  obviooa, 
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therefore,  that  this  ineqnalitj  is  peenUarly  bardensome  to  the 
i^icultural  inttoests  of  the  State,  lor  in  such  distriets  the  popu- 
lation is  usuallj  larger  in  proportion  to  the  valoation  of  ita 
property,  than  in  the  cities  or  large  towns  or  villages*  This 
inequality  will  appear  by  a  glance  at  the  following  statement 
In  1849  tlie  taxable  property  and  the  school  moneys  (apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population)  in  the  following  counties,  were  in 
this  proportion : 

Taxmble  property.  Sehool  monejr. 

New-Tork, 1356,197,143  $40,621  53 

Albany, 16,839,570  8,455  44 

Allegany, 8,797,486  8^59  07 

Cattaraugus,  3,824,598  3,394  28 

The  counties  of  New- York  and  Albany  are  devoted  to  trade 
and  commerce,  while  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  are  purely  ag- 
ricultural counties.  The  same  inequality  will  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  different  rates  of  taxation  in  different  towns.  An 
illustration  is  afforded  by  some  of  your  petitioners,  in  the  case 
of  the  following  towns  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  in  1849 : 

Tunbla  propertj*.  School  montjr. 

Batavia,   $1,235,110  |479  72 

Stafford, 451,732  234  03 

Bethany, 323,928  22143 

Numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  cited,  to  show 
the  injustice  of  this  mode  of  taxation,  as  applied  to  counties  and 
towns.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  bank  and  insurance  stocks,  and  other  descriptions  of 
personal  property,  which,  under  this  system  of  taxing  the  popu- 
lation, is  made  to  avoid  their  proportionate  contribution  for 
school  purposes,  while  the  poorer  agricultural  districts  are  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  taxation.  This  feature  in  the  act  of  1849 
may  be  accounted  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  heavy  vote 
thrown  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  throughout  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  State.  But  the  most  serious  objection  to 
this  act,  in  the  estimation  of  your  committee,  is  the  plan  of  dis- 
trict taxation.  Bj  the  3d  section  of  the  act,  it  is  made  <<  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  within  a  specified  time  of  the  annual  dis- 
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trict  meeting  in  each  year,  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  money  required  for  teachers'  wages,  (exclosiye  of  the  public 
moneys  of  the  district,  and  the  moneys  raised  by  and  under  the 
2d  section  of  the  act)  and  other  expenditures  for  the  year,  and 
submit  such  statement  to  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  their  approval  or  rejection ;"  and  in  a  following  section 
it  is  provided  that,  "  in  case  the  voters  of  the  district  refuse  to 
raise  the  estimate  presented  to  them,  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  trus- 
tees to  levy  such  tax  as  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  school  open 
for  the  space  of  four  months ;  and  proceed  to  collect  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  district  taxes  are  collected."  These  two 
features  of  the  act  have  wrought  incalculable  iiguiy  to  the  cause 
of  education,  by  provoking  animosities  and  bitter  feuds  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  districts;  making  the  school 
houses  of  the  State,  where  peace  and  harmony  should  blend,  at 
each  annual  meeting  a  scene  of  strife  and  dissention.  It  would 
appear  almost  incredible  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  in 
this  State  could  be  led  by  the  simple  act  of  being  called  upon  to 
vote  a  certain  amount  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
district,  to  the  exhibition  of  such  feeling,  but  the  fact,  though 
lamentable,  is  nevertheless  beyond  dispute.  Avarice  hath  its 
victims,  and  they  are  found  as  often  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the 
counl3*y,  as  in  the  busy  marts  of  commerce. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  plan  which  submits  the  amount  of  tax 
to  be  raised  for  school  purposes  to  the  action  of  the  voters  of  the 
district,  is  liable  to  serious  objection.  The  childless,  and  those 
whose  children  have  already  received  their  education,  deem  it  a 
hardship  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  their  neighbors,  and  consequently  vote  against  any  appropri- 
ation. The  rich,  who  are  assessed  upon  the  valuation  of  their 
estate,  are  oftimes  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
common  school,  inasmuch  as  they  prefer  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
select  institution  for  their  own  children,  and  feeling  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  matter,  with  a  short-sighted  wisdom,  they  are 
often  inclined  to  vote  in  the  same  way.  This  naturally  produces 
a  corresponding  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  districts,  and  opens  wide  a  gap  of  social  distinc- 
tion that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  State  to  keep  forever  closed. 
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Meantime  the  grossest  injustice  is  inflicted  upon  the  children  of 
the  State.  In  one  district  they  are  allowed  bj  the  magnanimity 
and  public  spirit  of  the  voters  to  receive  the  priceless  boon  of 
education  perhaps  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  while  in  an  ad- 
joining district,  it  may  be  of  the  same  town,  and  separated  only 
by  an  imaginary  line,  they  are  permitted  to  eiyoy  only  four 
months  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Thus  are  the  children  of  the  State — its  future  citizens,  and,  it 
may  be,  its  law-givers,  recognized  by  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
as  born  tree  and  equal — thus  early  in  life,  without  any  agency 
of  their  own,  made  to  feel  the  galling  inequality  of  their  social 
position,  and  waste  the  bright  hours  of  their  youth  in  ignorance. 

Your  committee  cannot  condemn  in  too  strong  terms,  the  in- 
justice and  impolicy  of  these  features  of  the  act  ^y  reason  of 
it  the  schools  have  languished  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  the 
opinion,  seriously  entertained,  that  in  a  majority  of  the  districts 
the  schools  have  not  been  open  over  four  months  during  the  past 
year. 

Having  pointed  out  what  they  deem  the  imperfections  of  the 
act  of  1849,  it  is  incumbent  upon  your  committee,  in  submitting 

a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  to  explain  its  provis- 
ions and  the  reasons  that  have  induced  their  action.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  common  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  supported 
chiefly  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State.  It  is  required^ 
therefore,  by  the  second  section  of  the  bill  herewith  presented, 
that  the  sum  of  $800,000  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  State. 

This  system  of  taxation  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  sustaining  a  military  - 
or  naval  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  public  defence^  or  for 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  for  the 
prevention  and  j)unishment  of  crime  or  outrage,  inflicted  upon 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  same  system  may  be  applied  with  far  more  justice 
towards  the  support  of  an  institution  designed  for  the  diffusion 
of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  in  consequence,  for  the  supprea- 
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• 

dion  of  crime  and  immoralily.  In  thi^  connection,  your  commit- 
tee may  well  be  pardoned  for  introducing  an  extract  ftom  the 
remarks  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  convention  to  revise  the  const!- 
totion  of  Massachusetts  in  1881.  ^<  For  the  purposes  of  public 
instrttction,"  said  that  emte^it  statesman,  ^  we  hold  every  man 
(mbject  to  ta:ntion  in  proportion  to  his  prcq)erty ;  and  we  look  not 
to  the  question  whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard 
it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property  and 
life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  promote, 
tn  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  p^ial  code,  by  inspiring  a 
salutary  and  cons^rative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  Sy  general  instruction,  we  seek  as  fitf  as  possi- 
ble to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  senti- 
ments uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  against  immorality 
and  crime.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a 
safe  and  proper  direction  to  the  public  will.  It  is  every  poor 
man's  undoubted  birthright — ^it  Is  his  solace  in  life — and  it  may 
well  be  his  consolation  in  death,  that  his  country  stands  pledged 
by  the  fiiith  which  it  has  plighted  to  all  its  citizens,  to  protect 
his  children  from  ignorance,  barbarism  and  vice.'' 

By  this  system  of  taxation,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  as  all  classes 
of  the  people  will  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  substance, 
that  a  universal  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  State.  And  that  in  consequence,  the  character 
of  our  common  schools  will  be  elevated,  and  the  children  of 
wealth  will  be  induced  to  enter  and  enjoy  their  advantages,  and 
^thus  be  brought  to  mingle  in  the  early  years  of  their  life,  when 
the  kindly  feellngs^f  the  heart  are  most  active,  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  equaliy  deserving,  though  more  unfortunate  chil- 
dren of  want — and  thus  may  be  partially  obliterated  the  distinc- 
tions of  fortune,  by  investing  wealth  with  the  spirit  of  kindness 
and  humility,  and  inspiring  poverty  with  a  feeling  of  honor  and 
manly  independence. 

It  is  expected  by  your  committee,  that  much  opposition  will 
be  manifested  against  this  provision  of  the  bill.    It  will  be  ob* 
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jected  by  those  who  desire  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  the  rate 
bin,  that  a  parent  should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  a  school,  without  he  desired  its  instruction  for  his 
child ;  and  that  the  childless  and  those  who  have  already  edu- 
cated their  children  should  be  exempted  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  school— or,  in  other  words,  that  citizens  of  the 
State,  who  share  in  its  prosperity  and  glory,  and  who  derive  an 
advantage  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the 
safeguards  It  rears  against  vice  and  immorality,  will  desire  to 
participate  in  the  benefit  Tdthout  sharing  the  cost.  These  objec- 
tions may  be  answered  in  the  appropriate  language  of  a  friend* 
to  humanity : 

^<  But  sometimes,  the  rich  farmer,  the  opulent  manu&cturer,  or 
the  capitolist,  when  sorely  pressed  with  his  natural  and  moral 
obligation  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  means  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  replies,  either  in  form  or  la  spirit, — ^  My  lands,  my 
< machinery,  n^  gold  and  my  silver,  are  mine;  may  I  not  do 
<  what  I  will  with  my  own  V  ^'  There  is  one  supposable  case  and 
<<  only  one  where  tliis  argument  would  have  plausibility.  If  it 
**  were  made  by  an  isolated,  solitary  being — a  beipg  having  no 
**  relations  to  the  community  around  him, — ^having  no  ancestors 
*<  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  ninety-nine  parts  in  every 
<<  hundred  of  all  he  possesses,  and  expecting  to  have  no  posterity 
*^  after  him, — it  might  not  be  easy  to  answer  it.  If  there  were 
**  but  one  family  In  this  Western  hemisphere,  and  only  one  in  the 
<<  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  these  two  families  bore  no  civil  and 
<<  social  relations  to  each  other,  and  were  to  be  the  first  and  last 
«  of  the  whole  race.  It  might  be  difficult,  except  on  very  high  and 
<^  almost  transcendent  grounds,  for  either  one  of  them  to  show 
^^  good  cause  why  the  other  should  contribute  to  help  educate 
*^  children  not  his  own.  But  is  this  the  rd^icn  which  any  mq/^ 
•*  amongst  us  sustains  to  his  fellow  ?  The  society  of  which  we 
*'  necessarily  constitute  a  part,  must  be  preserved ;  and  in  order 
**  to  preserve  it,  we  must  not  look  merely  to  what  one  individual 
<*  or  one  family  needs,  but  to  what  the  whole  community  needs ; 
^<  not  merely  to  what  one  generation  needs,  but  to  the  wants  of  a 
<<  succession  of  generations."    Sy  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 

^Hon.  Horace  Mtnn. 
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the  State  Superintendent  is  directed  to  ascertain  the  portion  of 
said  tax  to  be  assessed  and  collected  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
the  State;  by  dividing  the  sum  among  the  several  counties  accor- 
ding to  the  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  therein,  as 
shall  appear  by  the  assessment  of  the  year  preceding  the  one  in 
which  such  sum  is  to  be  raised.  Your  committee  are  fully  aware 
that  serious  objections  will  be  raised  against  this  provision  of  the 
bill,  by  reason  of  the  great  inequality  existing  in  the  present  mode 
of  assessment,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof,  several  of  the 
counties  in  the  State  will  be  obliged  to  contribute  an  undue 
amount  towards  the  support  of  education ;  biit  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  by  your  committee  that  they  have  performed  the  duty 
enjoined  upon  them  by  reporting  (what  is  deemed  in  their  opinion) 
the  best  plan  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 
It  will  devolve  upon  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  an 
equalization  of  assessments,  to  devise  some  remedy ;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  some  plan  will  be  adopted,  by  which 
general  satisfaction  will  be  afforded  .to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  4th  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  apportionment  and 
division  of  l-4th  the  amount  raised  by  tax,  and  l-4th  of  all  other 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  equally 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  an  apportion- 
ment of  33  cents  for  each  child,  but  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggr^ate 
the  sum  of  $24,  is  directed  to  be  paid  to  each  separate  neighbor- 
hood in  the  State.  (It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this  term  is  used 
to  designate  those  parts  of  school  districts,  some  6  or  8  in  number, 
adjacent  to  the  borders  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts.) The  provisions  of  this  section  were  made  with  particular 
reference  to  the  sparsely  populated  districts  of  the  State,  which, 
without  such  equal  distribution,  would  be  unable  to  sustain  a 
good  and  efficient  public  school.  Your  committee  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  larger  districts,  forming 
a  majority  in  the  State,  to  recommend  the  equal  distribution  of 
any  greater  sum. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  bill,  the  remaining  one-feurth  of  the 
amount  raised  by  a  State  tax,  together  with  three-fourths  of  all 
other  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  common 
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sohoolS;  is  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years  of  age,  residing  in  said  district. 
It  is  also  enjoined  that  the  schools  shall  be  kept  open  during  8 
months  of  the  year,  by  a  duly  qualified  teacher. 

It  is  expected  by  your  committee  that  the  amount  to  Be  raised 
by  the  State  tax,  to  wit:  $800,000,  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  the  income  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
which,  by  the  income  of  the  Fund,  may  be  increased  to 
$300,000,  thus  making  the  total  sum  of  $1,100,000  fo»  the 
payment  of  teacher's  wages,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
Common  Schools  for  a  period  of  eight  months.  Sut  in  case 
there  should  be  a  deficiency ;  or  if  it  w;ere  deemed  advisable  by 
the  trustees  to  continue  the  schools  for  a  longer  period,  then  it  is 
required  by  the  6th  section  of  the  bill  that  <<  the  balance  to  be 
raised  in  any  school  district  for  the  payment  of  teacherV  wages, 
beyond  the  amount  provided  by  the  previous  section  of  the  bill, 
shall  be  raised  by  a  poli  ^oo?  to  be  levied  by  tbd  trustees  upon 
each  resident  of  the  district  entitled  to  vote  at  the  school  district 
meetings,  of  such  an  amount  as  will  make  up  such  balance.^' 
The  qualifications  requisite  for  a  voter,  as  prescribed  by  law,  are 
the  following : 

• 

1 .  The  voter  must  be  a  male. 

2.  Of  full  age,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  old  or  more. 

3.  He  must  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  district. 

4.  He  must  be  entitled  by  law  to  hold  land  in  this  State ;  and 
must  own  or  hire  real  property  in  the  district  subject  to  taxation, 
for  school  purposes,' or 

5.  He  must  be  authorized  to  vote  at  town  meetings  of  the  town 
in  which  the  district,  or  part  of  the  district  is  situated,  or  must 
own  personal  property  liable  to  be  taxed  for  school  purposes  in. 
the  district,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value,  exclusive  of  what  is 
exempt  from  execution. 

During  the  year  1849,  as  appears  by  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  there  was  expended  fbr 
teacher's  wages  the  sum  of  |1 ,322,696.24  Of  this  amount  $767,- 
389.20  was  public  money^  |508,724.56  raised  on  rate  bills  from 
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those  sending  to  school,  131,934.27  raised  by  district  taxation, 
to  supply  deficiency  in  the  collection  of  such  rate  bills,  and  $14,- 
748.31  raised  in  lilce  manner,  to  defray  the  rate  bills  of  indigent 
persons ;  the  number  of  children  placed  in  the  list  of  indigent  ex- 
empts haying  been  18,686.  The  sum  of  $22,230  26,  included  in 
^eabpveamount  of  public  money  and  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  teachers'  wages,  was  raised  from  local  funds  belong- 
ing to  several  of  the  counties  and  town3  of  the  State. 

Taking,  therefore,  these  statistics  as  a  basis,  we  can  calculate 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  amount  of  poll  tax  to  be  paid 
by  each  person  upon  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  to  levy  it. 
To  the  $800,000  proposed  to  be  raised  by  a  State  tax,  there  may 
be  added  the  sum  of  $300,000  to  be  appproriated  from  the  in- 
con^e  of  the  Common  SchoolFund  and  of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund, 
and  id30  the  sum  of  $22,226,  fiom  the  local  funds  belonging  to 
4^erent  counties  and  towns,  majdng  a  total  sum  of  $1^122,226. 
There  will  then  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  for  thC: 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  $200,470.  There  a^e  nearly  12,000 
school  districts  in  this  State,  and  it  is  Mr  to  assume  that  the 

iiuinl>er  of  residents  in  each  district  entitled  to  vote  at  school 
meetings,  will  average  twenty-five  voters,  thus  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  300,000  persons  upon  whom  to  levy  a  poll  tax.  The  ave- 
rage amount  to  be  assessed  upon  each  person,  therefore,  would 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  67  cents. 

It  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  under  the  Free  School  sys- 
tem there  would  be  an  inoreaseof  scholars ;  though  such  increase 
would  not  necessarily  imply  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages,  yet  a  liberal  allowance  may  be  made 
therefore,  and  the  result  will  not  vary  materially.  For,  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the 
Common  School  Fund,  by  reason  of  the  annual  increase  of  its 
capital,  an  increase  of  the  poll  tax  to  average  75  cents  per  cap- 
ita, would  be  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  any  deficiency. 

It  is  deemed  advisable,  to  ensure  an  economical  administration 
of  the  schools,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  their  support  should 
be  raised  from  the  districts^  and  your  conmiittee,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  would  suggest  the  plan  of  a  poll  tax  as  b^t  adapt- 
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ed  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  least  liable  to  objection.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  basis  of  population,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  proposed  to  tax,  indiscriminately,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  district,  but  only  those  qualified  to  ; ote  at  school 
meetings.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  with  more  propriety,  to  be 
a  tax  upon  capital  and  labor  combined. 

The  main  support  of  our  free  institutions  rests  upon  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  great  laboring  class.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  labor  should  be  elevated  by  a  spirit  of  honest  indepen- 
dence. For  this  reason  among  others,  the  schools  are  made  free, 
that  the  children  of  labor  may,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
claim  a  perfect  equality  with  the  more  favored  cliildren  of  for- 
tune. It  is  conceived,  therefore,  to  be  a  wise  and  politic  mea- 
sure to  give  to  labor  the  opportunity  to  contribute  its  share  to- 
wards the  support  of  an  institution  designed  expressly  for  its 
moral  and  social  elevation.  There  are  many  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  contribute  the  price  of  a  day's  labor  for  the  support  of 
a  school,  who  would  be  unable  to  raise  the  amount  required  to 
be  paid  upon  a  rate  bill.  A  noble,  manly  pride  belongs  of  right 
to  labor,  and  when  that  pride  is  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  50,000 
children  of  want  in  the  State,  who  will  not  crave  the  boon  of  an 
exemption  from  the  rate  bill,  it  will  not  hear  the  appeal  in  vain. 
Again,  the  repeated  demands  of  tabor  have  made  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  in  reality,/r€e.  Yet  it  is  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  its  due  proportion  of  the  means  required  to  keep 
them  free.  It  is  not,  therefore,  morally  free;  and  is  but  ^^as  a 
guest  eating  a  feast  at  the  expense  of  its  host,  and  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  question  the  prudence  or  liberality  of  the  giver,  or 
to  suggest  improvement.'' 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  its  leading  features,  the  bill  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

THEO.  H.  BENEDICT, 
CHARLES  H.  SWORDS, 
WM.  H.  FELLER. 

Albant,  Feb.  6th,  1851. 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  FREE  SCHOOLS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  STATE. 

The  Peojale  of  the  State  of  JTewYork^  represented  in  Senate  und 
Assembly  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Common  schools  in  the  several  school  districts  in 
this  State  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  residing  in  the  district  over 
five  and  under  twentj-one  jears  of  age.  Persons  not  resident  of 
a  district  may  be  admitted  into  the  schools  kept  therein,  with  the 
approbation  in  writing  of  the  trustees  th^eof,  or  a  majority  of 
them. 

^  2.  There  shall  hereafter  be  raised  by  tax  in  each  and  every 
year,  upon  the  real  and  personal  estate  within  this  State,  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  wUch  shall  be  levied, 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  chapter  thir- 
teen, part  first  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  and  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
respective  county  treasurers,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools. 

^  3.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  ascer- 
tain the  portion  of  said  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
be  assessed  and  collected  in  each  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
State,  by  dividing  the  said  sum  among  the  several  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  therein,  es  it 
shall  appear  by  the  assessment  of  the  year  next  preceding  the 
one  in  which  said  sum  is  to  be  raised,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
clerk  of  each  county,  before  the  10th  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  such  county ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  county  clerks  of  this  State,  to  deliver  to 
the  board  of  supervisors,  of  their  respective  counties,  a  copy  of 
such  certificate  on  the  first  day  of  their  annual  session,  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  shall  assess  such  amount  upon 
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the  real  and  personal  estate  of  snch  county,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes. 

§  4.  The  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year,  apportion  and  di- 
vide, or  cause  to  be  apportioned  and  divided,  one-fourth  of  the 
sum  so  raised  by  general  tax,  and  one-fourth  of  all  other  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  among  the  seve- 
ral school  districts,  parts  of  districts,  and  separate  neighborhoods 
in  this  State,  from  which  reports  shall  have  been  received  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  to  each  sepa- 
rate neighborhood  there  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  thirty-three  cents  for  each  child  in  such  neigh- 
borhood, between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one ;  but  the  sum 
so  to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  any  such  neighborhood,  sdudl  in 
no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars,  and  the  remain- 
der of  such  one-fourth  shall  be  apportioned  and  divided  equally 
among  the  several  districts ;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
common  schools  shall,  by  proper  regulations  and  instructions  to 
be  prescribed  by  him,  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  moneys 
to  the  trustees  of  such  separate  neighborhoods  and  school  dis- 
tricts. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Supedntendent  of  oom- 
mon  schools,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Januaiy  in  every  year, 
to  apportion  and  divide  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  said 
amount  of  eight  himdred  thousand  dollars,  tri/;ether  with  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  of  all  other  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  among  the  several 
counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  in  the  mode  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  division  and  apportionment  of  the  income 
of  t)ie  common  school  fund ;  and  the  share  of  the  several  towns 
and  wards  so  apportioned  and  divided,  shall  be  paid  over,  on  and 
after  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  in  each  year,  to  the  several 
town  superintendents  of  common  schools,  and  ward  or  city  offi- 
cers, entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  and  shall  be  sppoT- 
tioned  by  them  among  the  several  school  districts  and  parts  of 
districts  in  their  several  towns  and  wards,  according  to  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years  reaidtBg 
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in  said  districts  and  parts  oi  distnets,  as  the  same  shall  have  a^H 
peared  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees:  but  no  mo« 
neys  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of  a  dis« 
trlct,  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  that  a  school  has  been  kept  for  at  least  eight  months 
during  the  year,  ending  with  the  date  of  such  report,  by  a  duly 
qualified  teacher,  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  common  schools. 

§  6.  Any  balance  required  to  be  raised  in  any  sehool*  district 
for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wagea  befond.  the  amount  appor^ 
tioned  to  such  district  by  the  previous  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
other  public  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  and  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  shall  be  raised  in  the  following 
manner :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  school  dis- 
trict within  thirty  days  after  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  such  district  in  each  year  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of  such  amount 
upon  each  resident  of  the  district  entitled  to  vote  at  school  dis- 
trict meetings  as  will  make  up  such  balance,  and  to  make  out  and 
deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  district  their  warrant  therefor, 
which  shall  be  executed  by  the  said  collector  in  the  same  mode 
in  all  respects  as  is  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  other  school 
district  assessments,  and  the  amount  when  collected  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  trustees,  or  one  of  them,  and  be  expended  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

§  7.  The  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  on  appeal,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  him,  over  all  controversies 
arising  under  the  several  laws  relating  to  common  schools,  and 
his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

§  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  or 
alter  the  provisions  of  any  special  act  relating  to  schools  in  any 
of  the  incorporated  cities  or  villages  of  this  State,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  sections  of  this  act. 

§  9.  All  provisions  of  law  now  in  force  requiring  the  several 
boards  of  supervisors  to  raise  by  tax,  any  sum  of  money  for  the 
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support  of  oommon  schools  in  this  State,  and  all  other  laws  and 
parts  of  laws,  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  the  proyisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  10.  The  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  cause 
to  be  prepared,  published  and  distributed  among  the  several 
school  districts,  and  school  officers  of  the  State,  a  copy  of  the  sev- 
eral acts  now  in  force  relating  to  common  schools,  with  such  in- 
structions, digest  and  expositions  as  he  may  deem  expedient :  and 
the  expense  incurred  by  him  therefor  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Comptroller,  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

^11.  All  the  moneys  received  or  appropriated  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act^  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wa- 
ges exclusively. 

^12.  This  act  shall  t^ke  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next: 
but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  af- 
fect provisions  already  made  in  the  several  school  districts,  fox 
the  support  of  schools  therein,  under  existing  laws,  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 


Sbt^tt  of  1ffrlu^3?4»rfc^ 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  FEB.  6,  1851. 


REPORT 

Of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  common  schools  on  the  several  bills  and 
petitions  referred  to  that  committee  relating  to  com- 
mon schools.  / 

•     . 

The  minority  of  the  coaunittee  on  colleges,  academies  aad  com- 
mon schools  to  which  were  referred  several  bills  and  petitions  relating 
to  common  schools, 

REPORT : 

That  immediately  after  the  organization  of  said  committee,  tlie 
several  bills  and  petitions  relating  to  common  schools  were  taken  up 
for  consideration,  and  after  two  or  three  meetings  had  been  held  it 
was  understood  that  the  committee  so  far  agreed  in  opimon  upon  the 
subject  that  a  report  could  be  made  upon  which  there  would  be  con- 
currence as  to  principles  and  substance  ;  details  only  remaining  sub- 
ject of  doubt  and  difficulty  ;  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  Mr. 
T.  H.  Benedict,  expressing  a  mA  to  prepare  a  report,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  necessary  time,  and 
the*committee  was  afterwards,  on  the  4th  instant,  assembled  to  hear 
read  the  report  prepared. by  the  chairman,  when,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  method  was  proposed  providmg  for  the  support  in  part,  of  com- 
mon'schools  to  which  the  minority  could  not  assent. 

It  will  be  seen  by 'rdfelrenee  to  the  bills  submitted  by  thet  majority^ 

and  the  nimority,<thdt  the  committee  have  unanimously  agreed  tote- 

[Asseiably,  No.  4*^  ^  [u.  id.  Iftt]    ' 
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commend  the  levy  of  a  general  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal 
property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  State  at  large,  to  the  amoont  of 
$800)000,  that  the  committee  are  also  unanimous  as  to  the  mode  of 
diyiding  and  applying  this  sum,  togedier  with  all  other  public  moneys 
from  whatever  source  to  be  deriyed,  and  that  the  only  point  of  dis- 
agreement arose  from  the  mode  in  which  the  balance  required  to  sup- 
port common  schools  should  be  raised. 

This  balance  the  majority  propose  to  raise  by  capiiaium  or  ^pctt 
tax  upon  persons  haying  the  right  to  vote  at  school  district  meetings'' 
without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  yoter,  the  minority 
propoEong  to  raise  the  balance  by  rate  bill  upon  those  sending  to 
school,  excepting  from  such  rsfte  bill  all-persons  not  having  pecuniary 
ability  to  pay. 

Skeaia^ntgr  Jby  the  fiast  iscction  «f  their  repotttd  bill^prepsse  ta 
dsdtre  ttll  jeommsn  schools  free. 

'  The  minority  bill  contains  no  section  which  would  authorize  the 
apffisalisci  of  the  kigh-g^wndmg  fiU9  ^^  free  ocmhuob  sdhools,"  but  it 
is<beifeyed  by  the  minority  fliat  &e  bill  which  they  haye  reported  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  State  Aan  the  system 
now  in  operation  ;  and  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
prosperity  of  the  common  schools  of  this  State  than  the  poll  tax  sys- 
pf^ooaddby  fheinajority. 


It  is  bielifsved  that  numierous  weighty  /easons^oould  be  adduced  in 
]im>£Qf  this  opinion  drawn  from  the  e3q>menpe  of  the jiast^  and  the 
pp^^cidcal  working  of  a  lorstem  of  common  scbpols  which  has  been  in 
cp^sajion  in  this  State  fcur  a  period  e^steiiding  over  half  a  century. 
IM  tb^  mmrity  aiefraiA  at  present  from  entfsd^g  upon  the  reasons 
i^uch  decide  tbeuc  prefearence  to  a  ra£e  hiU  ov^r  a  foU  tw  qystem^ 
fiff eniqg  in  the  first  place  to  bring  f orwasd  some  reasons  and  sug- 
gSStioQs  in  fairar  of  adopting  the  bUl  report^  by  the  minority  as  a 
siibstitMte  fi»r  .the  laiwnoiw  in  fproe  conmonly  cabled  the  <^  /ras  sciod 

And  the  undersigned  will  not  at  this  point  consult  the  theories  of 
PpUtioal  pbUooophers  or  sooiaKsts  to  aid  .thiem  in  deciding  the  point 

la  tquestion  ^  biit  wUl  look  ratilier  to  flue  condition  of  the  State  thaa 
thepiy  ^mi  will  assume  as  truth  that  which  to  by  far  the  ktgeat  por^ 
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tion  of  t^e  community  interested  appears  to  have  been  dem.on8trate.d 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  law. 

It  is  assumed  th^n  that  the  present  law  is  condemned  throughout 
the  State  in  every  town  where  its  practical  effects  are  felt,  Id  the 
cities  where  common  schools  hare  been  supported  by  general  tw 
iipon  the  dty  at  large  the  operations  of  a  partial  and  unequal  syitea 
of  taxation  are  not  felt.  And  in  considering  the  value  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  ^s^isting  law  the  vote  cast  in  cities  should  for  this 
xciason  be  omiUted  i  it  will  npt  be  pretwd^  that  th^e  yote  c^att  m  tbe 
nirftl  districts  agtitnd  the  repeal  of  the  free  school  law  ihopld  be 
counted  in  favor  of  the  la,w  as  it  9tan4B.  Tb^t  vote  diould  be  under- 
stood as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  so  many  votes  in  favor  of 
tlie  principle  of  ^^  firee  schools,"  and  as  such  ^  most  respectful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  it. 

The  principle,  or  sentiment,  wjluch  prompted  this  vote,  is  nearly 
idl|ed  to  the  general  maxim  which  h^s  governed  the  Legislate  pf 
this  State  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

To  establish  public  schools,  whidi  all  should  be  free  to  enter 
xfp<m  equal  terms^  and  to  endow  these  schools  by  appropriations  from 
the  treasury  of  the  StatCj  the  common  property  of  the  people. 

In  this  way  education  has  been  cheapened,  and  made  accessible  to 
all  die  children  of  the  State  living  in  districts  sufficiently  populous 
to  organize  a  common  school  district ;  and  from  the  year  1795,  when 
fS50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  for 
five  years,  ($50,000  in  each  year,)  to  the  present  time,  this  policy 
has  been  pursued  with  a  constancy  of  purpose  which  has  known  no 
cj^oge^  and  with  an  en%fatened  liberality  irortby  of  all  pi^ise,  uiidil 
our  system  of  common  school;^  had,  in  1848,  acquired  a  popitioaipr 
usefulness  almost  without  pariallel  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  the  defence  of  every  item  of  policy 
which,  during  fifty-three  years,  contributed  to  this  result ;  but  it  may 
be  said,  ^^  vrithout  fear  of  dispute,''  that  every  measure  adopted  vms 
the  offspring  of  pure  and  honorable  motives ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
venerated  nemes  associated  with  the  past  legislation  of  this  State,  to 
acknowledge ;  that  to  our  wise  and  patriotic  predecessors  we  are 
indebted  for  a  system  of  common  schools  possesong  many  essential 
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elements  of  great  value  and  reqairing  only  amendments  and  develop- 
ment to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age.  * 

This  age  is  esteemed  by  many  as  a  radical^  reformatory  age, 
possessing  more  wisdom  and  virtue  than  any  preceding  it ;  and  some 
persons  fully  possessed  of  this  opinion,  without  pausing  to  inquire 
into  its  origin  or  truthfulness,  and  believing,  doubtless,  that  upon 
themselves  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  reformation  has  been  cast 
by  providence, — accident,  or  by  virtue  of  their  superior  genius,  have 
set  themselves  at  work  to  hew  down  every  institution  of  the  State 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  exclusive  glory  of  rearing  new  institutions 
which  should  reflect  their  wisdom  to  posterity  in  such  sublime  efful- 
gence as  entirely  to  eclipse  all  who  had  gone  before  them. 

Such  lights  have  blessed  our  political  firmament;  and  during  the 
last  few  years  many  such  have  enacted  their  ^^  fantastic  tricks "  for 
a  season,  and  disappeared,  not  unlike  those  strange  bodies  which 
occasionally  visit  our  solar  system  from  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
miiverse,  fo  alarm  the  timid  and  instruct  the  wise  for  a  season,  and 
disappear  again  upon  their  pathless  journey  through  ^nameless 
regions  void,"  and  though  in  their  passage  the  existing  order  has 
been  disturbed,  and  the  public  mind  convulsed,  the  names  of  Jay, 
Tompkins  and  Clinton,  Young,  Spencer  and  Savage,  are  still  known 
and  remembered  with  pride  and  veneration. 


It  is  too  common  an  error  to  invent  theories  and  bring  to 
support  hypothesis,  and  thence  derive  conclusions  which  have  not  a 
grain  of  experience  to  sustain  them  ;  such  theories,  put  to  the  test  of 
practical  development,  usually  fail,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  in* 
ventors  and  perhaps  the  discomfiture  of  society. 

Such  has  been  the  character  of-  legislation  respecting  common 
schools;  instead  of  improving  the  really  excellent  system  which  we 
had  in  1848,  by  increasing  gradually  from  year  to  year  the  amount 
of  public  moneys  applicable  to  their  support,  until  the  point  should 
be  reached  which  would  make  our  system  available  to  every  one 
upon  terms  entirely  just  and  equitable,  the  idea  of  "/ree  schools  " 
was  seized  upon  as  a  '^  popular  element,"  and  without  waiting  to 
enquire  what  the  character  of  a  school  must  be,  or  in  what  manner 
endowed  or  supported,  to  entitle  it  justly  to  that  appellation,  a  law 
was  adopted  requiring  every  school  district  in  the  State  to  keep  open 
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a  common  school  'which  should  be  "/ree  to  everjf  child  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  21  years^  by  levying  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
DiSTBiCT  to  pay  teachers'  wages.''  A  trifle  more  wisdom  and  logic 
of  the  ^^satne  sort "  would  have  dictated  a  law  that  every  man  in  the 
State  should  keep  open  a  common  school  in  his  own  house  to  educate 
his  aum  children,  levy  a  tax  upon  his  own  property  to  pay  the  teacher; 
and  the  same  logic  could  without  difficulty  demonstrate  that  this 
would  be  a  "  free  school.'' 

If  each  separate  school  district  in  the  State  constituted  an  inde* 
pendent  community,  having  no  relationship,  political  connection  or 
commercial  exchange  with  any  other  part  of  the  State,  such  a  fioee 
school  system  might  with  more  propriety  be  adopted. 

The  proposition  to  endow  public  schools  from  the  public  treasury 
to  cheapen  education  so  that  all  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing, was  the  offspring  of  noble  sentiment.  To  dignify  it  as  one  of 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity,  it  must  embrace  the  people  of 
an  entire  State  or  empire,  voluntarily  agreeing  to  enact  laws  subject- 
ing the  entire  property  of  the  commonwealth  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  '  Such  a  senti- 
ment must  rest  upon  the  belief  that  mutual  relations  exist  between 
the  people  of  every  commonwetlth,  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  all 
to  give  to  every  child  in  the  State  such  a  degree  of  learning  as  woulil 
be  essential  to  success  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  to  difoet 
the  mind  in  pursuit  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

It  is  not  intended  to  pause  in  this  place  to  enumerate  the  various 
relations  out  of  which  such  obligatiooi|  grow,  or  to  review  the  priiH 
ciple  which  claims  for  every  child  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 

This  prrndple,  long  ago  adopted,  is  now  universally  admitted,  and 
the  only  inquiry  now  remaining  for  us,  is,  how  shall  it  be  most  soo- 
cessfully  accomplished  t 

Shall  we  discard  the  principle  and  dishonor  the  State  by  an  attempt 
to  localize  our  duties,  relations  and  sympathies,  to  those  in  fight  of 
our  own  dwellings  t  Or  shall  the  citizens  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer, 
enjoying  a  rich  commerce  vrith  every  county  in  the  State,  recognise 
the  children  of  Chautauqoe  and  Steuben,  Cattaraugus  and  St.  Law- 
rence, as  vrithin  the  range  of  their  qrmpathies,  within  the  pak  of 
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dvilizatioDy  so  far  as  to  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of 
the  State  substantial  aid  to  assist  in  maintaining  schools  for  their  edu- 
cation 1  Will  the  people  of  the  city  of  Albany,  or  any  other  weal- 
thy dties  or  counties  in  the  State  encircle  themselves  with  artificial 
geographical  lines,  and  say  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  ^^  we  will  educate 
our  own  children  witiiin  these  lines,  and  you  may  take  care  of  your 
own  f^  ^^  we  have  more  wealth  than  you,  and  cannot  afford  to  be 
recognised  as  your  relations." 

If  such  a  distinction  is  to  be  recognised,  allow  first  the  wealthy 
cities  to  say  to  the  country,  we  cannot  permit  you  to  tax  us  to  edu- 
cate your  <^ld{en.  We  recognize  no  obligation  wlaeh  allows  such 
a  practice,  we  know  of  no  relationship  with  you  which  admits  of  th^ 
adoption  of  such  a  rule.     « 

The  country  villages,  in  imitation  of  such  an  example,  claim  the 
right  of  exemption  from  taxation  to  support  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  wealthy  farmer  in  such  districts,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, claims  to  be  exempt  from  taxes  to  educate  the  children  of  his 
less  opulent  or  po<»er  neighbor. 

Let  these  claims  of  selfishness  be  acknowledged ,  and  we  may 
justly  inquire,  who  in  our  wide  State  holds  such  relations  to  the  poor 
as  to  be  willing  to  contribute  to  their  education ;  and  the  children  of 
the  poor  might  justly  exclsdm,  ^^  we  have  appealed  to  the  cities  where 
wealth  is  located,  and  have  been  denied ;  we  have  proffered  our  peti- 
tion  to  the  wealthy  villages  of  the  State,  and  a  deaf  ear  has  been 
turned  to  us ;  we  have  implored  our  own  neighbors,  living  within  our 
sig^t,  to  help  US)  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  others,  our 
psayer  hafflraen  spurned  by  them." 

Tlie  undersigned,  believing  that  the  present  school  system  of  the 
Skate  could  not  be  sustained)  have  reported  a  bill,  whidi,  it  is  believed, 
will  reBiove  existing  difiSduIties* 

The  bill  presented  by  them,  not  proposing  to  make  our  common 
achoolsoft/ro^We/^  free  to  everyone  without  aay  pecuniary  cbs^ge, 
involves  necessarily  the  question  whether  the  Legislature  shall  re* 
gard  the  vote  of  the  State  upon  the  existing  lawS)  as  entitled  to  tk^ 
respect  due  a  superior  authority. 

The  undersigned  beUeveihat  the  people  of  this  l^tate,  by  the  em- 
phatic majority^  168>000  vofet  cast  in  ftvof  of  free  schools,  in  1849; 
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'Wiere  goyemed  by  a  desire  to  see  our  common  schools  improted,  toA 
tiieir  advantages  secured  to  the  largest  possible  number. 

The  aim  was  not  so  much  to  establitk  a  theory  as  to  attaiti  a  »Ah 
Uaniialj  valuabh  realiiy;  the  statute  to  wUch  thej  gave  the  sandsbb 
of  their  votes  {Hroved  to  be  a  theory  on/y,  which  promised  the  substan^t 
and  gave  but  a  shadow ;  the  discontent  which  followed  bro«gM  t# 
your  Legislature  last  year  numerous  petitions  for  modificatioti  d: 
repeal ;  and  gathering  the  spirit  of  th^se  petitions  from  the  evils  of 
which  they  complained,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  ISSOpasqed 
with  great  unanimity  a  bill  the  same  substantially  as  the  one  no^ 
presented  by  the  undersigned,  but  at  a  period  so  late  in  the  sessiom 
that  it  failed  to  receive  the  consideration  of  tiie  Senate ;  and  ott  thl^ 
last  day  of  the  session  a  bill- was  sent  from  the  Senate  to  the  Hous^ 
providing  for  a  resubmission  of  the  law  of  1849  to  the  people.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  policy  of  such  submission,  and  the 
&ct  is  mentioned  in  this  place  only  with  the  view  of  adding,  thafc 
such  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  against  the  existing  law,  that 
the  Legislature  of  1850  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  adjourn  without 
passing  some  law  upon  the  subject. 

The  people  again  voted  upon  the  law  of  1849,  and  the  yoteiik^lr^ 
set  down  for  the  purpose  of  a  canvass  of  its  merits.* 

ThefoUowmg  statement  of  the  i)Ote  in  the  eei^efol  counties  of  .the  Stafij 
for  and  agfiinst  the  fepeal  of  the  Fru  School  lawj  ii  derived  from 
the  effioud  returns  to  the^  Secretary  of  States  office: 

ForBepMl     Asainst  Bspsal        Midoritf  *^^',<fr 

of  the  f(€W  '      of  the  Ifew  fot '  a^Ouie 

School  Law.       School  fotw.         Repeal.  ^  jRe^iMl. 

Albany, •  3,310  8,586            6 ,37^ 

Allegany,  •...^^•.  3,787  2,16k  1,626  ...^ 

Broome, 3,031  1,846  17£| 

Cattaraugus,..  ••..  3,176  2,196  979  .««^ 

Cayuga,....»...«.  3,639  3,409  230  ...r 

Ghautauque, 4,734  3,094  1,630  ..«^ 

Chemung,..  ••..••  2,316  2,136  180  .»»« 

Chenango,..^ 4,83»  2,36»  8,470  ...r 

Clinton,. ],9«8  .      1,896  70 

Columbia, 2,6M  :      4,3M            1 

Cortland, 3,160  1,163  1,997 

Dehware, 4,068  2,040  2,028 
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Dntchess, 2,811 

Erie, 4,672 

Essex, 2,138 

Franklin..........  1,664 

Falton,.... 2,310 

Genesee, 2,830 

Greene, 3,217 

Herkimer, 3,688 

Jefferson, 6,064 

Kings, 1,060 

Lewis, 1,709 

Livingston, 3 ,599 

Madison, 3,896 

Monroe, 6,099 

Montgomery, 2 ,  253 

New-York, 987 

Niagara, 3,461 

Oneida, 7,414 

Onondaga,. 4,657 

OnUrio, 3,712 

Omge, 4,183 

Orleans, 2,836 

Oswego, 4 ,241 

Ot8«go, 3,816 

Ptitnan, 845 

Qoeens, 1,542 

'Rensseker,...-! ...  3,370 

Bidmiond, 351 

Roddand, 8S6 

St.  Lawrence, 4,628 

Saratoga, 4,211 

Sdtenectady, .....  1 ,366 

Schoharie, 4,160 

Seneca, 1,810 

Steaben, 6,377 

SnfibDc, 2,252 

Sollivan, 1,748 

Tioga, 2,784 

Tompkms....:....  4,441 


6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
11 

2 
3 
6 
3 

38 
2 
6 
6 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 

2 
7 
1 

3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 


764 
416 
559 
221 
637 
698 
847 
038 
969 
136 
455 
548 
254 
031 
296 
816 
169 
617 
583 
970 

274 
623 
770 
096 
959 
C50 

176 
212 
948 
659 
077 
417 
611 
113 
016 
884 
470 
180 
924 


579 

443 

973 

1,132 

1,379 

60 

2,106 

964 

1,051 

642 

68 


3,923 
1,743 


1,292 
897 


742 
909 

1,312 
471 

1,720 


1,069 
1,134 

2,548 

1,361 

368 

273 

1,654 

2,617 


•  •  •  •  • 
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1,042 
37,827 


1,926 


114 
608 

861 
112 


52 
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Ulster, 3.826  4,063  237 

Warren, 1,806 

Washington, 3 ,  726 

Wayne, 4,742 

Westchester, 2,164  4,436  2,272 

Wyoming,. . .  .^  , . .  3 ,  156 

Yates, 2,186 


4,063 

■  •  •  •  • 

1,102 

704 

2,718 

1,008 

2,605 

2,136 

4,436 

1,610 

1,646 

1,525 

661 

Total, .....184,308        209,346         46,874  71,912 

Majority  against  repeal,  26,038. 

The  above  table  shows  that  41  counties  gaye  an  aggregate  majori* 
ity  of  46,874  against  the  law,  whilst  the  remaining  17  counties  gaye 
aggregate  majorities  amountmg  to  71,912  in  favor  of  the  law.  Prop- 
erly to  estimate  the  value  of  this  vote,  those  cities  having  special 
school  laws  for  their  government,  which  would  not  in  any  degree  be 
affected  by  the  vote  should  be  excepted,  and  if  we  take  from  the  vote 
the  votes  given  in  the  following  counties  in  each  of  which  large 
cities  are  located,  namely; 

MnjoritiM. 

City  and  county  of  New-York, 37,8^7 

Albany, , 6,272 

Dutchess, , •  •    3,923 

Erie, 1,743 

Kings, ••..•• 10,076 

Rensselaer, •  •  4 •  • 3,806 

aad  you  will  have 62,647 

to  reduce  the  71,912,  aggregate  majority  for  the  law  and  leave  only 
8y266  aggregate  majorities  in  the  remaimng  twelve  of  the  17  coun- 
ties; and  if  you  deduct  this  aggregate  from  the  aggregate  majorities^ 
in  the  41  counties,  the  account  stands  thus: 

For  the  repeal  in  4 1  counties, • 46,874 

Against  repeal  in  12  counties, •    8,266 

38,609 
anldng  38,609  majority  in  the  State  in  favor  of  repeal;  but  it  is 
urged  that  the  vote  is  not  a  ftir  test  of  public  opinion,  because  given 
lapon  a  law  which  was  obnoxious  to  many  objections  for  its  defects; 
and  that  many  voted  against  the  law  who  were  in  favor  of  free 
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schools;  this  is  doubtless  true  to  some  extent;  but  it  should  be 
bered  that  nearly  all  the  public  prints  in  the  State,  and  a  State  con^ 
Tention  of  the  friends  of  free  schools  urged  upon  every  voter  ^^frimir 
ly  tofrtt  ichoolt^^  the  importance  of  voting  against  repeal  and  as- 
sured them  that  if  the  law  was  sustained  amendments  would  be  made 
to  perfect  the  system;  this  faet,  properly  estimated,  it  is  believed| 
will  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  majority  of  the  people  desired  a 
repeal  of  the  law  of  1849. 

Whether  this  large  vote  is  to  be  understood  as  a  oondeoinalioQ  of 
the  free  school  principle  or  merely  some  of  the  most  objection- 
abk  features  of  the  law,  may  be  a  question  of  doubf,  and  the  moMrity 
believe  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume,  that  it  is'not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  principle  merely  because  there  waa  a  majority 
of  158,000  in  favor  of  the  law  when  first  submitted  to  the  people. 
Hie  vote  on  that  occasion  wai9  hi  from  being  full,  proving  that  a 
great  many  voters  abstained  from  exercising  their  rights  in  this  respect, 
either  from  indiflference,  or  because  they  were  willing  to  let  the  exper- 
iment be  tried.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been  more  fully  discussed 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  great  change  has  been 
manifested  upon  a  full  vote,  coupled  with  the  additional  fact  that 
numerous  petitions  are  before  us,  praying  for  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  law,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  principle  itself 
had  now  been  fairly  recognized,  or  that  a  radical  change  had  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  We  know  that  many  enlightened  men  are 
opposed  to  making  schools  entirely  free  upon  the  ground  that  that 
which  costs  nothing  is  apt  to  be  cheaply  estimated;  and  that  the 
attendance  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
secured  by  lequiring  smu  amount  to  be  paid  for  taition.  It  does  net 
follow  that  all  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  fouf  afid- 
twenty-*one  would  attend,  were  sdiools  free,  as  seems  to  be  somewhat 
too  hastily  assumed.  In  some  instances  parents  do  not  suflkiently  a|^ 
preciate  the  benefit  of  even  a  common  school  education,  and  take  no 
pains  to  secute  them  for  their  children.  In  others,  and  especially  in 
remote  faruiidg  districts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  the  children  are  detained  from  school  at  an  early 
age  to  secure  their  services  upon  the  farm.  Ibe  Cut  that  the  £i«» 
sian  government  has  resorted  to  coercive  measures  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  children,  proves  that  the  adoption  of  the  ^  ftm 
school  principle  would  not  necessarily  effect  the  object  eo  eonfidenHf 
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anticipated.  Compulsion  in  this  country,  on  this  subject,  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Our  citizens  cannot  be  compelled  to  receite 
these  benefits  for  their  children  without  adopting  a  despotic  principle 
entirely  at  war  with  our  free  institutioniB. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  we  shall  return  to  tiie 
law  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  submission  of  this  law  to  the  people,  or 
adopt  a  new  method  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

In  faror  of  the  former  system  it  is  urged  that  it  has  gradually 
grown  into  eadstence ;  that  the  people  are  entirely  familiar  with  its 
operations ;  that  it  produces  as  little  contention  and  disturbance  in 
the  numerous  school  districts  in  the  State  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  it  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  diffusing  the 
great  benefits  of  education  in  the  primary  branches. 

Many  citizens  of  intelligence  and  unquestionable  purity  of  motive, 
sincerely  believe  that  upon  the  safe  principle  of  ^^  letting  well  enough 
alone,''  it  is  better  to  repeal  the  free  school  law  un(!onditionally,  and 
leave  the  law  as  it  existed  before.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
committee  have  not  yet  acted  on  any  other  proposition  than  that  which 
relates  to  providing  means  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  A 
change  in  this  respect  does  not  essentially  interfere'  with  the  machi- 
nery of  the  system  as  it  has  heretofore  existed.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  pfovisions  of  the  law  on  this  point  will  exhibit  the  extent  of  the 
change  proposed. 

The  laws  now  in  force  provide 

1^.  That  the  State  Superintendent  should  apportion  the  school 
monies  to  be  annually  distributed  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
State,  and  the  share  of  each  county  among  its  respective  towns  and 
cities,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  population,  as  compared  with 
the  population  of  the  whole  Statej  accordii^  to  the  laat  preeeding 
census. 

2d.  That  the  supervisors  of  eaich  county  dioiild  add  to  the  euma  of 
money  to  be  raised  on  each  of  the  towmr  of  the  county,  Ibr  defraybg 
the  necessaiy  expenses  thereof,  a  sum  equal  to  the  sebool  monicvup* 
portioned  to  such  town,  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  other  monies 
directed  to  be  raisied  in  the  town. 
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3d.  That  the  balance  required  for  the  expenses  of  the  school 
should  be  raised  bj  a  tax  on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  public  money  distributed 
was  thus  directed  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  based  upon  population  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  property. 

The  bill  proposed  by  us  abolishes  all  laws  providing  for  the  raiang 
of  money  by  vote  at  town  meetings ;  and  mdeed  every  other  statute 
authorizing  the  levying  in  districts  taxes  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wages.  The  only  tax  contemplated  by  tiie  proposed  act  being  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  State  amounting  to  $800,000 ; 
and  the  minority  believe  that  the  system  which  was  in  operation  in 
1848,  with  all  the  details  of  which  the  people  were  familiar,  should 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  as  violent  changes  in  laws  long  es- 
tablished and  well  understood  should  never  be  made  vrithout  weighty 
reasons ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  that  the 
people  have  by  their  votes  demanded  a  radical  change,  if  it  shall  be 
auumed  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State  have  furnished  the 
authority  for  innovation,  the  undersigned  still  repeat  it  cdn  with  equal 
truth  be  asserted  that  a  very  large  majority  prefer  the  old  system ; 
and  as  no  system  of  common  schools  can  long  be  sustained  which 
arrays  against  it  a  large  minority,  it  would  seem  that  the  friends  of 
free  schools  would  find  their  object  best  promoted  by  uniting  widi  the 
friends  of  the  old  system  in  such  amendments  as  would  secure  sni- 
itantiaUy  the  object  at  which  they  aim,  and  secure  the  concurrence 
and  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  community  upon  a  plan  em- 
bracing very  nearly  every  feature  desired  by  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  free  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  minority  will  if  carried 
into  effect  secure  general  confidence  and  support,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  our  common  school  system. 

A  little  attention  to  the  details  of  the  proposed  amendments  will  per- 
haps serve  to  illustrate  its  effects.  The  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  presents  the  con- 
dition of  our  common  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year  1849 : 

^^  From  the  returns  of  the  several  town  superintendents,'^made  to  the 
county  clerks  of  the  respective  counties,  and  bearing  date  on  the  first 
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day  of  July  last,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State,  duly  organized  at  that  date,  was  ll,397,beiDg  an  increase  of 
206  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number,  8,394  are  composed 
of  territory  wholly  situated  in  the  town  where  the  school  house  of 
the  district  stands,  and  the  remainder  are  joint  districts,  formed  from 
two  or  more  adjoining  towns." 

'^  Reports,  in  accordance  with  law,  have  been  received  by  the 
several  town  superintendents  from  the  trustees  of  11,173  of  these 
districts,  leaving  124  districts  from  which  no  returns  were  made. 
These  reports  bear  date  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1850,  and  refer 
to  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  during  the  year  1849.  The 
average  period  during  which  the  schools  were  taught,  during  that 
year,  by  duly  qualified  teachers,  in  accordance  with  law,  was  eight 
months.  The  whole  number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  fife 
and  idxteen  years,  residmg  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State,  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1849,  was  735,188 ;  and  the  number  of 
children  taught  during  the  preceding  year  was  794,500,  being  an  ex- 
cess of  59,312  over  the  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen, 
and  16,191  over  the  whole  number  taught  in  1848.  Of  the  number 
tims  taught,  9,079  had  been  under  instruction  durmg  the  entire  year ; 
18,465  for  ten  months  and  less  than  twelve ;  59,315  for  eight  months 
and  less  than  ten;  106,100  for  six  months  and  less  than  eight; 
167,732  for  four  months  and  less  than  six ;  198,022  for  two  months 
and  less  than  four ;  and  200,128  for  a  period  less  than  two  months. 
The  period  of  attendance  of  the  remaining  35,669  is  not  included  in 
th%  reports  of  the  trustees,  which  have  been  found  very  defective  in 
this  respect,  from  the  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the  requisite  data  upon 
which  to  base  these  returns." 


ESTIMATES  AND  ACCOUNTS  OP  EXPENDITURES  OF 

SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

^*  During  the  year  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  trustees,  the  whole 
amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  the  several  districts 
from  which  reports  were  received  was  $1,322,696.24,  of  which 
$767,389.20  was  public  money,  $508,724.56  raised  on  rate  bills 
from  those  sending  to  school,  $31,834.27  raised  by  district  tax  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  the  collection  of  such  rate  bills,  and  $14,748.21 
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raised  in  like  muiner  to  defray  the  rate  bills  of  indigent  persons, 
exempted  by  the  trustees  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law.  The 
number  of  children  thus  placed  on  the  list  of  indigent  exempts  dur- 
ing the  year  1849,  was  18,686." 

• 

^^  The  balance  of  revenue  now  in  the  treasury,  applicable  to  Ccxn- 
mon  School  purposes,  in  addition  to  tiie  revenue  accruing  from  the 
United  States  Deposite  Fund,  is  $137,524.07.  The  amount  of 
revenue  annually  contributed  to  this  object  from  the  avails  of  the 
Deposite  Fund  is  $165,000,  which,  added  to  the  amount  above 
stated  accruing  from  the  Common  School  F\md,  gives  an  aggregate 
of  $302,524.07  as  the  present  revenue  of  the  combined  funds.  As 
under  the  existing  provisions  of  law,  not  only  the  capital  but  the 
revenue  of  this  fund  is  constantly  and  steadily  increaong,  no  good 
reason  is  perceived  why  the  apportionment  for  the  ensuing  year,  based 
upon  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  State,  as  ascertained  by  the 
census  just  completed,  may  not  be  increased  from  $285,000  to 
$300,000.'' 

This  amount,  added  to  the  sum  of  $800,000  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  the  provisions  of  the  .bill  reported  by  the  undermgned,  will  80|qily 
the  sum  of  onie  millicm  one  hundred  Uiousand  dollars,  applicable  to 
t)ie  payment  of  teachers'  wages  in  1852. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  ohiidren  between  the  agea  of 
6  and  16,  in  the  year  1852,  will  have  reached  800,000 ;  that  one- 
half  of  this  number  will  be  in  attei^daace  at  our  schools  a  periM 
averaging  five  months,  and  the  other  half  a  period  averaging  three 
months ;  so  that  the  actual  average  of  all  the  ehildrtn  attending 
'school  during  that  year  would  be  four  months. 

It  is  estimated  that  $1^0,000  will  be  paid  during  the  year  1852 
for  teachers'  wages,  leaving  $350,000  to  be  raised  by  rate  bill  upon 
those  sending  to  school,  excepting  those  not  having  pecuniary  ability 
to  pay  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  bill,  as  an  average,  would 
be  quite  inconsiderable,  and  ^  no  instance  very  large. 

To  participate  in  the  distribution  of  public  moneys,  a  school  must 
be  kept  seven  months  during  the  year ;  an^  it  is  not  doubted  that 
every  district  in  the  State,  where  any  attention  is  paid  to  education, 
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wonld  b€  able  to  snttain  a  good  school  during  seven  months,  while  in 
much  the  larger  nrnnber  of  districts  schools  would  be  maintained  from 
8  to  10  months. 

The  third  secti<;)n  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  division  of  one-fourth 
of  all  the  public  monies  among  the  school  districts  of  the  State 
equaUy  ;  die  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  that  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  public  monies  should  be  thus  divided,  the  undersigned 
ngavd  one'tfourth  as  more  equitable,  for  the  following  reasons : 
f^r8t-*-4hiB  will  be  found  a  suficient  discrimination  in  favor  of  small 
or  sparsely  populated  districts  to  enable  them  to  sustain  schools  from 
seven  to  eight  months  without  imposing  a  high  rate-bill.  Secondly — 
to  divide  more  in  this  manner  would  so  materially  abate  the  amount 
apportioned  to  the  large  districts  that  to  sustain  schools  without 
oppressive  rate-bills  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  too  many  pupils 
yaoifg  the  ^dkarge  of  a  angle  tflacber,  which  all  experience  has  proved 
to^  onfavoiable  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupil.  Thirdly^t  is 
lielieved  by  tiie.coBUoitiee  that  an  ezamination  into  the  comparative 
educationfld  advancement  of  -the  efaildsen  of  populous  districts  and 
thMe  ;havi9g  <yatte  small  .nun^bsBS,  even  where  schools,  have  been  kept 
tfMOiin  the  latter  fzom  a  fourth  to  a  third  less  period,  that  the 
eliildran  of  the  suae  age  in  the  small  districts  will  generally  be 
found  more  advaaced  than  those  in  the  populous  districts,  owuig 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  their  teachers,  having  fewer  pupils,  have  been 
able  to  give  to  them  more  time  and  attention,  and  this  the  committee 
believe  was  the  case  previous  to  '49,  when  no  discrimination  was 
made  in  favor  of  small  districts. 

This  fibrot  part  of  this  section  provides  for  paying  separate  neighbor- 
hoods-38  cents  for  e^  P^il>  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $24. 
The  term  *^  separat€  neighbarhoodt^^  is  applied  on/y  to  small  commu- 
nities on  the  borders  of  the  State,  which  maintain  schools  by  uniting 
vnth  similar  e<»nmmuties  in  adjoining  States,  and  though  these  sepa- 
rate neighborhoods  are  few  and  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  State,  they  are  equitably  entitled  to  participate  in  'the 
public  monies,  and  the  committee  has  endeavored  by  an  approximate 
estimate  to  give  these  neighborhoods  their  fair  proportion  of  this 
fund. 
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The  assumed  average  of  33  cents  to  each  pupil,  or  $24  to  each 
separate  neighborhood,  has  no  application  to  the  districts  or  parts  of 
districts  within  the  State. 

The  minority  bill  provides  that  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each 
district  seven  months  to  entitle  to  public  monies ;  this  change  it  is 
believed  will  furnish  substantial  relief  to  some  weak  districts  ;  those 
of  more  ability  will  not  be  restricted  by  this  section,  and  probably 
but  few  districts  in  the  State  will  reduce  the  terms  of  their  schools 
in  consequence  of  this  proviaon.  If  it  should  be  found  to  operate 
unfavorably,  it  can  easily  be  corrected. 

The  bill  of  the  minority  also  provides  that  the  first  apportionment 
under  this  act  may  be  made  to  any  district  in  the  State  which  was 
entitled  to  an  apportionment  in  1849. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  ^^  free  school"  law,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  districts  in  the  State  which  were  in  prosperous  condition  pre* 
vious  to  1849  have  become  prostrated,  and  in  many  instances  nearly 
disorganized,  and  without  some  provision  favorable  to  their  recovery 
and  reorganization,  the  most  unfortunate  embarrassment  would  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come.  This  provision  of  the  bill  is  proposed 
to  remove  existing  obstacles  to  a  participation  in  the  public  funds  in 
such  cases,  and  it  is  believed  will  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  apporti(Hunent  and 
diidsion  of  the  remaining  three  fourths  among  the  districts  of  the 
State  upon  the  basis  of  population,  requiring  that  a  school  shall  be 
Icept  for  a  period  of  seven  months  to  entitle  to  a  partidpation. 

The  fifth  section  provides  that  any  balance  required  for  fhe  pay- 
ment of  teacher's  wages  beyond  the  amount  apportioned  from  public 
moneys  shall  be  raised  by  rate  bill  upon  those  sending  to  school,  ex- 
cepting all  persons  not  having  pecuniary  ability,  and  paying  tbe 
amount  of  such  exemption  from  the  public  moneys. 

To  this  section,  the  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  assent,  and 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  majority  proposes  to  raise  this  balance  by 
a  ^^  poll  tax  of  equal  amount,  upon  all  persons  having  the  right  to 
Tote  at  district  meetings." 
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The  minority  do  not  question  the  motiyes  of  the  majority  in  pre- 
fering  the  ^^  poll  tax"  to  a  rate  bill,  but  they  cannot  bring  IhemselTe^ 
to  believe  that  any  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  adopting  a  sys* 
tem  of  taxation  unknown  to  our  laws  in  the  present  age,  except  the 
levy  of  one  day's  "  service  upon  the  highwa^^  upon  every  male  in- 
habitant of  the  State  over  the  age  of  21  years. 

The  exception  referred  to  is  not  a  tax  payable  in  money,  but  a  de- 
mand of  labor-servicey  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  demanding  this 
service,  though  doubtful  in  character  is  not  good  when  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  a  capitation  tax  in  money. 

The  framers  of  this  highway  poll  tax  law  doubtless  supposed  &at 
every  poor  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  rendtr  labor  to  the  State  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  the  highway  ;  they 
did  not  act  upon  the  presumption  that  he  had  money  or  could  pay  a 
tax  in  mon^ :  to  the  honor  of  our  State  there  is  no  money  tax  npon 
man  imposed  by  any  general  law,  taxes  are  levied  upoa  property* 

The  highway  poll  service  and  the  militia  service  alone  rest  upon 
the  heady  the  former  is  of  doubtful  utility  and  is  not  now  uniformly 
enforced,  indeed  it  is  believed  that  this  highway  poll  service  is  seldom 
received  from  persons  having  no  taxable  property. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  of  every 
^^aUe  bodied^  man  such  military  service  as  the  public  safety  shall 
require,  but  the  claim  to  levy  a  money  tax  that  exempts  neither 
indigence  nor  age,  which  enters  the  humble  home  of  the  poor  man 
and  levies  its  demand  upon  his  last  bed,  is  denied — denied  in  the 
name  of  civilization  and  hum&nity!!  Such  a  statute  would  disgrace 
barbarian  countries.  For  what  purpose  is  it  demanded  ?  To  sustain 
common  schools!!  to  make  common  schools  nominally  free!! 

The  effect  of  such  a  statute  would  be  to  demand  and  extort  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  every  poor  householder  in  the  State  a  tax  equal 
in  amount  to  the  tax  levied  upon  the  householder  who  possesses  his 
thousands  or  millions  of  hoarded  treasure. 

The  majority  claim  that  the  sum  would  be  small,  that  it  would 
average  but  about  67  cents ;  but  they  have  omitted  to  state  that  in 
some  cases  it  might  amount  to  several  dollars. 

[Assembly,  No.  42.  |  % 
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To  illustrate  the  unequal  effect  of  such  a  statute,  let  us  suppose  a 
case  of  a  class  of  which  there  would  be  numerous  examples:  Take 
a  farming  community  where  a  district  should  be  composed  of  eight 
wealthy  farmers,  with  an  average  of  three  children  each,  and  five 
poor  laborers  living  in  cottages  belonging  to  the  farmers,  and  barely 
earning  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  families,  in  the  employment 
of  their  landlords;  in  such  a  case  you  will  have  39  children  to  edu- 
cate. Let  a  school  be  kept  in  such  a  district  8  months,  at  a  cost  of 
$16  per  month,  the  aggregate  would  be  $128;  deduct  from  this  $68, 
the  amount  of  public  moneys  which  such  a  district  would  receive,  and 
there  remains  $65  to  be  supplied  by  ^^poll  tax"  upon  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  at  district  meetings."  The  number  of  persons  liable 
to  this  tax  n  such  ia  district  is  13,  and  the  poll  tax  amounts  to  $5 
upon  each  voter.  Your  five  poor  men,  without  an  acre  of  their 
own,  without  any  property  belonging  to  them  subject  to  ordinary 
taxation,  are  called  upon  to  pay  five  dollars  each.  There  is  no 
clause  to  exempt  the  indigent— no  provision  in  favor  of  the  poor — and 
the  only  cow  must  be  sacrificed,  or  the  last  bed  sold,  to  answer  the 
demand  of  this  merciless,  inexorable  law,  even  though  the  poor  la- 
borer should  Jiave  no  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  school.  His 
landlord,  with  one  or  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  pays  five  dollars 
also,  his  poll  taXj  and  by  some  mystery  of  logic  not  understood  by 
us,  this  school  is  called  free. 

The  annexed  bill  is  submitted  by  the  minority  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bill  reported  by  the  majority. 

SILAS  M.  BURROUGHS, 
BENJ.  G.  FERRIS. 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  support  of  common  schools 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Kew-York^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Asiemhly^  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  hereafter  be  raised  by  tax  in  each  and  erery 
year,  upon  the  real  and  personal  estate  within  this  State,  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  levied,  assessed  and 
collected  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  chapter  thirteen,  part  first  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  assessment  andj  collection  of  tax- 
es, and  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  respective  county 
treasurers,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools.  ' 

^  2.  The  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  ascertain 
the  portion  of  said  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  asses- 
sed and  collected  in  each  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  by 
dividing  the  said  sum  among  the  several  counties,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  therein,  as  it  shall  appear  by  the 
assessment  of  the  next  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  said  sum  is 
to  be  raised,  and  shall  certify  to  the  clerk  of  each  county,  before  the 
tenth  day  of  July  in  each  year,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  such 
county ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  county  clerks  of  this 
State,  to  deliver  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, a  copy  of  such  certificate  on  the  first  day  of  their  annual  ses- 
sion, and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  shall  assess  such 
amount  upon  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  such  county,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes. 

§  3.  The  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year,  apportion  and  divide  or 
cause  to  be  apportioned  and  divided,  one-fourth  of  the  sum  so  raised 
by  general  tax,  and  one-fourth  of  all  other  monies  appropriated  te 
the  support  of  common  schools,  among  the  several  school  dtstariMi 
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parts  of  districtS|  and  sqMirate  neighborhoods  in  this  State,  froin 
which  reports  shall  have  been  received  in  accordance  with  law,  in 
the  following  manner,  viz  :  To  each  separate  neighborhood  there 
shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  thirty-three 
cents  for  each  child  in  such  neighborhood,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one ;  but  the  sum  so  to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
such  neighborhood,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-four 
dollars ,  and  the  remainder  of  such  one-fourth  shall  be  apportioned 
and  divided  equally  among  the  several  districts  ;  and  the  State  Supe. 
rintendent  of  common  schools  shall,  by  proper  regulations  and  in- 
structions to  be  prescribed  by  him,  provide  for  the  payments  of  such 
moneys  to  the  trustees  of  such  neighborhoods  and  school  districts. 

^  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  common 
schools,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year,  to  ap- 
portion and  divide  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  said  amount  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together  with  the  remaining  three 
fourths  of  all  other  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support 
'  of  common  schools,  among  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of 
the  State,  in  the  mode  now  prescribed  by  law  for  the  division  and  ap- 
portionment of  the  income  of  the  common  school  fund ;  and  the 
share  of  the  several  towns  and  wards  so  apportioned  and  divided, 
shall  be  paid  over,  on  and  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  in  each 
year,  to  the  several  town  superintendents  of  common  schools,  and 
ward  or  city  officers,  entitled  by  law  to  receive  the  same,  and  shall 
be  apportioned  by  them  among  the  several  school  districts  and  pacts 
of  districts  in  their  several  towns  and  wards,  accordmg  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  re- 
siding in  said  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  as  the  same  shall  have 
appeared  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees ;  but  no  moneys 
shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of  a  district,  un- 
less it  shall  appear  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  that  a 
school  has  been  kept  therein  for  at  least  seven  months  during  the 
year,  ending  with  the  date  of  suclf  report,  by  a  duly  qualified  tea- 
cher, unless  by  special  permission  of  the  State  Superintmdent  of 
common  schools :  excepting  also  that  the  first  apportionment  of  mo- 
ney under  this  act  may  be  made  to  all  school  districts,  which  were 
entitled  to  an  apportionment  of  public  money  in  the  year  1849. 
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^  5.  Any  balance  required  to  be  raised  in  any  school  district  for 
the  payment  or  teachers'  wages,  beyond  the  amount  apportioned  to 
such  district  by  the  previous  proYisions  of  this  act,  and  other  public 
moneys  belonging  to  the  district  applicable  to  the  payment  of  tea- 
chers' wages,  shall  be  raised  by  rate  bill  to  be  made  out  by  the  trus- 
tees against  those  sending  to  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  and  of  children  sent,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teachers'  list,  and 
in  making  out  such  rate  bill  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  ex- 
empt either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  such  in- 
digent inhabitants  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  entitled  to  such  ex- 
emption, and  such  amount  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  monies  re- 
ceiyed  in  such  district  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. ' 

^  6.  The  Stat^  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  on  appeal,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  prescribed  by  him  over  all  controversies  arising 
under  the  several  laws  relating  to  common  schools,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

f^  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  or  alter 
the  provisions  of  any  special  act  relating  to  schools  in  any  of  the  in- 
corporated cities  or  villages  of  this  State,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  this  act. 

^8.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1849, 
entitled  ^^An  act  establishing  free  schools  throughout  the  State," 
and  chaptev  404  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1849,  entitled  an  act 
t«  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  establishmg  free  schools 
throughout  the  State,"  aed  sections  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  common  schools,  requiring  the  sev- 
eral boards  of  supervisors  to  raise  by  tax  on  each  of  the  towns  of 
their  respective  counties,  a  sum  equal  to  the  school  monies  appor- 
tioned to  such  towns,  and  providing  for  its  collection  and  payment, 
and  all  other  provisions  of  law  incompatible  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

^  9.  The  State  Superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  cause  to 
be  prepared,  publised  and  distributed  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, and  school  officers  of  the  State,  a  copy  of  the  several  acts  now 
in  force  relating  to  common  schools,  with  such  instructions,  digest 
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and  expositions  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  the  expense  incurred 
by  him  therefor  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  and  paid 
by  the  Treasurer. 

^10.  All  the  monies  received  or  appropriated  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  "wages  ex- 
clusively. 

^11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next  ,  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  provi^ons 
already  made  in  the  several  school  districts,  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein  under  existing  laws  for  the  current  year. 
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REPORT    ' 

Of  the  committee  on  charitable  and  religious  societies 
on  the  petition  of  the  managers  of  the  Association  for 
the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

Mr.  Ward,  from  the  committee  on  charitable  ancT  religious 
societies,  to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  managers  of  the 
Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans,  praying  the.  Legis- 
lature to  grant  them  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  Institution, 

REPORTS: 

That  this  appears  to  be  the  only  asylum  in  the  State  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  a  race  whose  depressed  condition,  and  almost  universal 
poverty  and  ignorance  render  them  so  peculiarly  objects  for  sympa- 
thy and  relief. 

It  was  established  in^  1836,  by  an  association  of  charitable  indi- 
viduals, and  was  for  a  long  time  supported  entirely  by  private  be- 
nevolence. From  this  source  it  has  received  in  the  shape  of  contri- 
butions, annual  subscriptions  and  legacies  since  its  formation,  the 
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sum  of. $82,612  65 

For  board  of  half  orphans, 4,643  53 

From  the  corporation  of  the   city  of  New- York,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  asylum  stands,  and  within  the 

the  last  three  years  in  cash,  ------ — - —        8,062  11 

From  the    Legislature,  in  ail,  independently  of  School 
Fund, 1,743  93 


$97,061  22 


These  fqnds  have  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  plain  and  suita- 
ble buildings,  at  an  expense  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  some 
lots  of  ground  given  by  the  corporation  of  the  city.  They  have 
since  purchased  four  lots  in  the  rear  to  make  the  premises  more 
convenient. 

They  have  received  into  the  institution  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  children.  These  at  the  time  of  their  reception  are  geoerally 
very  young,  and  about  one-half  of  those  now  at  the  asylum  are  under 
eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  only  till  they  have  become  twelve, 
when  they  are  usually  apprenticed  in  the  country,  and  an  annual 
stipend  required  for  their  services,  which  is  placed  in  the  savings 
bank  for  them  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

For  boys  this  stipend  amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars.  For  girls 
a  payment  of  five  dollars  per  year  is  required.  A  correspondence  is 
kept  up  between  the  employer  and  a  committee  of  the  managers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Half  orphans,  whose  parents  pay  a  small 
amount  for  board,  may  be  returned  to  them  when  twelve  years  old, 
provided  they  can  prove  their  capacity  to  take  charge  of  them. 

There  are  now  in  the  institution  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  chil- 
dren. The  average  number  since  its  establishment  is  about  146. 
The  average  number  of  admissions  yearly  for  the  last  seven  years  is 
about  57,  and  the  number  is  constaqtly  increasing,  it  being  -larger 
during  the  last  than  in  any  previous  year. 

From  various  sources  the  committee  are  satisfied  the  Institution  has 
been  well  conducted,  with  a  view  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  inmates.  Four  distinct  schools  are  taught  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  six  teachers  are  employed.  Religious  and  moral 
instruction  is  imparted,  but  it  is  believed  sectarianism  is  excluded. 
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Children  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  so  far  as  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  will  permit. 

A  large  portion  of  the  inmates,  if  not  received  here,  it  is  believed 
would  become  a  charge  to  the  public,  by  commitment  to  the  houses 
of  refuge,  or  the  prisons. 

The  Institution    is   in  debt  for  current  expenses  to  the 

amount  of $1,508  80 

On  account  of  lots, 1,250  00 


$2,758  80 


to  liquidate  which,  and  to  meet  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  es- 
tablishment, to  regulate  the  grounds  and  to  pave  them  in  front  of  the 
asylum,  and  erect  a  fence,  all  imperativel}'  required,  the  petitioners 
ask  for  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  committee  think  that  this  Institution  is  eminently  deserving 
of  aid  from  the  State.  At  a  period  when  the  whole  community  have 
been  agitated  hy  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation elsewhere,  let  it  not  be  said  that  we  neglect  the  interests  of 
those  at  our  own  doors.  Let  us  make  a  practical  application  of  the 
motto,  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  and  enlarge  the  means  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  only  asylum  in  the  State,  at  least  the  only  one  of 
any  extent,  yet  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  African  race. 

Its  location  in  the  neighborhood  of  k  large  city  renders  it  acces- 
sible to  the  thousands  who  are  suffering  from  disease,  poverty  and 
want  in  its  crowded  thoroughfares.  Let  such,  we  say  then,  be  taken 
to  this  asylum,  where  they  will  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  reared  to 
habits  of  industry  and  morality,  and  when  they  may  become  fitted 
for  occupations  somewhat  higher  than  those  to  which  they  are  now 
mostly  limited,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  your  committee 
ask  leave  to  report  a  bill. 
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PETITION 

Of  William  Buell,  of  Rochester,  for  damages  in  being 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a' contract  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  thp  locks  at  Lockport. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  ^ew-York : 

Solomon  Pannele^  Horace  Parmele,  and  John  P.  Smitby  on  thf 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1838,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State  to  construct  the  combioed 
double  locks  in  the  village  of  Lockport,  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  canal,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Senate  documents 
of  1844,  No.  130. 

Afterwards  on  or  about  the  7ih  day  of  January,  1840,  your  me- 
morialist and  Asa  W.  Douglas,  with  the  assent  of  Samuel  fi.  Rug* 
gles,  dieting  Canal  Commissioner,  purchased  of  Solomon  Parmele, 
&  Co.,  three-fourths  of  said  contract,  (excepting  the  share  of  John 
P.  Smith,)  and  thereby  the  said  Asa  W.  Douglas,  John  P.  Smith, 
and  this  petitioner  became  liable  to  construct  said  lock,  according  to 
said  contract,  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  thereof.  Afterwards 
said  Douglas  and  this  petitioner  purchased  the  interest  of  said  Smith; 
and  lastly  the  petitioner  purchased  out  the  share  of  said  Douglas, 
and  thereby  incurred  all  the  liabilities  and  became  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  said  contract.  The  expense  of  the  said  several  pur- 
chases to  your  petitioner,  was  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
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Yoor  petitioner  further  represents,  that  having  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  structures  connected 
therewith,  he  was  induced  to  send  in  proposals  for  building  these 
locks  under  the  notice  for  the  original  letting  of  the  job;  and  he 
firmly  believes,  had  not  the  specifications  and  notice  been  subse* 
quently  altered  without  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  include  work  not 
contemplated  by  his  proposals,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
job  as  the  lowest  bidder,  and  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  himself 
than  under  the  Parmele  contract,  taking;  into  account  the  large  pay* 
ments  made  for  the  assignments  thereof. 

At  the  time  I  became  interested  in  this  contract  a  very  small  part 
of  the  work  had  been  done.  It  was  a  vast  undertaking,  the  heaviest 
contract  on  the  whole  line  of  the  canal;  and,  while  free  to  admit  I 
assumed  this  fearful  responsibility  in  the  hopes  of  gain,  I  could  not 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  risks  incurred;  but,  having  full  confidence  that 
the  State  would  ftllfil  its  engagements,  and  from  my  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  business,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  believing 
I  could  make  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
most  excellent  structures  for  the  public.  At  once  I  set  myself  at 
work  to  contrive  means  to  execute  the  job  on  the  most  economical 
plan.  I  purchased  a  stone  quarry.  I  sought  for  the  most  experi- 
enced, skillful,  and  dexterous  mechanics.  I  devised,  and,  in  the 
skill  of  others  brought  to  my  aid,  I  put  in  operation  various  labor- 
saving  contrivances  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work.  The  result 
fully  met  my  expectations,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aflirming, 
that  a  large  share  of  the  profits  growing  out  of  this  contract  is  attriba- 
table  to  the  edonomical  management  and  skill  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  the  benefits  of  which  belong  to  me  as  fairly  and  le- 
gitimately as  the  earnings  of  any  man.  By  these  means  the  work 
was  successfully  and  rapidly  progressing  towards  completion,  when 
under  the  law  of  1842,  it  was  arrested,  and  this  petitioner's  calcula- 
tions and  business  suddenly  thwarted  and  deranged. 

In  the  winter  of  1843  the  Legislature,  from  a  sense  of  justice  to 
the  canal  contractors,  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  settlement  and 
payment  of  their  damages  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the  public 
improvements.  Had  I  been  able  to  await  the  delay,  I  would  not 
have  presented  a  claim  for  damages  under  this  law,  and  would  have 
held  myself  ready  to  fulfil  the  contract  whenever  the  enlargement  of 
the  canal  should  be -resumed.  But  the  heavy  outlays  I  had  been  put 
to,  in  purchasing  out  the  original  contractors,  in  providing  imple- 
ments, fixtures,  and  machinery,  in  procuring  a  stone  quarry,  and  in 
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Ttrious  other  ways,  and  the  unavoidable  derangement  in  my  aflairs 
which  resulted  from  this  disappointment  in  business,  rendered  it  ne- 
cecBary  to  seek  the  relief  which  this  law  offered. 

Accordingly  I  presented  my  claim  to  the  Canal  Board,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  proofs  respecting  it,  and  the  award  thereon,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Senate  documents  of  1844,  No.  130,  hereinbefore  re- 
ferred to. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  claimed  as  damages  the  difference  between 
the  contract  prices  and  the  tactual  cost  of  the  work,  as  ascertained  by 
refefence  to  the  work  done,  and  the  opinion  of  experienced  engineers. 
The  Canal  Board  awarded  to  this  petitioner  less  than  three-fourths 
of  his  damages,  taking  the  lowest  estimate  made  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer who  was  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State.  It  is  im- 
possible to  gather  from  the  award  or,  the  evidence  in  the  case,  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  the  Board  ariived  at  such  a  result.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  questions  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  Board 
deducted  the  interest  on  the  whole  actual  cost  of  the  remaining  work 
for  a  period  of  11 1  months:  and,  also  about  $3,300  for  the  period 
of  service  necessary  in  superintending  the  finishing  of  the  work, 
although  your  petitioner  was  actually  occupied  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  in  taking  care  of  the  materials  which  had  been  prepared, 
and  which  were  not  received  by  the  State,  than  would  have  been  re- 
qoired  to  finish  the  job.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  data  whatever  to 
furnish  a  conjecture  on  what  ground  they  made  the  rest  of  the  deduc- 
tion.   It  would  seem  their  conclusion  was  a  purely  arbitrary  one. 

The  deduction  for  interest  as  above  supposed  could  be  scarcely 
more  unjust  than  an  arbitrary  rejection  of  a  claim  against  proof,  and 
without  any  known  or  acknowIcMlged  principles.  Although  the  c6ii* 
tract  in  terms  exacts  the  completion  of  the  work  before  any  payment 
is  to  be  made,  yet  it  is  as  well  hnown,  as  that  such  contracts  are 
entered  into,  that  the  uniform  course  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  to  make  monthly  estimates,  and  make  partial 
payments  thereon  suflScient  to  enable  the  contractors  to  go  on  with 
their  jobs,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  enough  in  reserve  to  protect 
the  public  interests.  Were  not  this  the  established  usage,  were  not 
tlkii  well  understood  to  form  a  practical  part  of  the  contract,  it  would 
destroy  all  competition  in  undertakings  for  the  State.  None  but  the 
richest  capitalists  could  embark  in  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  question, 
requiring  an  outlay,  as  in  this  instance,  of  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars. 
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The  complaints  on  tiie  p^rt  of  contractors,  of  the  injustice  done 
^hem  by  the  Canal  Board,  were » so  numerous  that  the  Legislature  in 
1845  were  constrained  to  pass  an  act  allowing  them  a  rehearing  be- 
fore the  same  Board,  if  applied  for  within  a  year,  and  requiring 
reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the  decisions  that  should  be  made.  Your 
petitioner  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  provbtons  of  that  law  for  two 
reasons.  The  one  was  that  I'  had  no  additional  proof  to  ofier,  except 
what  would  be  cmnulative  on  undisputed  points,  and  that  the  Board 
being  composed  of  nearly  the  same  persons  as  when  my  claim  was 
first  heard,  I  could  entertain  no  well  founded  expectations  that  the 
same  individuals  would  make  a  materially  different  award. 

Another  reason  was,  that  I  believed  at  no  distant  day  the  puUic 
improvements  would  be  resumed,  and  that  the  then  Canal  Commis- 
sioners would  permit  me  to  complete  the  original  contract  by  allow- 
ing the  damages  paid  as  a  part  payment  thereon.  Accordingly  when 
it  was  determined  to  go  on  with  the  building  of  these  locks,  I  offer- 
ed to  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  complete  the  same  under  the  former 
contract  in  the  manner  above  suggested;  but  instead  of  accepting  nay 
proposal,  notice  was  given  for  receiving  new  bids  for  the  unfinished 
work. 

This  pethioner  sent  in  an  offer  at  a  trifling  less  price  than  under 
^e  old  contract;  and  accompanying  this  bid,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  resident  engineer,  claiming  that  in  regard  to  my  prior  rights  the 
work  ought  to  be  assigned  to  me.  But  the  contract  fell  to  my  $oa 
William  Buell,  junior,  as  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  proposal  of  Wm.  Buell,  Jr.,  was  made  without  any  connec- 
tion or  concert  with  this  petitioner,  and,  indeed  without  my  haying 
any  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  He  was  at  the  time  a  resident 
of  St.  Catharines,  C.  W. 


It  was  not  long*  after  entering  upon  this  job,  owing  to  som^ 
barrassments  connected  with  a  canal  contract  he  had  in  Canada,  he 
became  desirous  of  disposing  of  this  contract,  and  I  purchased  it  of 
faim  and  paid  him  $10,000  therefor.  About  the  first  day  of  July  last 
past,  I  completed  the  said  locks,  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  16th 
February  last,  that  I  succeeded  in  obtainiirg  the  engineer's  final  esti- 
<mate  of  its  completion. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  I  can  refer  to  this  structure,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  as  having  been  done  with  a  care  and  fidelity 
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which  will  not  shrink  from  the  severest  scrutiny.    Indeed  I  may 
safely  say  that  it  was  done  better  than  the  contract  required. 

In  performing  the*  work  under  this  last  contract,  I  have  kept  a 
carefuli  minute  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  expenses  incident, 
thereto,  and  can  now  show  precisely  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  un« 
finished  at  the  time  of  the  suspension.  I  now  renew  my  claim  to  be 
made  good  for  the  loss  I  sustained  in  being  deprived  of  the  former 
contract,  and  not  being  permitted  to  go  and  fulfil  it  when  the  public 
works  were  resumed. 

If  an  individual  agree  to  execute  a  work  for  another,  and  after 
executing  it  in  part,  he  is  prevented  by  such  other  person  from  com- 
pleting it,  the  plainest  justice  would  require  the  breaker  of  the  agree- 
ment to  pay  all  the  damages  of  the  injured  party;  and  the  court 
would  adjudge  him  bound  to  pay  at  least  the  difference  between  the 
contract  price  and  what  could  be  shown  to  be  the  actual  cost  of  the 
nnfinbhed  work.  It  would  be  no  defence  that  the  workman  by  his 
superior  skill  and  tact  was  making  too  large  profits.  The  State  of 
New-York  should  be  willing  to  do  what,  by  its  law»  and  its  courts,  it 
compels  its  citizens  to  do  towards  one  another. 

Nor  should  the  State,  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  stated,  take  the 
ground  that  the  contractor  was  not  entitled  to  his  pay  till  the  whole 
work  was  completed,  and  charge  interest  on  his  outlays  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  his  damages. 

Nor  should  the  petitioner  be  debarred  of  his  claim  by  reason  of 
his  acceptance  of  his  former  award  of  damages,  which  was  declared 
to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  contract  and  for  all  labor  performed 
and  materials  furnished  under  the  same.  The  same  necessities  which 
urged  me  to  present  my  claim  for  damages,  constrained  me  to  take 
the  inadequate  award.  It  was  absolutely  necessaiy  to  enable  me  to 
meet  engagements  growing  out  of  the  first  contract,  and  which  were 
incurred,  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  State  to  fulfil  it  on  their 
part  It  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  state  to  set  up  a 
rfceipt  given  under  such  circumstances  as  a  release  of  a  just,  legale 
and  equitable  demand. 

Your  petitioner  insists  that  notwithstanding  the  aceeptance  of  the 
award,  and  notwithstanding  the  "delay  that  has  intervened,  he 
ought  to  be  paid  the  difference  between  the  original  contract  price 
and  the  actual  cost  of  the  work,  together  with  the  damages  for  the 
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delay,  lesff  the  damages  before  awarded  and  paid.  He  therefore 
respectfully  asks  that  a  law  be  passed  referring  the  matter  to  some 
competent  tribunal,  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  damages  which 
he  sustained  by  reason  of  depriving  him  of  the  first  contract  above 
mentioned,  upon  the  same  principles  that  the  damages  on  a  breach 
of  like  contracts  between  individuals  are  ascertained  and  determined; 
and  when  the  amount  shall  be  so  ascertained,  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  same,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  former  award,  to 
be  paid  to  your  petitioner.  WILLIAM  BUELL. 

Rochester  J  March  1,  1860. 

State  of  New-York,      ) 
City  and  cotmty  of  Mhanyy  J     '  * 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1850,  before  me  the  subscriber 
personally  appeared  William  Buell,  who  being  be  me  duly  sworn, 
doth  depose  and  say,  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  petition  sub- 
scribed by  him,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge, 
except  as  to  such  matters  as  are  therein  stated  to  be  on  his  informa- 
tion or  belief,  and  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  them  to  be  true. 

JACOB  C.  CUYLER, 

CinnmisrioMr  of  deeds. 
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